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F late Years, ſince Gard'ning and Planting 
have been in ſo great eſteem, it's obſerva- 
ble, that many who have planted Fruit-Trees 
have been diſappointed in their hopes; for after they. 

| have been at the charge of-makting and planting theit 
Gardens, .they then of courſe expe ſacceſs, both in | 
their Trees and Fruit; tho' the proper means for both. 
be uſually neglected, A Tres 

We have not only obſerv'd theſe Diſappointments,. 
but as much as inus lay, have given our Cautionszeſpe- 
cially to Gentlemen that have deſired our Opiffion 
And now out of a true regard to the publick, in re» 
ſpe& of Gard*ning, we communicate to the World 
os Obſervations, which tho' few, we hope inay 
he of uſe. 1h, WEIS 

In the firſt place we think fit. th remark that we 
have, gone through the Works of our learned Author 
with all the exaQtneſs we poſlibly conld, abſtraging 
out of each Title, or general Head, all that is ul x) | 

_ and have reduc'd into a' proper method, thats f De 
which the Original is ſo prolix and inter woven, UB 

| the Reader was rather tir'd than inforgi%d; © OR 
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_ 1. Advertiſement to 

= Secondly, The Author ſometimes-dwells ſo long 
upon ſome one Fruit, that he often paſſes by another 
that is of ye as good, without ſo much as giving 
the leaſt deſcription of it z which Deficiency we have 
endeavour'd to ſupply. 

To which we ſhall add ſomething, as to the Oh- 
ſervations we have.made of the :ſcarriages and Diſ- 
appointments that Planters meet with: Which may be 
reduc'd into theſe three heads. ET | 
Firſt, The beſt, or propereſt ſort of Frut; are not _ 
always made choice of to plant, but often the con- 
trary. . © | 
Secondly, They are not well mangg?d, and otder'd 
after rney are planted, - 

Thirdly, Some Seaſons of late Years have prov*d 
very bad, and may ſpoil the Fraits ; tho? the great- 
eſt Care and Skill that's poſſible be us?d aboutthem. 
"Firſt, The beſt or propereſt ſort of Fyuit for each 
Expoſation, are not always made choice of to plant ; 
but often the contrary, 
Gentlemen . coming to London at the Seaſons of 
Planting, and obſerving often that Bundles of Trees 
are ſtanding at the- Seeds- Mens Shops, or-at leaſt 
meeting with:ſome of their Printed Catalogues, in 
which they make large offers of the Sale of all their 
ſorts of Fruit-Trees, Ever-greens, Flowering Shrubs 
and Roots ; bur with what Certainty any one may 
depend upon the Truth of what is offer?d, or what 
Reaſon they ſhould have to buy of them rather, than 
of the Gardiner, we leave them to jadfe 3 knowing 
very. well that none of thoſe grow in'their $ 

Another ſort of Men there be, that ply about the 
Exchange and V/eftminſter Hal, ſome of which never 
fail of having all ſorts of Fruit Trees that you ſhall 
want, tho”they have not a Foot of Zand: Not but 
that there are ſome of thoſe who have Ground of their 
own, wherein they raiſe Trees. 

There 
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There. are alſo thi tlemen who 


L1o! n who ſend direQly 
to a Nurſery» Man for fach and ſuch forts of Fruit 
Trees, not knowing what the ſorts are which they 
ſend for, but as it is too often ſeen, one Frwit-bein 
cald by the name of another, they ſend for ſuch ſorts 
of Fruit which they have taſted under thoſe Names; but 
it being a miſtake,'and the Fruits they ſent for perha 
of the worſt Sorts, or not in the leaſt fit for he 
Expoſition allotted them; or it may be inſtead of the 
beſt, they only ſend for thoſe that are properly fic - 
tor baking, this we know, and have ſent them the 
deſcriptions of the very ſame Fruits they have ſent for 
thro? their Miſtake, which hath ſoon cauſed them to 
change their Opinion, -and forthwith make choice of 
thoſe ſorts that have been more proper for them. 
As for Inſtance, ' There came a Letter from a Per-. 
ſon of Honour in Scotland,-to ſend himi the ſeveral 
ſorts of Fruzt-Trees mention'd in his Catalogue,where- 
in were twelve" ſorts of Peaches, of which ſix were 
ſuch as ripen with us veryflate, as Malccotoon. Peach, 
which is not worth: any ones planting, and ſome o- * 
thers of lite kinds; whereas we find by experience 
that thoſe latter Peaches hardly ever ripen here; a! 
what-can be imagin*d will the ſucceſs of them be, 
when they are planted ſo far North? moſt certaia that 
Noble Lord would never have ſent for thoſe ſorts; 
had his Lordſhip had the leaſt knowledge of them. 
Now it may be ſome of thoſe ſorts of late rige 
Fruit, that are proper neither for the Soil nor Expp- 
ſure, are ſent according to their order, and Planted, 
and very often the ſpace | of time between the Plant- 
ing and their Bearing may be ſome Years, in which time 
_ they have forgot what Treesihey ſent for ; but -it 
may be the Trees thrive very well, and there is great 
expectation of ſome fine Fruit, but when the Fruit is 
ripe; and at its full Maturicy, all their expe&ations 
ire fruſtrated ; for perhaps a harſh gritty choaky 
oO a2 Pears 


Pear,/a late watery" Peach, or a ſower Plum; then the 

Nurſery-Man is preſently flav'd and condemned for a 

- Cheating Knave, for ſending them ſuch ſorts of bad 

Fruit, when at the ſame time they.were the very ſame 

Jorts'they ſent for. ; 

-* There is alſo a' ſort of Men who call themſelves | 

Gard ners, and of them not a few, who having wrought | 

atlabquring work at the new making of ſome Ground, 

'Or in a Garden, where a great many Hands are em- 

Ploy'd ; and after the young Beginner hath exerciſed 

'the Spade and the Barrow for twelve Months or there- 

abouts, he then puts on an Apron, ſets up for a 

profeſſed Gardner, and a place he muſt have; he | 

-hears ſome honeſt Country Gentleman is in London, | 

and wants a Gardner ; he goes to him, and tells him | 

his Story of what-great matters he is capable of, and | 

"that he hath been at the new making of ſuch a Ground, | 

and ſuch a great piece of Work: he manag?d, and it 

'may be he gets a favourable Letter, or at leaſt ſome 

recommendation frome ſome of thoſe Sellers of Trees 

before mention*d;; ſo then he is hit?d, and his Maſter 

"tells "him he has brought to Town with him” a Note 

- of ſome Fruit-Trees that he ſhall want, and asks him 

-If he knows the beſt ſorts,” (his Anſwer is, he kens | 

"them reet weel) and has fo much Impudence as to 
*hame ſome ſort,or other, right or wrong. 

_ -*Now this,L7/t is ſent ro the Nurſery-Man, and if 
- Se makes any Scruple of ſending the = ſorts, 'it's 
-*Jti4gd he is loth to'ſend' ont his beſt Fruits, for the 

Gentleman thinks that his Gardner hath all the reaſon 

'in the World to make choice. of the beſt Sorts of 
- Fruit, and therefore have. them he will ; now if the 

" 'Nirſery- an hath not'theſe ſorts, he is torged to buy 

"them: So that in'this, and other-like Caſes, a Nur/e- 

7y- Man is oblig?d to raiſea ſupply of ſome very indif- 

"terent, or bad forts of Frmit-Trees to ſerve theſe Pur- 

«poſes. - This 1s ſufficient, without: medling any 

turther, ro demonſtrate how far this Gentleman is 
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ſorts of Fruit-Trees from a Nurſery-2Han, or Gardner 


the Trees carefully planted, it may.þe-inſtead of the 


| be a Crop of Peaſe and Beans are ſown and planted ups 
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he Nobility and Gentry, !y 
impos'd upon, even atthe firſt ſtep.;, ;and-this we.d9 
affirm to be true of our own knowledge;thoſeMen-har 
ving wrought with us; and of thoſe. Northern Lads 
much is owing to their Impudence, : | 


Secondly, That Fruit-Trees are not well order'd 
and manag'd after their being Planted. TON 
There be ſome Gentlemen who ſend for the beſt 


and accordingly the Trees are ſeat, and. perhaps:the 
Directions for placing them againſt the Walls which 
they properly require, and are afterwards Planted, 
bur let ns inquire-how they are planted and order'd. 

It may be thoſe Trees that are ſent are planted againſt 
ſome 91d Walls, where other Trees have dyed the Year 
before ; now what is done in this caſe, why Holes are 
made juſt where the other Trees ſtood, and the Tree 
planted,now the odds is more than ten to oke, whether 
Theſe Trees ever come to anſwer expectation. 

Or if it be a new Wall, then it may be a Trench'ls 
dug in clay. or Gravel, - according as the Ground is, 
of two or three Foof wide, and of a proportionable 
depth, ſo that the Borders are. filPd up with good 
Earth, and there the Trees are fo planted, that by 
that time the Trees come to. bear, their Roots have got 
to the extent of the good Earth, and then return back 
again, by which the Fruit becomes ſmall, bad, and 
of no reliſh. to Dn AD! F49Y 

But in thoſe places where the Borders-are made.of 
a proper Depth and Width, and with good Earth, and; 


Trees being carefully headed at. the moſt-proper time, " 
they are-ndt beaded at all, butſtand with their Hends- 

on all Summer; or if they are,. it may be inftead;of | «. 
being" carefully-water'd all Summer, the Borders are "$7, | 
full of Weeds, or if clear from Weeds, then it may *. w 
Pn. 


c 'on them or if a Garden of Pleaſure, then the: Bo! Call BE 68 
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are filPd vp with the ſeveral varieties of great grow- | 


ing Flowers,which ſuck the nouriſhment from the Trees, 
and utterly deſtroy all good Fruits, 

There'might be many more Inſtances inſerted of 
this Nature; of all which we have been Eye Witneſles, 
and two often ſeen theſe neglets in the ſeveral Plan- 
tations we have ſeen manag?d, without mentioning the 
great abuſe which Fruit-Trees ſuffer for want of being 
well prun'd, and the Fruits carefully pick'd, and 0- 
ther neglects of this Nature ; for in truth it's rare to 
ſee thefe works well perform'd. 


Thirdly, That ſome Seaſons of late Years have 
proved very bad, and may have ſpoiled the Fruits,tho' 
the greateſt Care and Skill had been us'd about them 
that was poſlible. * 

As'to the difficulty of the Seaſons, if we ſuppoſe 
the beſt Fruit-Trees to be planted and manag'd with 
the greateſt Care and Diligence, .the Ground firſt of 
all well prepar'd, and Fruit-Trees budded or grafted 
on ſich Stocks as are molt propey, to the nature of the 
Ground, and the ſeveral kinds planted againſt the 
Walls proper! y where they ſhould be, and afterwards 


Skilfully pran'd, and as ofren'as is needful, the ſyper- 


tlaous Fruit pick'd off, and no'more left on each Tree, 
thamit' can well bring t o perfection,” to be fair and 
good, when all theſe iteRions are-duly obſerv'd, 
yet by reaſon of the badneſs of Seaſons, by Cold, or 
too much Rain,.. many of®the' Fruit often” prove 
. watery, 'inſipid, -antl worth little or nothing. +. 

Theſe followigs Fruits are known'to be. the beſt 
of their :Kinds, an "when 'well ages and the 
Seaſon favourable, there Is none that do do excced 
them, wh. as | 
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| ſ Minion, 
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Lo a $ Magdalen, 
Peaches. Montabon. _ 


Belchevereuſe. . 
Burdine. 
Admirable. 

Old Newington. 


Brinion Rond. 


Virgoulee, - 
Le Chaſſery. 
Ambret, 

St. Germine. 
Eſpine, 
Craſleine. 
Colmar. 
La Marquiſs. 
Buree. 

Vert Longue. 
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LEA Red Roman. 
Next. & Violet Haſtive, 
Pears. < 
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' . Theſe ſeveral Fruit-Trees we have had growing in - 
our ' own Plantation. at Brumpton Park, and. others, 
where no Skill, Coſt,/or Pains have been wanting, 
yet we do affirm that in ſome bad Seaſons ſeveral of 
the aforemention'd/Fruits-haye had little or no Reliſh 
or Flavour in-them, nay infomuch: that if our ſelves 
and others had not gather'd good Fruit from the ſame 
Treesin more*favourable Summers before, and knew 


_ thers to be the true kinds,-one might have been: de- 


ceiv'd, and if a ſtranger had taſted the Fruit bothin a 
good and a bad Seaſon, _he would not have believed 
that the ſame Trees could produce ſo Uifferent Fruzts. 

Now if if be ſo, that in ſome bad: Seaſons the Fruit 
proves very indifferent, tho' it meet with the beſt 
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— ym _ Advertiſementto _ 
 " Uſage; What can be ſaid to thoſe, Men who expe&t 


Eyery year to have the beſt of Fruit, without taking 


due Regard tq.the managing of them ; who in Plant- 
ing of them, . do not conſider to plant Peaches, 
Pears, &c. tothe ſeveral Aſpe&s,' againſt the Walls 
which they do properly require ? ſo that inſtead ol 
Planting them againſt' a South-Wall, they are often 


planted againſt a North, Nvrth-Eaſt, or North-Weſt 


Wall ? 


Again, others _— that the aforementioned 
Pears are the very beſt ſorts, they many times ſend 
for them, and plant them to be Dwarfs, and not 
azainſt a Wall 3; whereby when they come to bear, 
the Fruit generally comes not to its due Perjection, 
whereupon the Gard ney that ſold the Trees is blam'd, 
and counted a_Rogue *for ſelling” them ſuch” bad 
Kinds. ...- 5, : 


. Fs £ 


Bur whereas the moſt Ingenious Monſteur De 14 
Quintiny ſays, that he has taſted above 3co ſeveral 
ſorts- of Pears, different” one from another, with- 
out finding above 3o forts. that are Excellent ; he 
likewife inſerts, That great Allowatices muſt be 
made to the ficklene(s of Seaſons,” of which we are 


not_ the Maſters ; as alſo of the Diverſity of Soyls. 


and Climates, which is almoſt infinite, and to. the 
Nature of the- Stock of the Tree, and laſtly to*the 
Manger or Figure in which the ſeveral -Trees grow 


# 


They are all points that require a -great deal of 


Conſideration, and Very quick 


Opinion of thoſe that would 
are ſometimes i1]' Pears amon 


9 judge of them. There 

Pe ng the Yirgoultes, Le Chaſ- 
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ſeries, Ambretts, and;Thor, - Pears,” &c." and butMcur- 
vy Peaches among the Minions,” Magdalens, * Violets, 
Admirables, &c, and bad Plunis among the Peradri- 
gons, ſome bad Grapes among the 2uſcats, ang bad 
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This may perhaps aſtoniſh ſome Curious A ” 
but tho? in a certain ſort of good Fruit. there may be 
ſome defeRive, yet it_ follows not from hence that 


- the whole Kind ſhould be rejefted; for a Fruit 


may proye ll one Year, or in ſuch tertain Expo/s- 
tions, which may have appear'd good ſeveral Years 
before; ſo on the other hand, that Fruit which was 
good this Year, was not to be endur'd for ſome pre- 
ceeding Years. | 
Now to prevent as mnch-'as in us lies, and puta 


ſtop to theſe grand Diſorders for the future, and to 


dire& our Nobility and Gentry into a true Method, 
how to prepare the Earth, and make their Ground 
fit for planting, and how to have good Trees, where- 
by they may have real Cauſe to rejoice in the Event. 

Take the following Rules, with what you'll meet 
with in the Abridgement, which may be ſufficient 
Directions for all young Planters, x 

iſt. As to the preparing and making your Ground 
fit for planting, 

In all the Plantations that we have had to do. 
with, or have obſerved,*we have found by Experi- 
ence, That when young Tyces are planted in the ſame 
Earth that others haye died i in, they ſeldom or ne- 
ver ſucceed well in it ; ſo that 1n this. Caſe, the only 
and beſt way will be. to take out all the old, worn- 
out, or exhauſted Earth, about 4, 5, or 6 Foot Dia- 


' meter, and of a proportionable Depth, that is where 


you deſign to Plant your T1 ree, and take ſome good 
freſh Earth to fill. the. hole up : . The. beſt Earth for. 
this Uſe is a ſort of a rich fandy. Loam, "which may. 
he taken _near., the. Surface of ſome Tich Paſture 
Ground where Cattle have been fed.or fother*d, or 
of ſomes rich, Sheep Walk, where there is a"Depth' 
of Earth, and if it is mixd with alittle old Mellon 
Earth, 'ox the like, .it may do well, or 'Cow or Hor-. 
ics Pang may likewiſe do well, if it is quite rotten, ſo. 
as to be like Earth ; but of this a ſmall Quantity, as 

one 
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+7. 4, "OR Advertiſement to 
one part in four or five, and,ſo rotten that it may not 
be diſcern'd to be Dung, but Earth. 

This ſort of Eaytb ought to be prepared, and to 
lie ſome time on a heap before planting, and if you have 
Conveniency, to keep it from great Glurs of Wet, 
E, ſo that when you come to ule it, it may be dry, 
$ and being well wrought and turn'd over, it becomes 
b fine, and'in uſing fills up the Vacancies between the 

Roots, | 

- This Earth is of great uſe where Ground cannot 

be brought into a fit condition for planting, by 

reaſon of its being over moiſt, and wilt not admit 
of being well wronght, till ſuch time as the Seaſon 
for planting will be over, and ſometimes in a very 
dry Spring when the Work is undertaken late; fo 
that the Earth of it ſelf in the Ground, will not 
admit of planting, and having a Stock of this ſort of 
Earth ſo well. prepared and ordered, the planting 
may very well go on, and» by. which a Year*s time 
is fav'd: For having to each Tree only fo much of 
this Earth to cover the Roots of the Tree, and fix 
him ſo that he may ſtand firm, the reſt may be 
done at a time when the Weather will better ad- 
mit of it. | 
After theſe Trees are well planted in this Earth, 
and having good half-rotten Dung near at hand, lay 
on a.Coat of about three or four Inches thick, after- 
wards laying on a-fprinkling of Earth of about an 
Inch thick, and above-that lay on Fern or old Struw 
five or ſix Inches thick or thereabouts, and two or 
three Foot every way from the ' Stem of. the Tree, 
then lay on a few gee Stones, which-will be of 
uſe to keep the Wind from blowing off the Fer: or 

"This Coat of Dung and Straw will be'of great 

Benefit to the Roots of the Trees, keeping them 
wartn in the Winter from the violent Froſts, and 
cool in Summer from --extream Heats ; and as os | 

an 
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' the Nobility and Gentry; x1_. 
and Weather waſts the Dung, Fern, or Straw, It ren- 
ders it very agreeable to the Roots of the Trees, or 
Plants againſt a Wall. ,, 
After this is perfornd, if Wall-Trees, let the 
Principal Branch” of them be naild to the Walh 
to keep them from being ſhaken by the Wind, for 
"tis a great Annoyance to all Fruit-Trees and others, 
to be ſo ſhaken; eſpecially 'when they have ſtruck 
young Roots, by breaking them off, which 1s a great 
 Hindrance to their Progreſs in growing, and often 
cauſes their dying. | | 

Alſo in all Standard Frust-Trees and others, if this 
Method of freſh Earth be uſed in planting, and af- 
ter being well planted, to be ſtakd and tied ſo as 
the Wind or Cattle do not anoy them, the Owners 
wil reap a ſatisfactory Benefit. 

If your Trees are not headed, or. at leaſt fo low 
as they ſhould be when they are planted, then ob- 
ſerve, that as ſoon as the Buds begin to ſwell fo 
as you cai be able to diſcern which are molt pro- 
per to ſerve for the uſe of filling up the Wall, 
then head your. Trees, cutting them within fix or 
nine Inches of the b4dding or grafting Place, more 
or leſs, according. as the Tree is furniſh'd with Buds ;* 
but be ſure to hold the Tree faſt, ſo as the Roots 
may not be mov'd.. "OO 

In performing this Work of beading of thoſe 
Trees at the Spring: it. ought tp be done with a 
particular Carey, I | 
Now ſuppoſing theſe Trees are planted-according to 
all the:DireQions before-mentioned 3 ic follows not 
from thence, but that they may. ſtill lie under fur- 
ther Inconvenjences, it due Care be” not taken to 
water them when. they require it, 40 keep the Bor- 
aers,  Diviſzons, or other. Places clean. from Weeds - 
For in ſome Ipace- of - Years there ought not to be 
any. thing ſuffer*d to grow within five or ſix Foot of 
the Root of the Tyec, to ſuck the leaſt Nouriſhment 
\ from it. | Agd 
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"And thi = muſt be alſo well ſecur'd from the injuries 


of Cattle, &c. 
For we rather chuſe to adviſe all perſons not to 


Plant at all, than not to wg 15 on methods where- 


by their Trees may ſucceed ; for itcan never be plea- 


| fing to ſee a ſtunted Tree, or a Plantation not thrive, 


and we are moſt certain it can be no ſatisfaction or 
Credit to any honeſt Nurſery-Man or Gardzer, to 
ſee or hear of ſuch Miſcarriages. 

To be furniſh?d with good Trees, 

Enquire out an able Nurſer y- an, or Gardner 
of good repute, give him an account of the Aſpedts 
of your Walls which you deiign to plant, and the 


height of them. 
Alfo let him have- the particular length- of each 


Wall, &c. in yards or Feet, and what ſort of Earth 
your Ground does moſt incline to, whether hot and 


dry, or cold and moiſt, &c. 
This Nur jery- Man muſt regulate and proportion the 


| whole Planration with Trees proper for the ſeveral Aſ- 


pedts.and nature of the Soil, as alſo for all Dwarfs, 
Standards, or half Standards, which ſhall be thought 
neceſlary. | 

But perhaps a Gentleman has a Plantation already, 

yet wants a few more Tyees for ſome vacant places ; 
herein the Nurſery- Man ſhould be likewiſe inform?'d 

what plenty of choice Fruits you have okay, 


As for Example.” b 


If you are pretty well ſtor'd with the Buree Pear, 
which indeed: is. one of the beſt ſorts of Fruit in'its 
proper Seaſon, and Fo likewiſe for any other choice 
ſorts, you may chufe' rather to: be* wpply*d with | 


iome other ſorts generally allow'd4o be good. : 
' But herein be not over-fond '&f infinite varieties of 


Fruit, for the moſt knowing Men'in Fruit-Trees, ra- 
"ther content themſelves with a few good ſorts, than 


burr 
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trouble themſelves further,where they are ſure to find... , 
little or no ſatisfaction. F K 

It may not be amiſs to give a Word or two of Di- 
rections for planting. an entire Collection of Frutt. 

Suppoſe then that you haveWalls and Ground enough 
to plant a whole ColleQtion,herein it will be mainly ne- 
ceſlary ſo to regulate the matter, that you may be 
ſupply'd with Fruit at all times of the Year : In or- 
der to which it's requiſite to have Fruzt-Trees ſuitable 
to each Seaſon ; as, firſt for. Summer, next for Au- 
tumn, and next to them the firſt Winter Fruzts, ſuch 
as are eatable in November and December; and laſtly, 
the late Winter Pears, as the Bon-Chretien Double, &C. 
which wiſfcontinue good a long time, even till April, 
if carefully gather?d and look*d after, and will then 
be excellent. : 

As for Summer, tho? there be ſeveral excellent per- 
fum?d Pears, as alfo of Peaches in July and Auguſt, yet 
they ſoon periſh, _, 

Alſo in 4Jutumn, to have too many Buree and Bey- 
gamot, (tho? the beſt in that Seaſon) will not be con- 
erage but to have other Fruits to!llow them ſucceſ- 

ely. > mg 

We are of opinion that b:2b-Walls will do beſt to 
be planted with the-choiceſt forts of Winter Pears, for 
the advantage which is reap'd from them is very 
great; the Fruitiuſually keeps very long, if gather'd 
in a. proper. Seaſon, . and diſcreetly diſpos'd of after- 
4 wards; and ſome forts of them .will make a lovely 
appearance at your Table for ſix Weeks or two 
4 Months together ; alſo another great Benefit is, that: 
they may be conveyed with ſafety from the Country 
to London, or.elſewhere, as there ſhall be occaſion. - -. 

It..is to be noted, that tho? theſe Directions that 
are given.in ſending the length and heighth of the 
Walls, together with their ſeveral Aſpects, and na- 
ture of the Ground, 'to a Nurſery- Han or Vs 

"Y only 
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only-for-thoſe Noble-men and 1+ Ca that have not 

a had the knowledge of Fruit, whereby to make the 
moſt judiciohs choice themſelves ;- but. for thoſe that 
have had that knowledge, or at leaſt have a ſufficient 
Gar@P ner, it's ſuppos'd that they may ſend their order 
for ſuchand ſuch ſorts of Frut, being able to judge 
of what ſorts they moſt ſtand in need of, or at leaſt 
that are n176 ſuitable to their Pallates, 
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Defence of GARDENS, 


AND 


Secaring of large Plantations from turbulent 
and blaſting Winds. 


With Inſtruftions toaching Eſpalliers, or places of 
Shelter for the preſerving of tender Greens... 
and Plants. + tp 


_— 


| bt. ſtrange to conſider to what a yaſt Perfe&ion . 
we in this Iſland are arrived in a few Years in 
many laudable Arts, but eſpecially in Gard'ning ; 
wherein we are at preſent very little Inferior either 
to the Kalan, French, or Flemming. But that which 
renders'our Gardens and Plantations leſs ſucceſsful chan 
theirs, is-judg?d to proceed, as certainly it does, from 
the variableneſs of our Clunate, compared with that 
of the more Southern Continent, For thoſe that are 
vpon Terra Firma-do obſerve, that tho? their Winters 
be ſevere, and many times ſharper than ours, yer. 


when that is paſt, uſually moderate and comfortable 
Weather 
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Weather ſucceeds all the Summer after. But we here 
in England find it quite otherwiſe, Experience making 
it too often appear, what ſudden Alterations we 
- have of Weather thro? moſt parts of the Year, as from 
| hot to cold, from calm and ſerene, to ſtormy, turbu- 
lent, and ſharp; and all this fomtimes in a very ſhort 
ſpace of time. This indeed does too often fruſtrate 
our Labour and Induſtry, ſo that weare under a ne- 
ceſlity of contriving a timely Remedy, (as far as lyes 
in our Power) to preſerve our Gardens againſt the en- 
counters of this deftruQive;Enemy : Eſpecially fince 
our Predeceſſors in GarPning, nay even the, molt emi- 
nent Practitioners therein; as well as ſeveral ingeni- 
ous Gentlemen, who. being well skill'd in Art, and 
have written of Gardening, have wholly omitted, or 
too much neglected it, contenting themſelves only 
with making a Brick or Stone Wall about their Gar- 
den ;, conceiving when that is done, that they are ſuf- 
ficiently provided with a ſecure defence. Which 
was alſo the opinion of that time, in which the Au - 
thor of the Compleat Gardner made it his Praftice to 
plant under all thoſe ſeveral Parrallel Walls at the Roy- 
al Potagerie at Verſailles, which is near twenty Years 
ſince ; upon the Plant of which Garden, with its Walls 
and Scituations, ſome Obſervations were made in A- 
pril laſt, viz. 1698, by G. Z. which are as follows. 

In all the Diviſions of the Parrallel Walls, where 
they were placed cloſeſt, the Peaches and NeGa- 
rines were almoſt wholly gon off from the Wall, eſ- 
pecially thoſe near the Door-way, and alſo in thoſe 
Quarters where the Parrallel' Walls were ſet in 'ob- 
tuſe Angles, one might obſerve that all the Branches 
of the Trees were gon off within three or four Foot of. 
the Ground, ſome were half gon, and great numbers 
of whole Trees were entirely gon ; all which was the 
miſchievous effects of Eddy-Winds : So that ifa {tri 
calculation was made of all thoſe Peach Trees, and 
Nearines which Monſteur La Quintinie planted, and 
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had in Perfe&tion about twelve Years ſince, one would 
not find forty good Peach Trees in all that great De- - 
ſign for Wall-Fruit-Trees, whereas in his Book he de- 
ſcribes ſome hundreds of Trees for that purpoſe. 

- *Tis farther obſervable that thoſe Trees which miſ- 
carryed moſt, were ſuch at grew upon the South-weſ 
Walls. ONS w $e | 

And that in the great Square of that Garden 
the Trees have not been ſo much deſtroy'd, as in the 
little Squares, for which this reaſon may be aſſigndy 
viz, Their allowing ſeveral of thoſe Trees which were 
deſign'd for Dwarfs, to run up into tall Heads for 
Standards, which do in part break off the Winds 
from thoſetender Trees which are againſt the Walls. 

*Tis alſo obſervable that this Plantation, 
.which in all probability was intended for one of the 
fineſt in Euryope,is now in the Year 1698, reduced from 
that Proſperity it enjoy'd in the Year 1686, even to 
ſucha degree of deſtruction, that not one part in three 
of thoſe Trees can be found in Perfection, and even 
thoſe are either Pears, Plums, and fine Cheyry-Trees, 
They-have indeed new planted moſt of their Walls 
with Peach-Trees and Nettarines ; ſome Plantations 
are alſo made on the gutfide to break off the Winds, 
and for'the {ame reaſon they have permitted ſeveral of 
their Dwayfs to run up for Standards in the great 
Squares, from the ſhelter of which they expe to ſuc- 
ceed in retrieving the former proſperity of their Plan- 
tation, "*s 

Theſe obſervations T thought fit to inſert, as falling 
RY in,to confirm the Rules of our preſent Dif- 
courſe. 


Some may queſtion why we muſt now have thefe +. . 


works of Eſpalliers here in England; more than thelr* © 
Forefathers had,who found it {ufftcient to have Gardens 
encompals'd with good Walls, againſt which ſeveral 
Fruit-Trees were'planred, which by experience they 
found to come to good Perfeftion;asfor inſtance,in the 
Scituations of ſome old Monaſteries ? b To 
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To this *tis anſwer'd : 

We know by experience, that when we have 
been invired to ſeveral places to give our Advice, in 
order to the altering,or-new-making of ſome Deſigns 
for the Ornament of Gentlemens Seats, by making re- 
gular Lines for Walls,” or for Standard Fruit-Trees, 
we have found ſome of "thoſe Scituations have been 
formerly noted to be places excellent for good Fruits, 
e&c. for which ſeveral Reaſons may be given. .. 

Firſt, We have obſerv'd that moſt of thoſe places 
have been ſcitvated in an excellent Soil, on the South 
declivity of a Hill, a fine River on the South of that, 
ſecur'd very well from North, North-Ea F-and: North- 
weſt Winds by high Trees of ſeveral. kinds;* and ſome 
Trees 4ifo on the South- Eaſt, and South-Weſt ; ; ſo thab 
the w hole Scituati 10 hath been ſecur'd from. -miolent 
Blights of the Winds. 

In theſe old Scitnations we have obſerved. that 
there had been very good Trees againſt the Walls ; 5 
moreparticularly in one place we obſery'd an old Bo- 
dy of a ewington Peaco, whoſe Trunk'was like an old 
decay'd i/illow, the W all was of Brick, and near four- 
teen foot high above ground,the Tree had ſpread from 
the Stem twenty Foot on each fide, which'was near five 
hundred and ſixty ſuperficial” Feet : ; this Tree -was 
planted in the Year 1633, and the old: Body was 
taken up with a fery live Branches in the Year. 1682, 
which was-near fifty Years old. Its very rare to find 
a Tree in any good Condition,,; at ; this time, half that 
Ape. 

We have alſo obſerv'd, that at ſome” of thoſe 
old Monaſtries and” iSeats ſo 'well/ ſhelter'd” fron 
the Winds, -and "that have been nated places 
for plenty of good -Fruit and early ripe,” -that” by | 
erecting ſome new Buildings, or the decayedneſs 
of the Trees, that has cauſed them to be taken down, 
has ſoon made an alteration, inſomuch that thoſe pla- 
ces have had their full ſhare of the Blights, ney 

wit 


teferce f Gardens Xix 
With other places, if not worſe ; neither did the Fruit 
after that come ſo early/ripe as ; formerly, for where 
care hath been taken, that large Plantations ſhould 
grow. on the.outward Bounds of the Gardens, the 
Benefit of them is very great, beſides the breaking off 
the cold blighting. Winds ; for the glowing heat of 
the Sun, in all thoſe places ſo" well defended, cauſes 
both Plants to flouriſh,and Fruit moreearly to ripen. 

_ ., This being ſo, we ſuppoſe i it needleſs to add how 
highly neceſlary it will be to find ont ſome better ſe- 
curity for onr Gardens and Plantations,ſo far as is poſ- 
ſible :- For the effecting therefore of which, we ſhall 
hay down fome ſhort Rules and Diretions. 


Firſt, for ſecuring of Gardens and Plantations. 


Second, to make a defence for ſecuring of Orange- 
T; res, Lemons, Acirtles, and other tender exotick 
Greens and Plants i in the Summecr Seaſon. 


In the firſt, place-to make a general ſecurity for 
a whole Garden or Plantation, it will be neceſſary 
to plant Trees for defence thereof, ſome diſtance with- 
out the utmoſt Bounds ox. Walls, in ſack manner as 
is hereafter ſpecified : The Lines of Trees for this 
purpoſe, 1 may be planted in two or three Rows; its 

nyenient that they: be planted pretty thick, conſi-; 
bit 5 uſe that they are for. And in Planting of 
heat, after the-firſt Line is planted, let the ſecond 


ine t be plante Linſach order that every three Trees 
rnay. mal : an Equilateral Triangle, that fo the firſt 
Range -may be cloſed by the ſecond; after which a 
third Line may be planted which may bear, the ſame 
prop Yrtian to the ſecond,” as theſecond does oy the 
3 in this manner. by 


b z Three 


I, _-=atural Earth or Abode with a great deal 'of care, 


Rules for the 


Three Rows of Trees Planted in this order, will be 
found to' be of extraordinary uſe; and if it may be 
donewwith conveniency, Iet theſe Ranges encompaſs 
the whole Plantation or Gardens, This method” of 
planting is much better than at right Angles, for ſe- 
veral reaſons. | | | 

The diſtance of Planting them may be from eigh- 
teen or twenty Foot, to 25 Foot aſunder. . 

Theſe ſeveral forts of Trees are fit for this. uſe. 


Dutch, 

Elms,e Witch, 
Engliſh? 
Abealls. 
Beach. 

Oak. 

Lyme. 
Siccamore. «+ 
Pine. = 
Scotch Fir. 


But of all theſe the three ſorts of Elms, and Zymes, 
are to be preferr'd, if to be obtain'd with convenien- 
cy; tho? if the Rules hereafter laid down be well ob- 
{ſerv'd and put in'prattice,- the Firs and Pines may be 

.of great uſe. . '* = W-. 

What Trees ſoever are imploy'd for this uſe, let 
them be ſtrong, and the larger the better, for hereby 
they will the ſooner anſwer the deſign propos'd; in 


tranſplanting of them, let them be taken out of their 
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and with as much of their Root to them as is poflible, 
and moderately prun'd and well planted, "but not too - 
deep if the Ground incline to Moiſture, for hereby 
many Trees are {poiPd ; we rather adviſe all Perfons 
to plant rather ſhallow than deep, and therein they 
can hardly err. After they are planted, let them 
be very well ſtak*d, that they may have ſtrength to 
withſtand the ſtrong Winds, ?cill they have taken 
Root ſufficient to ſubſiſt of themſelves ; in their grow- 
ing up, they muſt be taken care of every Year, and 
well water*d on all Occafions. 

Their Heads ſhould not be: too ta}] at their firſt 
Planting, for when they are ſo, they will require a- 
bundance of trouble in ſtaking of them firmly. 

[t will be proper for all Perſons that hereafter fhall 
make Gardens or Plantations, as foon as they have mea- 
ſur'd and laid out the Bounds thereof, to begin to 
plant theſe Rows of Trees in the aforefaid method, 
even before they go about the making of their Gardens, 
that no time may be loſt, and that they may be a fer- 
viceable Defence with as much ſpeed as may be. 

Pines, and all forts of Firs, look very well when 
Planted in this manner, and are of great uſefulneſs in 
breaking off Winds from the inward Plantation; they 
make a very fine tow'ring ſhow in the Winter Seaſon, 
when all other Trees and Places look ruſty ; likewiſe it 
the are planted on a riſing Ground, fo as to be ſeen 
at ky, great diſtance, they look very noble and pro- 
per for all magnificent Seats. | 
- But to effect this, they muſt be procured out of 
ſome Nurſery, their Size to be from two Foot to three 
r four Foot high, let them be planted in fome place 


or four 
in the Garden, or ſome neceſlary place ſet apart for 


that purpoſe, in order to be afterwards tranſplanted 


ont; 'where' its deſign'd they ſhall ſtand, but firſt let 
them come to be ſeven, eight, or nine Foot high ; 
after which they muſt-be taken up with almoſt all 


their Roots, and as waach Earth about them,” as two,  * 


b 2 @r 


or four Men can carry, withe each Tree in a Hand-Bar- 
row, this Earth will be a great -means to fix them 


where they are to be planted, that they may thrive 


better, and more firmly withſtand the Violence of. the 
Winds ; and by being remoyv'd in this manner, they 
ſuffer very little Damage as to hin@ring their, growth. 
This-way of Planting is of excellent uſe and benefit 
to all ſuch Perſons as intend to make large Plantati- 


ons of Firs and Pines for Avenues, Views, or Walks 


of Shade, or the like, in Paſture Grounds, 'Parks, or 
other graſing Grounds where Cattle' come, or-to 
bound their Garden by planting one, two, or three 
Lines of theſe ſorts of Trees without the Bounds. of 
the Garden. But of theſe the Silver Fir is 2 : noble Tree, 
tho? the other does very well. 

This method being follow'd, it may be accom» 
pliſhed with a great deal of eaſe; but i i they ſhould 
be planted oct at- two Foot and half, or three, or 
four Foot high, in Parks or other Places where Cattle 
came ; its a very hard matter to ſecure them, or to 
keep the Ground looſe, and in ſuch order as the ſaid 
young Trees require. 

As for thoſe which are planted ont of the larger 
ſize, after they have ſtood three: or four Years after 
planting, they wilt be out of the reach of Cattle from 
injuring their Boughs, 

The nature of $ me of thoſe Trees is ſuch, that they 
do not ſhoot away free and ſtrong ?rill they. :ome to 
. be about three or four Foot high, after which: 


are few Foreſt Trees that outſtrip- them 1 in growth, 
when well manag?d. © 

'-We enlarge the more on theſe Trees, by Teaſor - 
their Nobleneſs, there being hardly ahy body:t 
has undertaken any thing of 'this kind,...that ever +4 
pented thent of their Charge and Trouble#if a right 
method were taken in ordering of them ; they will 
for the before-mention'd uſe be the \ "py _roper and 
uſcful of an" 
| | We 
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| «defence of Gardens. xxiii 

'- We have often 'obſery'd about ſome Noblemen's 
Seats, what vaſt hn. they are ſometimes at in le- 
velling and putting their Ground in order for Views, 
Ayenues, or ſome private walks of Shade, and after 
they have been at all this expence, perhaps the Ground 
is planted with 4b, Walnuts, Abealls, or ſuch like ill 

. 


growing Trees, 

Whereas if the Rules before ſet down had beea 
well obſerv'd; then thoſe fine growing Trees would 
perhaps have beemas clieap or cheaper, ſince in the 
beauty and fineneſs of the Trees, there is no compa- 
Tiſon to be made. 


"> The Greens aforeſaid do very much excel a!l thoſe 
that ſhed their Leaves, by rezſon the; continue the 
ſame all the Winter, beſides they will aſpire to a 
great height, become beautiful Trees, aid of long 
duration. 

**1t remains now to lay down ſome Rules and Dire- 
Qions for making Eſpalier Zedpes, or places of defence 
for ſecuring of Oranges, Myrtles, and other tender 
Greens and Plants from malevolent Winds in the Sum- 
mer Seaſon. 

By reaſon of the want of a ſecurity for theſe tender 
Greens and Plants (when expoſed _ in Summer ) 
we too often find the ill effets, and that many times 
they ſuffer more prejudice in twelve Hours time, than, 
they can/afterwards recover in two Years. And ins. 


deed hitherto there'have bin but few that ſhelter them 


Oe! 


” 
bY 


at all in Summer, the'event whereof has been, that 
what Strendt they get one Summer they loſe the 
" next, -and hereby are deprived of the opportunity of 
making any ſtrong and vigorous Progreſs. 

But if there is occaſion for the.uſe of theſe Eſpalters 
ſoon, that is, the firſt or ſecond Year after their being 
Planted, then muſt there be a ſubſtantial Frame 'of 
Wood made” of ſeven, eight, or nine Foot high, the * 
diſtances'of the Poſts aſunder to be according to the 
tength of "the Rails - which w commonly about elgtt -. 
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or nine foot long, and of an Eſpalier Frame of eight 
Foot high from the top-ſurface of the Ground, in 
which heighth of eight Foot, there may be 6 Rails 
each Rail being about 16 Inches aſunder, and the tame 
Diſtance from the Ground, as you may {ke here pre- 
{crib'd. | - "2s 8 


Theſe being the form of the Eſpaliers, every one 
may add to the Bigneſs, Strength, or Beauty of it as 
he thinks fit. FF | 

If theſe Eſpaliers be us'd in a Coyptry where Tim- 
. ber is plenty, and in a Garden-oeP wane of a Garden 


where it is not expected that the Wood-work ſhould 


appear fine the firſt and ſecond Year, then this 
Frame may be made and ſet up. of Poles cut out of the 


Woods, of 4/h, or the like ſort of Wood that will 


ſplit, provided it be ſtrong. . The higher you plant 
2 RA ts : your 
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your Tyees, the ſtronger the Poſts muſt be ; and care 
aro taken that the Frame be ſet upright, and 
ſtraight. ” + ; 
But it is to be obſerv'd, that in all the ſeveral 
ſizes of Eſpaliers, the Trees or Plants to be there 
Planted ought to be hanſome bred Plants, and ſuch 
as are furniſht with ſide Boyghs, that they may be 


tyed to the Rails, in order to. cauſe the Eſpallier to 


thicken the ſooner ; and itis to be Noted, that where 
theſe Eſpalliers are made in the middle of a Garden, 
that Zyme-Trees are rather more proper for this uſe, 
than Elms, by reaſon that the Roots of Elm-Trees run 
over a great deal of Ground, and injure moſt Trees or 
Plants that grow near them, which the Lyme-Tree 
does not near ſo much. | eG NS 

The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that this Eſpallier may 
be made of, are theſe. 


'C Dutch, 
Elms,@ Witch, 
| C Engliſh. 
Lyme. 
Horn-beam Beach. 
Maple. | 
Alder. | 
White thorn, 
Privet. | | 
Spruce-Fir. 
»Pines and Scotch-Firs. 
Lawrel: | 
* Holly. 
Yew. 
Apple... 
* Pear. 


Any of theſe ſorts} if ingeniouſly ordered and re-- 
gulated, as they ought to be, will anſwer the end 
Deſign'd. 7 : Sale 4.4 jp 
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'As to the Form thereof let it be an 
Oblong, or long Square, like that re- 
preſented in the Margent; and in 
laying out of its Dimenſions on "the 
Ground, let the two longeſt parrallel 
fides run North and South, or there- 
about. Ws | el 
Thelargeneſsand extentthereofmuſt 
be regulated and proporton'd, accord- 
ing to the number of -tender Greens 
and Plants which it's deſign?d toi:con- 
tain, always allowing proper diſtances 


in placing of them, and. for Allies, | 


that there may be conveniency » of 


coming _to Water and View them on + 


all OccaſiMs. - | 


Now let it be confider'd where this 
Efpallier ought to be placed, and if it 
"may be conyentently done, let it be 
at no very great diſtance from the 
Green Fouſe, ( where they ſtand in 
Winter) for. the better removing of 
them forward and backward : But-if 
it cannot be ſo ordered + without 
obſtructing of "the decent. View of the 
Garden or Buildings,gythen' place it in 
ſome other conyenient *part of. the 

The next thing 1s to beg] nto1 
this E/pallier, in order, to which, 
its Dimenſions are markt out, make a 
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Border anſwerable ther tO, which ſhould;. ' | 
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be eight Foot wide, and well Tren 


and a half, or three Foot deep; if theC 
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naturally good ſo deep, it muſt. be made good, leaſt 
after the Trees have been planted ſome Years, when 
they come to ſtrike Root deep, they pierce down to a 


Poor, 
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Poor, Cold, Barren Earth, and are thereby exceed- 
ingly hindred 1n their Progreſs ; If the Ground be 
naturally £000, then only digg and trench jt well, 
without adding any compoſt to better it. - 

Thus far it's ſuppoſed, that the form of this Eſ- 
pallier is agreed ypon, as alſo the extent and largneſs, 
and the Borders ready made, ſo that all is ready for 
Planting ſuch Trees as ſhall be judg'd moſt requiſite 


for this Work. 


| The ſeveral ſorts of Trees that are mentioned / 


before. 


We will begin with the'Zlm, of which there are 
_ ſorts, viz. The Dutch, the Witch, and the Eng- 
;/b, and are all fit for this purpoſe; but.ghe Dutch 
and the. Witch, are the greateſt Growers, ſhoot 
freeſt, and come ſooneſt to PerfeQion, 

If is deſign'd to make an.Eſpalliey to be ſerviceable 
the firſt or ſecond Year, then it will be requiſite-in the 
firſt place, to make a Frame of Wood, or Rail, to 
which the Trees muſt be faſten'd after.,they are' plan- 
ted, becauſe they muſt be of a much larger ſize than 
thoſe that*are to grow upeaſtrely. _ 

The Elms for this Eſpallter, to be ſerviceable the 
firſt Year, muſt be of two S1zes, the largeſt ſhould be 
about eight- or” ten Foot high, the leſſer about four 
or five Foot high, to be good Bruſhy Trees from 
to bottom}, as near as. may be z let them be Prun'd, 
but ſo that the ſide Boughs may remain, to be ſpread 
out and faſten'd by Withs to the Frame. 

| Theſe Trees muſt be Planted in the Border in a 
{ſtreight-line, the largeſt ſize to. be at three Foot 
diſtance from'each other, and between all the largeſt | 
ſize throughout,” plant one of. the leſſer ſize," by 


<7 5 


which means there 'will be Planted an equal number 
of both lizes, "T's 3 * | Bs. 
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Moiſt, indeed you can hardly err in Planting of 
them ſhallow. | 

Let the Frame be made ſtrong and ſubſtantial, and 
of a ſyfficient Heighth, the Poſts fixed ſtrongly to the 
Ground ; when the Trees are planted, and faſten'd 
to this Frame, they will grow more uniform and 
upright, and thick from top to bottom. They mult 
be;kept ſheer?d and' water'd on all Occaſions. | 

But Eſpalliers are to be 'made without'a Frame of 
W ood: to+ſupport it, and the Trees at firſt Plant- 
ing, to be' of a much ſmaller frze, the largeſt may 
be five or ſix Foot High, the leſſer of four Foor, 
Plant -the / largeſt at three Foot aſunder, and. the 
I<f&r ſize between them as before, let them be Young 
| Frees; "andthe - fuller 'of Boughs the better, 
but”: then'-the Bonghs muſt be ;cut.off, within-an Inch, 
two or three of the Stem, . and-as they Grow to. be of- 
ten ſheer'd-or, clipt ; that, they may grow upright and 
appear uniform'like a Wall, the .Bdrders muſt be kept 
clean from Weeds, and carefully dugg every Year, 
but not fo deep as to injure the Roots. 

* © The Lyme or Linden Tree, (call it as you 


Tyme for yeaſe) It fit for this uſe, chuſe'two ſizes, 


__* let them be bruſhy thriving Trees, thelarg- 
elt {#ze may be ſix or ſeven Foot high, the leſſer three 
Foot high, to be planted. in the ſame Qrder and 
diſtance as the Elms before mention'd, alfo to be 
Prun'd and Sheer'd like them, and the border lightly 
. dugg yearly. OT” | 
Hurnbean ans oribeam and Beach, are inferior to 
Beach for © none for an Eſpalher, of thoſe ſorts of 
Eſpaliiers. Trees "that ſhed their Leaves, and for 

ſome Reaſons, may be preterr'd,as thus : 
The Trees grow-naturally very thick, and hold their 
Leaves on the longeſt of any that ſhed them; the 


only Objection againſt them is, they cannot'be plant- - 


ed ſo large as Elms or Lymes; but if the'Plants be 
Pet, raifd 
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- Avoid Planting them-too deep, if the Groynd be 
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' defence of Gardens. XXIX 
rais'd from Seed, .and have been tranſplanted, they 
come freely away, and if ' carefully Planted and 
- Waterd, when neceſſary, they will proſper wel], 
eſpecially when they arrive to be five or ſix Foot high, 
they will ſhoot away ſtrongly every Year: Clinſe 
two ſizes, the largeſt of four or five Foot, the ſmall 
of two or three Foot, plant the largeſt at eighteen 
Inches aſunder, the ſmall between them, as before. 
Maple, if planted of young Sets will make 
a good Hedge, and thickens well after Clip- Maple. 
ing. * 
: Slider: for a wet or moiſt Ground, makes Alder. 
a very good" Hedge, ' . _ | 
IWhite-thorn and” Privet, moſt People y7re.thorn 
know _ will make very* good” Hedges,” and Priver. 
but then they will not admit of being >, © 
planted fo large as other Tyees ; but being planted 
{mall Plants, and as they grow up to be yearly clipt 
on the ſides, they*l grow well without any Eſpallter 
Frame to ſupport them. But theſe and all thoſe 
plants that are planted ſmall are not. for preſent ſer- 
vice, but muſt have ſome Years time before they can 
be of any Uſe. FINS s c h * . 
We come now to ſpeak of the Spruce- 7s 
Fir for this Uſe, and indeed for fuch rome,” 
Perſons as can ſecure their Dr anges and | 
other tender Greens for ſome#few Years, till an 
Eſpallier hereof be grown up fit to receive them, it 
will be incomparable, and make-a very beautiful and 
noble one; it the. Plants are Young they will thrive 
very well,” and may be clipt-with Sheers every Year 
as they. grow. up; beſides, by its.beautifulneſs in ap- 
pearing. Green all the Year, It has a.great Advantage 
© over any of.the former. 
The. benefit - and advanrage of this ſort of Fir is 
more than any of the reſt, by reaſon that it'will endure 
cutting or clipping, better than the other mee 
| in, 
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Fir, and after clipping it thickens very well, and is 
for this uſe the beſt ſort of Eueprgretns, for theſe tg, 
Reaſons. ho 9 

Firſt, Its a very ſpeedy grower. 
Secondly, It-endures clipping well; and thickens ſo 

well after clipping. 

| The beſt way to make this Fir-Eſpalier i is thus} 
thake the Borders as before mention'd of good Earth, 
the young Firs tobe healthy, thriving Plants, of two 
Sizes; let the largeſt be three Foot and a half or four 
Foot, the ſmalleſt of two Foot; the, largeſt ſize 
ſhould be plane ab Foot: aſugk ler, with the 
ſmaller £ze planted between them as before, they 
muſt be taken great care. of for the three firſt Years} 
to water them and k ecP. them dean from Weeds; but 
In clipping of them, obſerve, not _to..clip them juſt 
againſt Winter, for thereby it cauſes the Tzeeto look 
ruſty in the depth”of Winter, but if they are clipt a 
littleafter Mid-Summer, they ng of a lovely beau- 
tiful Green. 


% 
Pine and 
Scotch Fir » 


ry TOS TT. yy" 
ah rand? rh ig rs cauſe Jil. will norendure 
* ellpping wa F nor make, fo tegular a growth, 
find by trial of Tome ne.of them ip 'Plantati 
at Brompton;Park, As Tor the 11ze and diſtance! of 
> the ſame Me thod, as for the Spruce-Fir. 
rel alſo is not.anfit for this purpoſe, 
full ' = , and the Scituation not 
ach expos'd to the Windszthe young 
:may\be' of two fi iZes;.the argeſt a- 
bout three or four ot high; to be. -Planted at three 
Foot diſtance, and't the" ſmalleſt about a Foot: 
half, to.be planted b tween the largeſts It $ x quick 4 


Gromer. | 
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The Holly 1s a moſt excellent Tree for | ; 
making. Eſpalters, continues green all Zlly for 
the Winter, will grow exceeding thick, E/plters. 
values not the Power of the ſevereſt 
Storms, and may be brought into wheat thickneſs or 
form the Projecter pleaſes. 

The chiefeſt Objection againſt it is, that it's a ſlow 
grower, but that?s only for the firſt, ſecond, or third 
Years after *tis planted, *cill is has taken ſtrong Root 
in the Ground; but it time and Patience be allow'd 
*tall it be of ſufficient Heighth,-it will make abundant 
Recompence; Great care muſt be taken to get young 
thriving Plants of two ſizes, the largeſt of one Fook 
and a half high, and plantgd about two Foot aſunder, 
the leſſer ſize of nine Inches or a Foot high, to be plan- 
ted between the larger ſize as before; if the young 
Plants be good and carefully tended, water'd and clipt, 
and the Borders flightly dug every Year, they will 
ſhoot away very faſt, eſpecially after they arrive to be 
four or five foot high, as for example, in the Hedges 
of our Plantation at Brompton Park, they have advan- 
ced twoFoot, and two Foot and a half in one Year, _ 

As' for: Yews to make Eſpalters, when 
they are carefully planted and well ordered, rew for 
and time and patience allow'd cill an Eſpa- #/paliers. 
lier hereof comes to perfection, it makes a _ _ 
noble, firm, and durable one, and for this uſe will 
excel” the beſt Brick Fall; the young Plants may be 
of the ſame ſize as thoſe of the Holly before mention'd, 
and manner of planting the ſame; they muſt be clipt 
every Year, and water*d on all occafions, and kept 

clean from\Weeds. IO 

Apples and Pears come now to be ſpoke | 
to, and ſome of them are fit enough for ,A49!e5 04 


: TO | "mer ; Pears for 
this purpo ſe, the Tizes which they ought 75,774 
to be'o may be thus, the largeſt ſize to Jpalier 
' be Tall Standards, the ſmaller ſize to be Dwarfs, or 
good bryſhy young Trees ; the talhones may be _ 
te 
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ted about four or five Foot aſunder; theſe with care - 


and good management will grow without a Fraine 
of Wood, but in this as in all others it muſt begranted, 
that they are better with a Frame of Wood than 
without. If a Frame be made, let the fide Bonghs be 
faſtned to the Rail 3. let the ſmall Dwarf Trees be 
planted between them as before, | 

It will be neceſſary in making of this Eſpalier of 
Apples and Pears to chuſe ſuch ſorts of them as do na- 
turally aſpire and grow upright, for there are ſome 
of both forts that are inclin'd to grow otherwiſe. 
Amoneſt the Apples the Golden Pepin may be choſen. 

This Eſpalier may have one advantage over the 
former ſorts, which is by its producing of Fruit every 


Year, and is likewiſe very uſeful for. 

our Kitchen-Garden from the ſis fight of Wal 

of Pleaſure. As for the pfoper ſorts of this uf 

beſt to conſult with ſome ingenious Nurſery. +5, qr 

w_ make choice of ſuch as ſhall be fit for this pur- 
e. 

wy an Eſpalier be made of Apples and Pears without a 


Frame of Wood, the Trces muſt be ſmaller, and of- 


ſuch ſize as is direfted for the Elm. 

Perhaps it may be thought neceſſary to add a 
Word'or two as to what Aſpet& the' entrance Into this 
_Eſpalier ought to be ; but herein every one may do 
as he ſhall think moſt proper, with re erence to the 

- place where it ſtands. 


But ſome will obje@, 
Is not a Brick Wall ſooner made, more ſubſtantial, 


durable, and more effeQual for this uſe than any of 


the former. 


In anſwer to which, The principal deſi ign of theſe 
Eſpaliers is to deaden the violence of be, that | 
'w 


the tender Greens and Plants which are encon 
by them may be ſerene and quiet ; and Exp 
rells us, that the beſt Brick or. Stone Wall, will not 


the: pounding 


; fence of Gardens. = xx 
' | fe& this, for Walls being compatt-and cloſe built, 
have a {t Power to repulſe and beat back the 
"Force of violent Winds, to the great detriment of _ 
whatſoever is tender that grows near thein, being 
ſometimes rent in Pieces. But the moſt tempeſtuous 
| Winds beating againſt theſe Eſpalliers ; eſpecially if 
made of Spruce-Fir, Holly, or Tew, they gently give * 
way to its Force, without any manner of repulſe, 
and hereby all tender Greens and Plants encompaſſed 
' by them are ſafe and ſecure. | 
But thoſe that: deſign to make: an Eſpallier of any 
of the five ſorts of Greens before mention?d, and can- 
| Not ſtay till they are grown up, but want a preſent 
| ſecurity for their tender Greens; herein the beſt 
| way will be, (as we have tryed and found by Ex- 
, Periencee) to proceed thus, | Firſt lay out the Dimen- 
| ſions -for the ſaid Eſpallier of Ever-Greens, make the 
| Borders as before dire&ed ro thoſe Dimenſions, 
which plant at the proper Scaſon with Spruce-Firs, 
or other foremention*d hardy Greens, to the out- 
| bounds of which all round, draw Parallel Lines 
| to the ſeveral ſides, 18 Foot diſtant from it, and 
| here make another Border all round, and mike a 
\ Frame of Wood as is before directed : After which. 
Plant this Border with large Elms or Lymes, or any 
of the beforemention?d Trees that ſhed their Leaves. 
The fize and manner of Planting thein is mention'd 
before more at large ; tho? for this vſe, the larger 
the Trees, and the higer the Fratnie, the better, 
| Theſe large Trees will form themſelves thick with 
| - their Leaves, the firſt and ſecond Year, and atter- 
wards will fo continue, and are of great uſe till the 
Eſpallier of Ever-greens is grown uþ of a ſufficient 
eighth, to be a ſecurity of it elf, after which the ſaid 
Elms or Zymes may be taken up, and Planted. elle- 
where, in ſome place not far off, eicher te\make a 
View, or ſome other proper place of Shade near ts . 
, Houſes. | 
i» C Aa 
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And now as to what as here been finmbly. offer'd; 
it may poſſibly be' thought to .proceed” from:ſome 
reſerve of {elf intereſt, to thoſe of our Profeſſion,” - * 


To this we anſwer. 


"That fince the ſucceſs of our Tnduftry hitherto 
hath  Eſtabliſht us a Reputation, amongſt ſo many 
Noble and Fortby Perſons as have been pleaſed to 
make uſe of our Service,. we have no cauſe at all. to 
apprehend : the loſs: of the. continuance of their fa- 
vour and good Opinions, or any. need to ſeek it by 
mean*and deceitful ways. : | | 

Thoſe who will but. 'confider with what Freedom 
and Plainneſs we have. endeavour'd to.lay down-the 
Dire&ions we here Recommend, will ſoon, and-in 
Juſtice too, abſolve [us.of any, unworthy: deſign, or 
ether than what is for the Publick-Good ;; ſince there 
could not be indeed a readiex way-to.ruin our Repu- 
tation, than thro” our ſilence to ſuffer Gentlemen, the 
noble Patrons and Encouragers of our Labours, (and 
who have been at ſo great Charge and Pains:to Culti- 
vate and Adorn their Gardens) to want the beſt Dire- 
tions we can give; or abetter to preſerveour Credit 
with them.thait'by diſcovering to all the World what, 
(hot by Conjecture. only, but. by long'Experience, 
and our own many Years diligent-Obſervation,). we 
find the . beſt Expedients to keep and maintain them 
In their Beauty, CF "100 | 

[t really grieves. ns-more to ſee a Garden of Curi- 
ons Plants miſcarry, thro? any of thoſe deſtructive Ac- 
cidents'we have mentiond,than any adfantage which 
may be thought to Accrue to us, by the ſupplies that 
are daily fetch*d from. our Magazines and Nurſeries, 
to repair and furniſh what is loft, can. be the keaſt 
latisfaction to us ;,It being our beſt and only true in- 
tereſt, that all we do ſhould proſper z from ſuch In- 

. COUTAEEnIEnt 17 IS we ate ſure to Thrive with ' the 
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- Favour and'Good Will 


- ty, and then. not only will a RefleQion be.gratefy, 
| but this Accommodation delightful. OD © 


| Pre 


_ this meets with-Reception and Encouragement. 
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nd'G of thoſe who. are- pleaſed. to 
employ 'us, 'and make uſe of theſe DireQions. with: a 
Bleſſing from above. - If - Planting: be undertaken 
in Youth, with what. pleaſure may.a Perſon view 


the ſucceſſive growths. of his Induſtry, and | in; his 


own time behold his new Plantation in much. Matyrj- 
9 


Fo Conclude, All we have: here ſaid relating. to 
Eſpalliers, and of their great uſe and Benefit, we a- 
gain Recommend. to, ſach as would enjoy, the. moſt 
Noble and Inſtru&ive Ornantent of a Garden. in varie- 
ty of Greens, and preſerve them in a flouriſhing Con- 

«dition. How- contrary it is to our Inclination that a- 
ny  ſhovld:+ Miſcarry, . we,hope' we have- ingeniouſly 
Hegured, inour giving the plaineſt DireQtion for their 

ryation,' grounded on long Experience, which 
we as freely Communicate, as we ſhall farther do, if 
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OF 


FRUIT-GARDENS, 


£0 0 
Kitchen-Gardens. ; 


That a Gardner ought to be well id in the 1, 
Culture of Fruit and Kitchen- Gardens bY 


S Gardens feem to be in a perpatudl'mo- 
tion, always ating either for good or t}+ 
according to the good' or'/ill Condu&t of 

ad. A. their Maſter; fo they ſeldom fail, either 

to recompence the Diligent and Ingenious;or feverely 
to puniſh the Lazy and Unskilful. There is daily ſome 
new thing to be done,as to Sow.Plant;Prune,Pallifades 
to - ſee | Plants grow; Legumes:'Imbelliſh, Trees 

Bloſſom, Fruit Koitting; then Thickning, Cotouring. 

Ripening, and at Iaſf to gather them ; and yes this 

lo neceſlary a Skill, is not ſo extreamly difficult, as 

| "Tis. generally thonght to be. For having had the 

i | Jonour of being near Thirty two Years Dire&or of 

;| 3ll the Fruit and Kirchen-Gardens of the Royal- Fami- 

Iy, I do affirm, for the farisfaftion of the ingenious, 

that LS very eaſie to attain to as much Knowledge 
| B a5 
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as is reaſonably neceſſary for the Curious; either to 
avoid what might perplex them; or at leaſt put them 


P 
—_— w 


in a Condition of enjoying their wiſhes provided due 
attention be given to the following Rules. 
The Firſt relates to the Quality of the Ground, its 
. neceſſary depths, Tillage, and Amendments, and the 
ordinary Modeling of uſeful Gardens. : X 
'The Second concerns the Choice of Trees well 
qualified, either in or out of the Nurſeries 3 the 
Narnes of the principal Kinds of Fruits of every Seaſon, 
to beableto diſtinguiſh them, and what number of each 
the compaſs of his Garden may require. To know how 
to prepare the Heads and Roots of Trees before they 
be put into the ground again, to place them at a | 
convenient--diftance, and in a goed expoſure, and 
then to know (if not all) yet at leaſt the Principal 
Rules of Pruning, ' either as to: Dwarfs, or Wall- | 
Trees. How ta pinch off ſome Branches that are 
over vigorus, to Palliſade ſach as require it, to'trim 
ſich uſcleſs Budds and Sprigs as cauſe confuſion ; and 
= ly, to/give every one the Beauty they are capa- 
e of. ; 
_ _,. The Third relates to the making of Fruit grow 
Large, and Beautiful ; 'to gather them prudently, and 
eat them ſeaſonably. 6: EF 5 
The Fourth relates:to Grafts on all ſorts of Fruit- 
Trees, whether in Gardens, or Nurſeries, both as to 
time; and manner of applying them. 
» The Fifth relates to the general ConduCt of Kitch- 
en-Gardens, eſpetially'to underſtand the pleaſure and 
ofit - they may «yield, in every Month' of the 
car. | 
-- Theſe Articles not being many, the Curious may 
in a little time be fully inſtruted by the following 
Abridgment. | 
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CHAP. IL 
An Abridoment of the Maxims of Gard ning. 
Fir ARTICLE. 


The Qualification of the Earth or Sol. 


HE Soil of a Garden 'is known to be good for 
| Fruit-Trees. | 
1. When all which the graund produceth of it 
ſelf, or by Tillage, is Beautiful; Vigorous, and A- 
bundant 3 nothing poor or ſmall, which ſhould be 
ſtrong 3 or yellow, which ſhould be green. - 
? 2. When in ſmelling to a handful of Earth, it 
gives no 1ll ſcent. 
A 3:  Whea *tis ealie to Till, not over ſtrong, or 
If, 
4- When you handle it, *tis mellow, without be- 
ing too dry and light like Turf Earth, or like ground 
. altogether Sandy. : - 
When ?tis not over-moiſt, like Marſhy ground, 
or too hard, like Loomy ground, which is often ar 
the bottom of good Meadows, coming near to the 
_ nature of {tiff Clay. | 
6. Laſtly, as to the Colour, it mult be chiefly of a 
blackiſh gray, and: yet there's ſome rediſh that does 
_ well ; I never ſaw any both very white and 
good. 


Second AR TICLE. | 
Of the Depth of the Ground. 
: F-* the top appears good, you mult have three faqt 


deep of thee ſame Earth, which is very material, 
B 2 and 
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and of which you ought to be pretty well aſſured, by 
{ſounding the ground in five or ſix places ; *tis a great 
Error to be ſatisfied with leis depth for Trees. 


' Third 'ARTICLE. 
Of Tillages. 


<Tllge the oftner made, the better for Trees ; 


, there mult be at leaſt four yearly, viz. 


« At the Spring, digging or ſtirring with Forks; 
< At Midſummer by cleanſing and ſtirring the ſur- 
© face of the ground. Z 

© At the end of Auguſt, the ſame as at Midſum- 
© mer, and juſt before W:nter, -by well digging, and 
© cleanſing the ground from Weeds. 

© Beſides theſe ſtirrings, or diggings, its ſuppos'd 
© that the ground be clear?d from Weeds, as often as 
£ need requires. - It muſt never be unmanur?d, -nor 
$ trampled, nor beaten. 

. Small Plants, as Strawberries, Lettice, Succo- 
fry, &c. mult be often Weeded. 


F bn Fourth ARTICLE? 
A Direftions for Amendments. 


{A LL ſorts of Rotten Dung are excellent for 
L 3 grounds us'd for Kitchen-Garden-Plants,Sheeps 
Dung, when rotten, is good-for moſt ſorts of tender 
Plants. | 

© But it and moſt ſorts of Dung are of the greateſt 
© uſe to all Plantations of Fruit-T rees, and a general . 
< amendment, if thus apply'd, wiz. That is, on 
« fenc'd Borders; againſt Walls, in Dwarf-Plantati- 
© ons, or in Nurſeries, and f:ch like, which requires 
-£ amendivent,: the ground to be dugg, or looſen 
«with Forks.1n Auguſt, September, or October, accord- 
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* ing as a moiſt Seaſon ſhall offer ir ſelf; after which, 
* lay on the ſeveralyſorts of Dang, Sand, Chalk, Sea- 
* Coal-Aſhes, &c. as ſhall be moſt proper for the 
© nature of the Soil. Theſe Dungs being thus laid 
; On, and ſpread abroad, the Winter Rains and Frufts 
. will waſh it into the ground, to nouriſh moſt part 

of the Roots, and render the Earth healthy ; and all 
* Trees or Plants growing thereon, will receive the 
* full benefit thereof. And we are moſt certain that 
: by this ſort of Improvement, one Load will do 

more good, than two Load us'd the common way 
: of laying it on the ground, and Digging and Trench- 

ing oft in a foot or more under ground. - There is 
© near London, a ſort of Street-Soil, ſo calPd, becauſe 
*it's the cleanſing of the Streets, wherein there is a 
< great deal of Sca-Coal- Aſhes ; this ſort of Soil is of 
© very-great uſe, with a little roiten Horſe-Dung, or 
* Neats-Dung mixt, and laid on Land as aforeſaid. 
© eſpecially for all {tiff and wet Land, i: makes great 
* improvement, for it contains a great quantity of 
© Salt in it, by which it much enricheth ths Soil, and 
* hollows all ſtjfFand wet Land, whereby the Water 
© paſſeth thro' the treer. 


Fiith ARTICLE. 


H E beft and moſt convenient diſpoſition of 
Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens, is in well regulatcd 
Squares, ſo thar if poſlible, the length may exceed 
the breadth. The breadrh of the Walks mult be pro- 
portioned to the length and extent of the Garden,tne 
narroweſt not leſs than fix or ſeven foot, tine relt in 
Squares, not' to exceed fiften or twenty Fathom, or 
thirty or forty yards on one fide, to a httle more 
or leſs on the other ; they will be very well of ten 
or twelve Fathoms on one ſide, to fourteen or fifteen 
' on the other; common Paths for ſervice, ought 
B 3 $ 
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be about two Foot. No Kitchen-Garden can ſucceed 
without a Conveniency of watering. 


Sixth ARTICLE. 


Rees fit for Planting muſt have a clean ſhining 
T Bark, Shoots long and vigorous ; ſound Roots, 


and proportionate to the Ste, not too hairy, ſtreight, 
and of one Stem. 


Seventh ARTICLE. 


T O prepare a Tree for Planting, take off all the || 
bairy Roots, if they be dry, or dead, if nor, 
leave ſome; preſerve a few thick ones, but cinedy the | 
youngeſt and beſt, which have a more rediſh and | 
lively colour than the old ones, and mult be Prun'd 
reaſonably ſhort, only the bruig?d ends cut off on the | 
lower ſide, according to their thickneſs. In Dwarfs 
let the longeſt be not above ejght or nine Inches, in 
high Standards about a foot. . If Roots be not bruis'd 
in taking up, it's better to leave them longer 3 more 
may be allow'd to Mulberries and Cherry-Trees ; | 
weak Trees, according to their thickneſs, may have 
three or four Inches. * If there be five or ſix Roots | 
© ſpreading equally about the foot, and well plac'd, | 


Etis enov%h, 
Eighth ARTICLE. 


N order to plant. well, you ſhould chuſe dry wea- | 
ther, to the end that the Earth, being dry, may & 
ealily fill vp between the Roots. | 
T he time to Plant Fruit-Trees, and all other Trees | 
that loſe their Leaves, which are equally hardy, 1s * 


from ' 
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from the end of September, to the beginning of March; 
and ſometimes both ſooner and later. *© In wet 
© ground, the Spring is better than September, or 
© OfFober. 

© Let not the end of the Root be above a foot in 
© the ground, cover the upper part of the Root with 
' © about eight Inches of Mould, then apply half rotren 
© Dung thereon, laying on that a ſmall quantity of 
© Earth, after which, apply Fearn, Litter, or Straw 
© thereon, which will keep the Roots warm in Win- 
© ter, and moiſt in Summer. After the two Roots 
© are Prun'd, cut the Stem to its deſigned length, be- 
© fore you Plant it, 

The proportion of the heighth of the Body of the 
Dwarf may be from 8 to 18 Inches. _ | 

High Standards about 6 or 7 foot, in all Soils ; let 
none of the Roots incline ſtraight downwards, but, if 


— Yollible, ſpreading on each fide. hy 


Trampling or treading ſpoils ſmall Trees, but is 
neceſſary to great ones, to ſecure them againſt the 
Winds. | | 

Set not too deep in any ground, eſpecially in wet 
ground, the ſhallower the better, and raiſe little Hills 
above the Roots, as before directed. | 

Wall-Trees muſt be diſtanced by the goodneſs of 
the Earth, and height of the Wall.. If the Walls 
are 12 foot high, let one Tree ſhoot up to garniſh the 
top, between two to garniſh the bottom, planting 
them within 5 or 6 foot of each other, But for Walls 
of 6 or 7 foot high, the Trees may be Planted at a- 
bout 9 foot diſtance. 


Ninth ARTICLE. 


HIS relating all to Pruning, is referr'd to 
the Fourth Part, which Treats largely on that 


Subje&. 
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Tenth ARTICLE. 


S to Eſpalliers or Wall-Fruits, the Branches aught 
{ A to be Pallifado?d or ſpread about May, by an 
* orderly diſpofing of the Branches to the right and 
left, which incline to-each ſide to avoid confuſion, as 
alſo in reſpe& of Barrenneſfs, and to avoid croſling 
one another, But Barrenneſs being the greateſt defeft, 
Croſſing muſt not be ſcrupled, when Barrennelſs can- 
not otherwiſe be avoided. ES © 
© Preſerve all the fine Branches which Peach-Trees 
ſhoot out, unleſs they prove ſo numerous as to cauſe 
confuſion. However, if neceflity require, cut cloſe 
ſome of the moſt unruly Branches ; likewiſe take away 
the Branches of falſe Wood, which ſometimes grow 
an the front of Pear Wall-Trees, as well as thoſe 
growing in the middle of Dwarfs, which is calPd the 
Trimming of Budds, or uſeleſs Branches. i 


Eleventh A R TICLE. 


HIS relates to /fhe' gathering laying up, and 
ordering in 'the Store-houſe, ſuch Fruit as 
_ do not ripen upon the Tree ; for which I referr you 
bo the Treatiſes upon this. SubjeQ, . which are the 
7th, $tb, and gth Chapters of the 5th Book, 


Twelfth ARTICLE. 


THIS Article being only of Grafts, and Nurſe- 
ries, . the Reader is referr'd to the 11th Chapter 
of the 5th Book, where the Author Diſcoyrſes at 
large an theſe Subjects, TE LEPY 


Thirtcenth 


———- RN, 


F* ..._.__...-- Thirteenth ARTICLE, 


wy 


T* HIS relates to Kitchen-Gardens, and the works 

of every [Seaſon, . which is alſo referr*d to the 
1f, 24, and 3d Chapters of the 6th Part, where the 
Reader will find ſeveral uſeful Galendgrs, and Apha- 
.bets of works to be done, relating to the Provifions 
for, and Produdts of every Month in the Year. 


ws... 


CHAP. IV. 


F this the Author makes no other uſe, than 
CF/ to write a tedious enumeration of the ſeveral 
Qualifications requiſite, to a good Gardner ; all 
which may be ſumm'd up into the following ſhort 

_ Character, Yiz. | bs 
- He ſhould be neither too Old, nor too Young, 
Vigorous and Ave, of good Capacity and Experi-/ 
ence, of known Diligence and Honeſty, of good 
- Nature and Afﬀability ; and no dopbt but theſe Qua- 
Jifications will recominend him to any Perſon of 


Quality. 
The End of the Abſtrat? of the Firſt 


Part. 
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O FE | 
FRUIT-GADENS, 
| AND 
Kitchen-Gardens. 


VOLT PART: V- - 


Shall here Treat of Four Things. : 
[| 1. Of the Conditions neceſſary to a good Fruit 

and Kitchen-Garden. 97" I 

2. Of Earth in General. 8. 
3; How to Corre& the Defeds in Gardens ready 
made. 
4. Of Cultivating Gardens, with art account of the 

Soil proper for each ſort of Fruit. "8. 


« 


CHAP. IL 
Of the Conditions neceſſary to # good G —— 


r. F HE Ground muſt be good, whatever the' | 
Colour be. | : 
© 2. The Situation muſt be fayourable. 
3. A good Convenience for Water. 
4- The Ground to be upon a ſmall Riſing, 


5. Of 


. tn + cies; ACA CAA LB. titre Ger. a Ra. Be Is; 
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5, Of an agreeable Figure, and good entrance. 
6. Enclos%d with reaſonable high Walls. 
-7. The acceſs to be caſte and convenient. 
Let us now try whether theſe Articles, and the 


C—_— of them, . be grounded upon ſufficient Rea- 
on. | 


_—_——— 


— 


CHAF. I 
Of Earth in General. 


O contra&t our Author's many diſtinftions of 
Sands and Earths, we ſhall reduce them to Five 

- General Heads. 
Thoſe that are moderately fat, unQtious, and ſtick- 

ing together, make ſtrong Earth. : 
Others more inclining to it are Loomy Earth, ſuch 


as are extream unctious make Clayey and heavy 
Earth, unfit for Culture. 


| Of theſe ſome are black, red, white, and grey ; 
but Colour is not very eſſential to the goodneſs of 
Soil, as we ſhall prove hereafter. 

The Fourth is of the ſeveral forts of light and San- 
dy, which are of a hollow nature, aud very proper 
towards the meliorating and manuring the heavy 
Earth before mention'd. | 

The -Firſt is of a Sandy Limy nature, in which 
generally ſpeaking moſt Trees thrive beſt ; and if it 
has a ſmall mixture of Stones in it, we find no injury 
in that, but'rather a benefit to the Roots of the Trees 
therein Planted. | 

The Large Cherry-Trees of the Vale of Mount 
Morancy, and the fine Plumb-Trees of the Hills of 
AMoudon, inform what Soil is proper for Cherries, 
and what for Plambs. Sometimes in a ſmall compaſs 
of ground there are veins of Earth extreamly differ- 
ent; for Wheat grows well in many places, _ 

DR clo 
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cloſe by perhaps the ground is fit only for Rye, and 
ſo likewiſe for Grapes, and other Fruits, And many 
things ſacceed: well in England, which will not thrive 
in Frazce: And ſo on the Contrary. 


Os I OS 
— 


CHAP. II. 


Of the neceſſary Conditions requiſite to a good + 
| | Earth. 


£ ba, produCttion muſt be vigorous, and numerous. 
2, It muſt calily recover it ſelf, when worn 


Our, 

3. It muſt have no ll taſte, or ſcent init. 

4. It muſt be at leaſt 3 foot in depth. --- 

5. Free from great ſtones, and eaſe to Till, 

' 6. Neither too moiſt, nor too dry. 
4p OED Maxims I explain in the following SeQions, 
7z, 

Firſt, The firſt proof of a good Earth is, when of 
it ſelf it produceth [Trees having vigorous and nume- 
rous Branches, where the Plants grow with large thick 
Leaves, and the Trees grow up in few years. 

Secondly. The ſecond proof of good Earth is, that 
it eaſily repairs what injuries it ſhall receive by great 
Droughts, great Moiſture,. or long Nouriſhment of 
Foreign Plants, tho? much depends upon the: fituati- 
on. Therefore take it as a Maxim, that no Earth 
can be ſaid to be good, which ſhews not its Fertility 
by its Productions, and 1s likewiſe able to recover it 
ſelf when brought low. Theſe are the Earths for 
Fruit-Gardens. As for Kitchen-Gardens, 1 do grant, 
that having a full ſupply of Dung, and Water, the 
Jaduftrious Gard*ner may do Miracles, 

Thirdly. The goodneſs of the Earth does alſo gon- 
fiſt in having neither ſinell, .nor taſte ; ſince-all our 
Fruits and Zegumes will infallibly be tainted with 

of whatever 
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| whatever /is ill or unſavoury in that kind; a convin- 
" cing proof of which, are thoſe Wines that taſte of 


- the Soil. 


The taſte and ſmell may be tried by ſmelling to a 


- handful of it, or ſoaking it in Water, and ſtraining 


{ harm. 


it thro? a Linen Cloth. 
Legumes require not ſo much nicety, becauſe the - 
boxing throws off what might be unpleaſing to the _ 
e. 
 Fourthly, A farther enquiry into good Earth, is to 
ſound the depth of the ground, to try if it be at leaſt 
foot of as good Mold as the top is; and if ( with 
long uſe) this Earth become almoſt” worn out, you 
may recover it, 'by throwing what lay at the bottom 
up to the'top. 29; Nt © 
Without this choice of a ſufficient depth of Earth, 
your Trees and Zegumes will grow yellow and ſick, 
many of them periſh, and after five or ſix years pati- 
ence, when you expect the benefit, you'll be oblig'd 
to be at the expence of a new Plantation. 
Fifthly, A good Earth, without being too light, 
ought to be caſte to Cultivate, pretty free from great 
Stones; if there's but a few, they do little or no 


Light Moulds do'very much multiply the Roots of 


F Plants, by drinking in the Rains, and Watering, and 


makes eaſte paſſage for the Roots to run in ; they are 
alſo cafily impregnated and kept warm by the Sun, 


and conſequently quick in produQtion, 


Earth which is' too ſtrong and cuts like Loomy 


; or ſtiff ground, is apt to cloſe and grow hard, to 
: ſachadegree, that Rains or Waterings will ſcarce 


ſoak into them ; ſuch Earth is naturally inclin'd to 
rottenneſs, is cold .and backwards in produQtions, 
keeps a continual moiſture at bottom, apt to ſplit-and 
crack in great heats, inſomuch that they are incapa- 
ble of Culture, prejudicial to Trees and-Plants that 
have newly taken Root, by uncovering ſume; and 
breaking others, But 


1, 
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© But all ſuch Grounds as are ſo ſtiff,” are pernicious 
©to Trees, without care be taken, which in all Plant- 
© ing ought to be very high (nay rather) on the top of 
the Ground, 'than'in it, raifing'a ſufficient quantity 
© of good Earth to the Roots of each Tree, > that 
© when Roots of the Trees ſhoot, they have the 
< benefit of the beſt Earth that lies on the top of the 
© Ground, and are notconfin'd in the wet Earth 
£ which the nature of the ground produces, as they 
< would'be when planted low in all vhoſe ſorts of 
 * Grounds, But there is an excellent Method for Ma- | 
© nuring and Meliorating of ſuch Grounds, by digging 
© it up in the Winter, and laying on a Coat of a cer- 
< tain ſort of Dung call d Street-Soil-; as is explain'd 
© nibre at large in the 5th Page of the Firſt Part. 
©: We came now to the Cure of the defects ' of an 
Earthitoo light and dry. IT | 
_ . The firſt Expedient is to remove as much of that 
Sandy Earth as will amount to 3 foot deep, and af- 
terwards fill that up with -as good Earth as you can | 
get, of a ſtifter nature, with a good mixture of Cow- J 
Dung. . | 
* As for removing of ſuch dry Earth as the Author | 
© deſcribes, undoubredly the DireQtions may be good 
* for a Prince's Pocket ; but this being deſign'd for | 
* the publick good, and for the. uſe of all honeſt | 
© Country Gentlemen, it may be*' accompliſh'd with- 
© out that Charge; viz, in bringing in a'certain 
© quantity of :more ſolid Earth mixt with Cow-dung, 
*to mix with the other Earth, which will conduce 
s much to. the improvement of it. f 
The Second 1s to keep the Cultivated Places ſome- | 
what lower than the Walks, that the Water which | 
falls upon them, 'may run'into that Gronnd. ; 
Or, Thirdly, - throw into thoſe Cultivated -pla- | 
ces all the Snow- which ſhall happen to lie upon | 
the Walks, and other parts near at hand, during the 
Winter, | Fa 
| ; ' Theſe 
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Theſe Experiments we have perſwaded our Friends 
to practiſe, with great ſucceſs. 
Sometimes there lies water about three foot under 
ground, as it commonly happens at the bottoms of 
Vales, or where there lies a good black Sand ; this 
weter is naturally rais'd to the top, always keeping 
the Earth'in good temper for produftion. Whereas 
on the contrary, water lying within a foot, or ſome- 
what more, being there ſtopt by Chalk, Stone, or 
Riff Clay ; if ſome way be not found to diſcharge 
this water, the Soil will grow cold, rotten, and ſtark 
In Cold Countries light Earth is to be preferr?d, 
* becauſe *cis made warm by a ſmall Heat ; but on the 
contrary, in Hot Countries, a ſtrong fat Soil is beſt, 
3 - heat not fo eaſily penetrating, or drying up the 
Plants. | 
. ©» Therefore happy are they who pitch upon a fertile 
Soil, without taſte, ſufficiently deep, moderately 
light, pretty free from ſtones, neither roo ſtrong and 
moiſt, nor tao light and dry. | | 


_—_ 


CHAP. IV. 
Of other Terms «Sd in diſcoarſing of Earth. 
| Of worn-out Earth. 


HE moſt Fruitful Earth will in time be worn 

out: by the multitude of its productions ; I 
meaa ſuch as are forced upon it : bur where it bears 
what is only natural. and voluntary, as the ground-of 
a good Meadow, it ſuffers no detriment. z- but when 
you £0. abour-to, force it to produce Sant-Foin, 
Whear, or ariy Grain that is a ſtranger to it, you'll 
ſoon find it to flacken and abate of its Crop, and in the 
end grow poor, and want, help to put it into heart: 
again, * A' 
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WMll Egrth gecording to the- different quantities. and 
Ms O  Soherewſth it abounds, ſhoots forth ſe- | 
veral different kinds of Plants, ſometimes alto ether _ b 
and at the ſame time : witneſs the ground of good F 
Meadows. The like may be faid of Gronnds long | 
us'd for Vineyards, Woods, Foreſts, Orchards, &c. 
which when deſtgoyed, we cannot expe&t that they 
ſhould ſucceed again' with the fame Plants; becauſe 
its:too much waſted. But it may do well for ſmaller . 
Plants, as Pot-Herbs, Peaſe, Beans, &c. In this 
_ the Gar@ner muſt ſhew his $skill, in knowing what 
Plants ſhould ſucceed each other. But if he ſhould 
be oblig'd to Plant new Trees, in the room of others 
that are dead, then there is ſome work to be done 5 
of which hereafter. The manner of employing Earth | 
you will find more at large in the Treatife of Kit- | 
chen-Gardens. : | 


Of Fallow-Eaiti, 


Fallow, or | Earth that lies at reſt, is ugh 2s is 
left unemploy*d, in order to recover and re-Fabliſh : 
its former fruitfulneſs ; whether by the Influence of 
the Stars, or Rains, I determine not ; but *tis plain 
that good Earth having been much impair'd, if laid |} 
Fallow, and a little Dung laid thereon, or. Straw | 
burnt upon it, will eafjly recover its natural Ferti 


tility.. RIS oe | | 
Of Tranſported Earth, 


Fhis Expedient of .Tranſporting Earth' is ſeldoth 
vs'd, unleſs when a Garden is to be made in a place 
where there is none that is good, fuch Earth does 
really. improve by thus removing of it,” as is evident ; 
which proceeds either from the Air, or elſe by nia- 
king of it looſery and more penctrable to the 


R9v2ts, | 
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£ 4 | of New Earth. 


"New Earth 3 is ſich as never fwd to tHe Nouriſh- 
ment of -any Plant, viz, ſuch as lies'Three Foot deep, 
or as far as'you can go, if it be really Earth ; or elſe 
Earth that has been a long time built upon, : tho? for- 
merly it did' bear Plants, : both which forts are ex. 


treamly 00d both for -Plants, and Trees, Or like-: 


© wiſe Earth out. of fome Rich Paſture-Ground, 'of a 
« Sandy' Loamy Nature,where Cattle have been along 


* time fed,, is of excellent uſe for molt ſorts of Plants, 


Eſpecially if it has been thrown up in heaps to melio-- 
©rate; and have taken the Winter ms it will beſo 
© much the better. a FO 0 


tt 
4 


oy of the Colow of Good Earth. | 

' There is ond cod bad of almoſt all Colours, but” 
tis the blackiſh-gray that pleaſeth moſt; and has had' 
the approbation_. of former Ages. 1 have often 'met” 
with reddiſh and whitiſh Earths that have been incom-/ 
parable; but* ſeldonx any quite” white*hat. deſery'd 
that' Chara&er, There is ſome that is black onthe. 
top.of Hills; and alſo in Vales, which is 'only a dead 
Earth; the moſt "certain Argument of its: goodneſs, 
is"the' Strength, Vigour, Beauty, and largeneſs of the 
Plants and Hervs that it produceth, 


pm ene 


F. H A P. V. 
; the Situation of Gardens, 


A Fa a Kitchen-Gaiden,, little Vallies or "tas 


r 
"Grounds are' to be preferred to all other-Situ- 
ations, -and have commonly- all the advantagesthat 


can well be deſir'd, the Mold eaſie_and of ioficienp - 
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\ depth, *tis fatter?d by the Neighbopring Hills : Ze- 
gies grow here : Eafie and plenty Waterings are at- 
hand. Bnt then they are liable to-Inundations ; by 
which 4ſparaous, Artichoaks; Strawberries, &C. are vt= 
terly deitroy'dp when they come to be long over- 
flow'd. | 
_ As for Fruit-Gardens, certainly Ground Moderate- 
ly dry, and indifferent high, are the beſt, provided 
it be good in it felf, and deep enough. 

If Choice r2its grow not {o large on ſuch Grounds, 
yet it is recompenſed in the beauty of the Colour, 
goodneſs of Taſt, and Forwardneſs, How delicious 
are the Winter Thorns, Bergamots, Lanſac, Petit- 
Oins, Louis Bonnes, &c. growing upon an elevated 
Ground, . compar*d to thoſe in a Meadow-ground,; 
which ſhews the importance of the Situation of Fruzt= 
Gardens, But for Fruits and Legumes, nothing is 
- better than a riſing Ground, if good in it ſelf; the 
Waters above conſtantly waſhing, but not ſtaying up- 
on it, affords it a proper temper, the Sun perform- 
ing its part, and freeing it from the danger of cold, 
which Marſhy Grounds are always ſubject to. 
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'Of the Expoſure of Gardens, and what may be 
| gooa or ill in either of them, 
| ts are Four ſorts of Expoſitions, Zaft, Weſt, 
South, and North, Theſe Terms among Gard- 
ners, tgnifie the contrary to what they do with Geo- 
grapbers : For the Garner only intends thoſe Parts 
or Walls of the Garden upon which the Sun dire&tly 


ſhines, and in what manner it ſhines the whole Day ; 


cher as to the whole, or as to ſome lides of it, As 
for inſtance. LY POLY Wy ks 
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If the Sun at his Rid ing, and all the firſt half of the 
» Day, ' continues to ſhine upon one fide, that is the 
Eaſ# {de 3 that upon which the Sun ſhines the latter 
half part of the Day is the Weſt; that part where it 
ſhines longeſt in the whole Day is the South; - and that _ 
ide. on, which it .ſhines -leaſt, is -the . North, *Tis 
true, that whatever Situation a Garden is in, it muſt 
have all the Aſpedts of. the;Sun, except ſuch as lis 
againſt Hills, -or- the ſides of Mountains ; > ſome have 
the: riſing, ; others the ſetting Sun ; But for ſuch as 
are ſituated - upon open Plains, the difference of the 
Expoſbre i is not ſo ſenſible. + 

If your Garden be of ſtrong Earthand conſequent- 
ly Cold, the South Expoſure is beſt. : 

* If it be Light, and Hot, then the Eaſt i is to be pre- 
ferr'd : A Southern Expoſition i is often ſubje& to great 
Winds, , from the. middle of Auguſh, to the middle of 
O@Gober ; for which the Stalk ; | as the Y* irgoules, Vert 
Longues, St Germines,;-@'c, ſuffer much.;- others do. 
better reliſt.the Winds, as the T7 varn-Pears, Ambretts, 
La Chaſſeries, Dry-Martins, &c. + 

- ©*© Note. That where the Author ſpeaks of the Vir- 

68 paules, Vert-Longues, St.. Germines, &c., Planted. 
© Standards, 11s: to be underſtood 1 in reference . to 
& France ; * for here in England they require a good 
4 South Wall ; - for if they are planted either ,Stau-- 
* dards or Dwarfs, It's PE rare that they ſuc- 

6. cect 742 | 

-;The Eaſtern Expoſure is ſubje&t to North- Eaſt 
Winds, which-withers the Leaves and new Snoots, 
eſpecially.of Peach-Trees, -blowing down much Rer- 
nel.,and Stone-fruit; moreover the Eaſtern Wall-trees 
have little benefit of the Rains, which {ſeldom comes 
but from the Weſt. : . - 

:The . Weſtern, Expoſurc dreads the Net weſt 
Winds | in the Spring, and the Autuma Winds, thoſe 


throwers down of Fruits. :. : 
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&« As for the Northern Aſpect here in England; we 
< fnd it moſt proper for Baking-Fruits, eſpecially 
&« pears; alſo ſome {orts of Plumbs, and Morelia Cher- 
« ries may be planted there, to ſucceed, the Cherries 
« planted in other Expoſures. z” 

In ſhort, all Expoſitions have their perfeQions, 
and imperfections 3 we mult take our beſt advantage 
of the firſt, and uſe our beſt skill to defend our 
ſelves againſt the laſt. 


CHA?P. VIL 
Of the Conveniencies of Waterings for Gardens, 


HE Spring and Summer are ſubje& to. great: 
T Heats and Scorchings ; for which reaſon, the 
Legumes or Plants of that Seaſon, cannot acquire the 
largeneſs, thicknefs, fweetneſs, and delicacy which 
they ought to have ; but will be always bitter, hard, 
and inſipid, unleſs helpt by long Rains, which are ve- 
XY uncertain; or elſe plentiful Waterings, which we 
ought to have at command: And therefore tho? ſmall 


> — --— = 
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; The moſt common, but worſt of Waterings is that 
"of Wells 5 *tis true, they are neceſſary, where no 
better can be had ; but Rain-water, or Rivers, or a 
Canal, or a Pond well ſtored with Pipes, to diſtri- 
bute water into the ſeveral parts of a Garden, are 
the Soul of Vegetation. - 


—— 


CHAP. VII, andIS. _ 
That the Garden ought to be partly upon a Level, 
of a Pleaſant Figure, and well plac'd Entrance. 


Reat inequalities are troubleſome to Gardens, 
| "the overflowings of Rains cauſing great diſord- 
ers, and much trouble to repair them 3 ſmall uneven- 
, neſles do no great harm, rather good in a dry Earth ; 
and yet in Gardens too much inclining to drought, 
or that lie high, and of a perfe&t Level, *twill be pro- 
per to allow- them a little inequality, ſuch a one as - 
may be unperceiveable, and yet continue in all the 
Southern Walks, that the Water that in them is of 
no uſe, may fall to. repleniſh the Roots of the 
Trees, Qc. | 
| The beft Figure for a Fruit or Kitchen-Garden, 
and moſt convenient for Culture, is a beautiful 
Square of ſtraight Angles, being once and a half, if 
not twice ſo long as *tis broad, viz, From Forty 
yards, to Twenty, or Twenty Four 5 from Eighty 
yards, to Thirty Six, or Forty; from one Hundred 
and Sixty yards, to Eighty, one Hundred, or one 
Hundred and Twenty ; for from Squares it's -moſt 
eaſie to raiſe uniform Beds of Strawberries, Arte- 
choaks, Aſparagus, ©'c. or of Chervil, Parſley, &c. 
which:cannot well be done in an irregular Figure. 
' If the Kitchen-Garden be large, the Entrance 
ſhould be juſt in /tlie __ of that part which - 
b | LY 8 3 | tags 
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the moſt extent, as appears by the Figure at the 

point 4, in order to face an Alley, - which . being of 

the whole length of the Garden, will appear ſtately, 

by dividing the whole Jength of the Ground itito two 

equal parts, each of theſe compoſing Squares or Plots” 

too long in proportion to their breadth, maſt vo wh 
__<irided int into Unger nap | 


{The Entrance would not appear ſo well i in one of 
broad ſides, as Letter B,- - | 
hen under a neceſlity, I have made je Garidens, 

"which have had their Entrance at one of the Corners ; 
tuch is the Kitchen-Garden at Rarhbouillet, and yet no. 
hoy. finds fault, becauſe the Entrance faces a fine 


As bordered all wad vith, , or Walls full 
Yurt. 
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And tho' this Figure he not the moſt perfe®, ye 
I have made a fine Xithen-Garden of 220 yards in 
length, and 120 broad, reſembling the Figure of a 
Lozenge.z and tho* the Entrance has been made in 


the middle of the narroweſt fide 4, yet ts not eaſie 


to diſtinguiſh ſo ſmall an irregularity ; for tho? the 
Angles are not equal, 1t nevertheleſs hinders not the 
Plats from ſeeming;jperte& in their proportion, 


| — 


A Garden muſt be mell znclo8*d with Wa/ls, and not 
rf ar diſtant from the Honſe. | 


A Walt well garniſhed; Dwarfs well-ordered, and 
-A.* vigoraus; -all ſorts of good Fruits of every Sea» 
ſon, fine. Beds and Plats furniſhed with all ſorts of Ze- 
gumes, clean Walks of pxoportionable largenels, neat 
Borders 'well filPd with uſeful things, a well-con- 
triv'd variety-of what 1s neceſſary in - a-Xitthen-Gar- 
den for all . Seaſons; theſe :are the things that we 
ought.to have in our Gardens, and ſetting atid? all 
manner of Proſpects, a-Garden ought to' be incloſed 
with Falls ; for beſides the ſhelter they afford againſt 
troubleſome Winds, and Spring Froſts, its impol- 
ſible/to have early Zegi. nes, and fine Fraits without 
the help of them ; * befides many things that would 
ſcarce be able to grow inthe hotteſt part of Summer, 
are effected by the favour of a Wall. | 
In ſhort, Walls are ſo neceſſary, that to multiply 
them, I make as many little Gardens near __ 
one as I can, whereby I have more Wall-fruit? and 
bettgr:Mhcken,.-- © 
Thoſe Petſans who have ſeveral. Gardens, ?tis ne- 


 ceſlary that thoſe for Flowers and Shrubs, we mean the 


Parterr's ſhould face the principal aſpect of the Houſe, 
for nothing can be more Charming, than to fee at all 
_- TT. 4 | times 
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\times on that/ſide an-agreedble variety of a ſiicceſſion 
of Flowers ; therefore without prejudicing the Par- | 
terre,., we place our Garden in the beſt ground we can 
find near the Houſe, of a convenient acceſs. _. 
Such as'can have but one Garden, it will be far 
better to employ it/in'Fruits and Legumes,than in Box 
and Graſs-plats ;; in: ſuch a cale, if the Garden 
be indifferent large. *twill be convenient to take the 
neareſt part of it for a Payterye, leaving the reſt for 
things of uſe and neceſlity. 

'Ff the. place' be not _—__— make' no Parterre; 
but reſolve to employ it in Plants for uſe, placing the 
molt pleaſint {part of the 'Kitchen-Garden moſt ir 
ſight of the Houſe. A fine well-plac'd Arboy for 
ſhelter in caſe of a ſtorm, ' or to yiew the Cultyre of 
the Ground, will not do amils. Eh” i 
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How to Corret# defettive Ground, tither as to ay 
lity, or. want of quantity.. 


T' H 0 defetts of Earth may: be rotated to Five 
Pa rticulars.* : | | 
7, Bad Earth, | | 

2. Indifferent. * 

3. Indifferent good, but not enough of 1 It. 

4. To haye no Earth " = 

5. Tho? the Earth be never ſo good, yet the great 
moiſtyre to which it may be ſabje&, may maks it in- 
capable of improvement by; Culture. -.- 

- Þ. If the Earth be defeftive, for that it Rinks, or. 
is meer dead, watery Loom, or elſe ſtony, gravelly, 
or fyll of Pebles, or only ary: ;Sand. *.In this Caſe it 
muſt he taken away to the depth of Three foot in'the 
Aegis places of the Garden, viz. for Trees, and 

ong rooted Plants, and Two Foot for leſler Plats, 

filling 
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Hlling it up with the beſt 2fould you can get ; and if 
this be intended for the Garden next the Houſe, 
it ought to lie Two or Three Foot lower than the 
Houſe, from. whence there ought. to be a. Balluſter, 
with. ſome. ſteps. .to come down . into this Garden, 
which 1s a great Ornament. _ Way. 
, » Butas to what has been faid heretofore, as relating 
, to a Princes's Pocket, this may do' very: well, but the 
* Charges: being ſo great, it will be beſt to uſe the 
* aforelaid Diretipns, in-bringing/in a certain quantity 
+ of. Dung and Eartb of amore agreeable temper, to 
* 1ntermix therewith, - + ++ Crane af 4 
- , As to the Second Caſe, in which the Ground ha- 
ying a. ſfficient depth, 'yet the Zarth is nevertheleſs 
but indifferent, .either too dry. and light, or too 
tough-and moiſt, or elſe too much-worn out ; in this 
Cale, care muſt þe taken to mend. it, by mixing new 
Earth withit,. with this caution, that you mix loomy 
Earth with what is too light, and ſandy mould, with 
that..which is too tough, and that which is really 
good, with that which is worn out, unleſs you intend 
/4t ſhould recover it ſelf by reſt. Pae;n 2 th 
© And.is for improving. of it by Dung, obſerve 
** that all moiſt Dung, ſuch: as Cow-dung, is proper 
": to. be mixt with light Earth, and Dung, of a light 
** nature._to be mixt with heavy Clay, or cold loomy 
Bo TT Ons | DOE Apgk 
) 3- If it be really good, but not enough of it to 
make 'Three.Foot deep,:you muſt conſider whether 
the top of the Earth be of ſufficient highth ; if it be, 
then all that. is. naught muſt be removed, and good 
added, to make up the depth requir'd. FI 

If the Waters.are naturally in the Earth, they muſt 
either, be turn'd aſide" at a diſtance, by Gutters, or 
Drains; .or elſe you: muſt raiſe . the whole Plats, or 
only the great Beds upon ridges, making deep Fur- 
10ws to ſerve for Paths. #Þe 
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" If theſe moiſtures are only occaſion*d by great 
Rains, you muſt vſe the ſame Remedy, by raiſi ing the 
Earth, and making Gutters or Drains to carry it 


off. 


DEED _— Oo CD h— 


CHAP. XII. 


His Chapter treats of the Slopings, Raifings and 
5 fallings in a Garden, and is judg'd to be of no 
© ufe, by. reaſon of the infinit varieties which are-to 
© be found in Grounds, and for which no certaip Di- 
© rections can be laid down. 
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C H A P. XIV, XV, XVI, and XVII. 
Of the Di jfribution of the Ground of « Fruit and | 


Kitchen-Garden, 


Good KXitchen-Garden ought. to be plentiful in 
its productions, agzecable to the Eye, and'con- 
venient for Walks and Culture. To which purpoſe, 
it ſhould be employ'd with all the good order and 
prudence that may be, with Plants and Seeds ſuited 
to the ſeveral parts of it : It muſt be diſtributed into 
convenient Squares or Plats, with Walks very.neat, 
well-plac'd, and of ſuitable ſize, which muſt never be 
narrower than Five or Six Foot, be the Garden never 
ſo ſmall ; and ought not to exceed Eighteen or Twen- 
ty, be the Kitchen-Garden never ſo large. 

In a ſmall Garden, the Entrance ought to he in the 
mid{t of that breadth, with only one Walk of about 
Six Foot. 

* The Author enlargeth farther, about the differ- 
© ence of Walks, which is jadged needleſs; as alſo 

© what he adds tarther in this Chapter, ' relating to 
& Efp Aieysy which is nothing advantageous to the 

EE Gnay '. Reader, 
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&« Reader, and not fit to be put in practice in Eng- 
\ © 1and, according to the method usd in France, 
« where Eſpalliers are more frequent than Walls. - 

" Far a Garden of Twenty or Twenty Four yards; 
whether the Entrance be at the middle or on'.one 
fide; in both Caſes the Walks ought to be ſeven Foot 
broad, nay Eight or Nine, in that ' which is parallel 
to the Front of the Houſe. OE 
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C H A P. XVIII, and XIX. 


cc HESE Chapters Treats of Gardens of vari- 
« "i ous Sizes, from Thirty to Forty Yards; from 
* Fifty to Sixty, and ſo on, proceeding to Gardens 
© of an extraordinary ſize, but the DireCtions are 
& ;udg2d to be of very little or'no uſe, , 
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CHAP. XX, and XXI. 


Of the manner of Cultivating Fruit-Gardens, and 
| WE of Tillage. | 


'F we would have our Trees, particularly our 
L Dwarfs and tall Standards,well fed,very vigorous, 
and agreeable to ſight, we muſt take Care, 

i, That they be not too near one another. 

2,, That no forts of Plants be near them, which 
may inwardly ſteal their nouriſhment, or outwardly 
hinder the refreſhings and helps they are to receive 
by Rain, or Dew, -- - - 

3. Take care to keep the Earth always light and 
Clean, and therefore often Cultivated, that the Earth 
may be nouriſhed both by the Rains, Sun, and Dews, 
To which end, we mult be careful to till, amend, 
and cleanſe the Ground, as often as it requires. - 
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What Tillage ts, 


Tillage is a moving or ſtirring) which being per- 
forn'd on the top of the Ground, enters to a certain 
oy and makes the lower and upper parts change 
; 4Ce. = "94 by FRE þ $8: 4.'Þ , « *'s 

Earth that is hot and dry, muſt be TiPd in Sum- 
mer time, either a little before, or whilſt it Rains, 
or ſoon after, 'or whenthere is likelyhood of more ; 
at which 'time, you can neither Tilt too often, nor 
too deep ; but (by the Rule of Contrarjes) they muſt 
feldom'be Td in very hot weather, nnleſs they be 
water'd immediately after. Ho | 
Earth that iis cold, ſtrong, and moiſt, muſt neyer 
be' Td in time of 'Rain; but ' rather during the 
greateſt Heats. WL —I 
But we find that there are ſevera] Grounds that 
will not work till after Rajns ; at which time it's the 
beſt time for Tiling, and bringing it into Order. 

' Theſe frequent .7#lings hinder part of the good- 
neſs of the 'Earth' from being waſted by the growth 
and nouriſhment of ill Plants ; but theſe Tillings are 
not wholly ſufficient, unleſs care be taken to Hoe and 
pull vp thoſe ill Weeds which uſually grow in Sunt- 
mer and Autumn, and multiply without'end, . if ſut- 
fer'd to run-to Seed. But (by the by) you muſt 
know, that in the times that Trees bloſſom, and 
Fines ſhoot, Tillage is very dangerous. -' _—- 
Fo dry Earths, I allow a large Culture or Tillage 
at the entrance of Winter, 'and the like as' ſoon as 
*tis paſt ; that the Snows and Rains of the Winter 
and Spring may eaſily firtki into *the: Earth: 'But to | 
ſtrong and moiſt -Earth-I allow but ſhall Tillage in 
Ogober, only to remove the Weeds, and ſtay to'give 
them a large one at the end of pril, or beginning of 
Hay, when the Fruit is perfe&ly Knit, and-the great 
—_—— SI | 
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Rain-water ſeldom finks aboye a Foot deep, . but 
water of Snow Two or Three Foot, as being much 
heavier than Rain-water, and as it melts ſlowly and 
| by degrees from the undermoſt part of the Maſs of 
now, ſo it ſoaks with more eaſe, not bting hindred 
by the Wind or. Sun. 2 IS 

\ Therefore I dread much Snow upon ſtrong moiſt 
Grounds, and order it to be remoy'd from about 
the Fruit-Trees, So in dry Earth I gather it as a 
Magazine of moiſture to the Southern Expoſitions; 


LLIEY - -— - ow, * 


C H A P: XXIL and XXII. 


Of Amendments, or Improvements and 
Dangs. 


: t PO A * , ; Sd "*. 
woe: are a bettering and improving of 
| Earth, which improvement is made with all 
forts of Dungs, according to the temper and employ- 
ment of the Earth, As for inſtance, there muſt be a 
great deal of Dung to produce Pot-berbs, which 
grow abundantly in a ſhort time, and quickly ſuc- 
ceed each other in a ſmall compats of Ground, On 
the' other fide; Trees require but little or none for 
their nouriſhment, becauſe being ſo long a growing, 
they make' but inconfiderable produCtions, wk 
to the Ground they take np; and tho* they remain 
long in' the ſame place, yet by the help of their 
roots, which ſtretch to the right and left, they make 
a ſhift to pick up far and near the nouriſhment that 
is fit for them. | | , 

Now ſince the great defefts of Earth are too much 
moiſture, coldneſs, and heavinelſs, alſo lightneſs, and 
an inclination to parching,: ſo amongſt Dungs, ſome 
are fat and cooling, as that of Oxen, and Cows ; 
others hat and light, as that of Sheep, Horſes, and 
Pidgeons, &'c, Apd whereas the Remedy an 
irtue 
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Virtues contrary to the Diſtemper it is to Cure: 
therefore hot and dry Dungs muſt be ugd, in- cold, | 
moiſt, heavy Earths,, and Oxen and Cow-Dung | in 
Jean dry lighr Earths, to make them Hatter and 
cloſer. + 

Not that theſe two ſorts, tho? the principal, are 
the only materials for amendment of Earth ; for up- 
on Farm-Lands, all. ſorts -of Stuffs, Linen, Fleſh, 
Skin, Bones, Nails, Hoofs of Animals, Dirt, Urine, 
Excrements,' Wood, Fruit,” Leaves, "Alhes, Straw, 
all manner of Corn or Grains, Soot, Oc. In ſhort, 
all that is upon or in the Earth (except Stones and 
Minerals ) % rves to amend and better it. | 

© The reſt of this Chapter our Author rakes uſe of 
F in Philoſophizing, which. js little to our purpoſe, 
© who have regard only to his experience, and matter - 
«* of fact; we proced therefore to that of Dungs. 


Of Dungs. 


In Dungs there, are two peculiar properties ; : ' one 
is to fatten the Earth, and render it more Fruitful ; 
the other to produce. a certain ſenſible heat capable 
of . producing ſome conſiderable effect. ; The laſt. is 
ſeldom found but in Horſe and Mule- Dang, -newly 
made,'and ſtill a little , moiſt 3 which. indeed. is of 
wonderful uſe.in our Gardens in he Winter ; it- then 
animating and enlivening all things, and perfotming 
the Office which.the heat of the Sun does in Sumn- 
mer ; -for being laid in Couches, it affords us all the 
Novelties of the Spring ;, as Cucumbers,,Radiſhes, 
ſmall Salads, and Melons, and all theſe long before -. 
Nature can afford them. In great Froſts it ſupplies 
us with Greens and Flowers, and which is Tory rare, 
early. Aſparagus. , .- ; 

When is old, the. heat being. wholly paſt, * but: 
not rotten, it preſerves from the Cold what the Froſt; 
might deſtroy ;z and therefore ?is us'd in Winter, to. 
COVEL 


Yol. I; The Compleat Gardner: 3t 
cover Fig-Trees, Artichoaks, Succory; Sellery, &c; 
all of great value in Gardning ;, and after all, being 
rotten, it ſerves to amend the Ground,. , 

The time for Amendments is from the beginning 
of November, till towards the end of March; becauſe 
this Dung would be of no uſe in the Earth; if the 
Rains did not rot it ; ſuch as is us'd at other times; 
only grows dry and muſty, and fo far from being 
kind, that *cis pernicious and fatal to Vegetables ; for 
where there is a large quantity of it, a multitude of 
large white Worms breed in it; which gnaw all the 
tender things they meet withall, Now ſince the 
Winter by the only fit time for amendment, our Gar- 
den: muſt not loſe any part of it, neither minding 
the Quarters of the Moon, nor the Winds, whatever 
| they be; they—being only troubleſome and uſeleſs 
Obſervations; and fit only to ſet off a viſionary and 
talkative GariPney, : | 

Sometimes there is 4 neceſſity of Dunging largely, 
and pretty deep in the Ground, and ſometimes *tis 
enough to turn the top lightly. TI 

I look upon Sheep's-Dung as the beſt of all Dungs, 
and moſt promoting fruitfulnefs in all ſorts of Earth, 
$he Treatiſe of Orange-Trees will ſhew more par- 


ticularly how I value it above all others 3; Za Pou- 


dret, and the Dung of Pidgeons and Poultrey I ſel- 
dom uſe; the one is too ſtinking, and the other is full 
of little Fleas, very prejudicial to Plants, _ 

The Leaves of Trees rotted in ſome moiſt place, 
! are rather Soil than Dung ; and are better ſpread to 
þ noi Earth from parching, than to warm the inhde 
OT If, \ 

Terreau,.or Sol, is that Dung, which having ſerv*d 
{ for Couches, or Hot-Beds, is conſum'd to that de- 
| gree, that it becomes a ſort of Mould ; which then 
is employ*d no longer for Dung to fatten, but like 
Earth for ſmall Plants; and may- be laid Seven or 
Eight Inches dgep upon new Beds, for Sallads, Ra- 


diſhes, 
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 diſhes,.- and Legumes,/ that are to be tranſplanted, or | 
to remain z-;as ellons; Cucumbers, hard Lettuce, @c.' 
about Two Inches thick. It 1s alſo laid over Zarths: 
new ſown at Spring,-and in Summer, 'when they are * 
too dry of themſelves, and are-ſubjet'to harden and' 
chop by, heat, by which: the Seed would dry up, and' 
not- be. able. to get-thro? the hardneſs 6f the Earth ;; 
in ſuch-caſk, -*tis. usd to. preſerve the -moiſture"ob-' 
tain'd by THlage, and Waterings, 'and to hinder the 
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Birds from picking of the new Seeds. 5 : : ; vr 
;; Aſhes. of all farts, would be-of great uſe in Anend-: 
ments,,if we had enough of them ; but that not being- 
poſſible, we uſe them only about the feet of ſome Fig-- 
Trees, and others. ww; fo rt 
«Some value Turff for- Amendments; but TIok up-' 
on. it: as only fit: to produce of it ſelf,/inot to make a-' 
aopther Earth, Fruitful.::cl have a-great value for the 
Earth under .the  Turff, as tis new Earth,” never: 
wrought,.. and conſequently ' fruitful; and: good' for 
Fruit-Trees; or elſe ſo, after the ſame:manner'as I 
have caus'd Dungs to be'employ*d' for deep Amend- 
ments. | 
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_ CHAP. XXIV. 
* Whether it be proper to Dung Trees,” 
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HF OR the Reſolution of which Point, our.Experi- - | 
*& encedand Learned Author propoſes Five Queries' | 
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© to thoſe Gentlemen 
i, Whether they mean all ſorts of Tyces ? 
2. Whether Fruit.Trees only? ,, oo 01 
3. Whether, if Fruit-Trees, they: mean all in gene- 
I , Tal, to preſerve the vigorous, and recover. the infirm? 
ES; 4. Whether they have a Rule for the quatitity'of 
 - _ Dungto beallow'd each, and where it ſhould be laid? 
. —_— I 5: Withers 


who aſſert "tis proper to'Dung 


| Vol I. The Compleat Gardner: 7; 

| . 5. Whether - they ſhould be Dung'd in all ſorts of 
Earths good and bad? _ i 

. After all the Anſiyers that can poſſible be ſuppo- 
Ted to be giver to theſe' Queries, he gives a full and 
convincing Confutation of them, as the effe& of his 
many years great Experience, and thereby proving it 
- wholly improper to Dung Trees; no not ſo much as 
the Infirm, of whom he gives the following Cha- 
racer, viz. An infirm Pear-Tree is not always con- 
cluded ſo, by reaſon of its producing yellow Shoots, 
ſince ſome that are vety vigorous produce Leaves of 
that colour ; only they are ſuch upon which ſome old 
Branches die, or ſuch, of which the ends of the new 
Shoots wither, or produce none at all; or continue 
Scabby, full of Cankers and oſs, yet bloſſom ex- 
|  treamly, but little of the Fruzt knits , and that which 
does, remains ſmall; ſtony, and bad, But when the 
Tree chances to. produce large yellow Shoots, which 
often happens to ſome Pears grafted upon Quince- 
ſocks, which being Planted in a dry Ground, are 
notwithſtanding in a good Condition ; this defect of 
yellow Leaves,proceeding from ſome of the principat 
Roots lying level with the Ground, whereby they are 
. parched by the get heats of the Summer.  _ 
An account. of the Diſeaſes of Trees he gives at 
large in.the Fifth Part. 


eCHAP. XXYV. T 
What fort of Earth is moſt proper for every kind 
of Fruit-Tree. E = 


4+ HE Wildings of. Pear-Trees, Apple-Trees, 

f 4 even thoſe call'd Paradice, Plumb-Trees, and 
' Fig-Trees, agree well with all ſorts of Earth, hot and 
dry, cold and moiſt, provided the Ground be deep 
enough, viz. Two Foot and a halt, or Three, "_ 7 
: 4% 
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Fig-Trees require much: leſs; Quince-Trees thrive 
not in dry light ground, ſoon growing yellow ; 'A- 
mounds. and Peaches thrive better in this than in ſtrong 
Earth, which makes them too ſubje& to Gum 3; ſuch 
ſtrong Earths are fitter for Plumbs, ſmall bitter Cher- 
ries, Goosberries, Rasberry-Buſhes, @'c. Vines thrive 
and produce better Grapes in certain dry Grounds, 
than in ſtrong cold Eayths; Cherries thrive pretty 
well in light Ground. | 

Earth has not the ſame effe&t as to the good taſte of 
Fruits, as it has to the vigour of Trees; for the Win- 
ter Bon-Chyeſtien, Petit Oin, Lanſac, and Thorn- 
Pear, ©'c. will be always inſipid, and moſt of them 
ſtony, or mellow:- in Ground that is cold and moiſt: 
whether grafted on a 7/ilding, or a” Quince-Stack, 
eſpecially for Dwarf-Standards.  ?Tis the ſame with 
Peaches and Pavies,@c. Thoſe kind of Fruits require 
a pretty dry Ground, at leaſt one that's well drain'd 
by Gutters, or contriv?d Deſcents. 

In ſhort, Trees are commonly vigorous in ſtrong 
Earth, but the Fruit ſeldom fo well taſted, as thoſe 
we find in drier Grounds, * $I 

Beſides Tillage and Amendments,your Garden muſt 
be always kept clean, the Walks keMWfree from Stones 
and Weeds, as likewiſe the whole Ground. The Trees 
ſhould be always free trom Caterpillars, Snails, 
Moſs, &c. | | ſe 

| Having thus far gone upon the true Senſe and Expe- 
rience of the Author, we conclude this Second Parr, 
and proceed to the Third. 


= 


The End of the Second Part. 
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FRUIT-GARDENS, 
- AND | 
Kitchen-Gardens. 
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Fl Preliminary Diſcourſe, Shewing the Order, 
Method, and Deſign of this Part, chiefly re- 
lating to Fruit-I recs. 


J*<TYRUIT, as it was our Primitive, and moſt Ex- 
bk cellent as well as the moſt Innocent Food, 

whilſt it grew in Paradiſe, a Climate ſo benign, and 
| * a Soil ſo richly impregnated with all that theInflu- 
* ©ences of Heaven could communicate to It; fo has it 
= *©ftill preſerved, and retain*d'no ſmall TinQture of irs 
© ©Origimal and Celeſtial Virtue : And tho! it has,in this 
2 © Degenerate State of the World, ceas'd to be the 
” *vcnuine., and natural, as well as the molt Innocent 
” ©*3nd wholeſome Diet ; (when the Days of Man were as 
"| © the days of Heaven, Long and Healthful, and would 
©; *yetapproach them, had not Mens intemperance,wane | 
- *ton,and deprav?d Appetites, ſubſtituted the Shambles, 
© *and Slaughter'd Fleſh to debauch us, yet after all the 
q D 2 * © Inventions 
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"- of the moſt luxurious, and voluptuous 
© Epicure ; ; the moſt Ceſarian Tables would want of 
their Magnificence, nobleſt Guſt, and grateful Re- 
| * liſh, without Fruit.,and the Produdtion of the Garden, 
* which gives the true Condiment, and moſt agreeable 
cloſure to all the reſt. *Tis from Fruit, and Saluta- 
"ry Plants, that (beſides the Nouri ſhment they yield 
; us) we receive the Soveraign Elixirs, prepar?d, and 
{ EXIT: acted by natural Chymiftry and Solar Fire,of Vir« 
*tue to Attempt and Allay the Ebullitions 'of the 
' Blood, and ſweeten its Saline Acrimony in the hotteſt 
* Climes and Seaſons ; and with their Cord:al Jutces,to 
: Recreate, Chear, and Reſtore the exhauſted Spirits, 
' clogd and diſturb*d by what they have contracted 
fr om thoſe full Meals of Fleſh,and groſſer Aliments : 
' Parents of a Thouſand Difeaſes and Infirmities: So 
" that tho? poſlibly it might not by ſome be reckoned 
© Among the abſolute Veceſſaries of Lifezit ought at leaſt 
. be number*d among thoſeConveniences, without which i 
' we ſhould loſe an infinity of that Pleaſure, and inno- 
cent Contentment, which ſeems in pity to have been 
© left us,to Charm and Alleviate the Cayes and Anxie- 
* ties which have, ſince the Fall, both ſhorten'd and 
| imbitter?d Lite. And, if after all our Labour to Re- 
* Pair what the choiceſt and moſt delicious Fruit has | 
' been deſpoiPd of,fince it grew in Paradiſe(but which 
* we find by Induſtry and Culture fo far exalted and F- 
© reſtor'd ) it does not arrive to that Tranſcendent Per- # 
- IgCtion 3 : much leſs do any Artificial Suppliment, as | 
have all this whileuſurp'd the Place of that our more | 
© Innocent, Primitive, and Natural Food, pretend to & 
* come in Competition. 4 J 
© It isthen upon this Account, and with Reaſon ; 7 
© that Naturally all Men, Princes eſpecially, and great 7 
© Perſons, have in all Ages and Civiliz'd Conntries, 2 
6 endeavour'd to cheriſh and incourage the Culture of Z 
* F7uit ; and to have ſpacious Gardens and Plantations; | 


Nt not onl y curiouſly-contriv*d for Pomp and Ornament, 
| , * bus 
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< but furniſh'd with varieties of the moſt beantiful, 
£ choice, and delicious Fruits, as Royal Adjunds to 
© their ſtatelieſt Palaces, and Rural Eſtates. : 
. *<We have already ſhew*d,how near ſome Fruzts do 
©/by the Gard'ners $kill and care) approach Perfection, 


© ſuperior to any the richeſt 27:xtures, neceſſary to 


© Food, Health, and Refreſhment ; nor is there perhaps 
* in all Nature's Circle, vaſt as it is, wherewith to 
* charm, and, at once, Content more Senſes, than do 

© fome Fruits (perfect in their kind) us'd with Mode- 


_ &ration, and as becomes us in all things elſe. 


© Tollluffrate this a little, let us us but take a turn 
*or two in a well-contriv'd and Planted Garden ; and 
© ſee what a ſurprizing Scene preſents it ſelf in the 
- * Pernal Bloom, diffuſing its fragrant and Odoriferous 
© WPafts, with their raviſhing Sweets : The.tender 


_ © Bloſſoms curiouſly enamell'd ; the varioufly-figur'd 
_ © Shapes of. the verdant Foliage, dancing about; and 


* Immant ing the laden Branches of the chofceſt Fruit ; 
* ſome hiding their bluſhing Cheeks ; others diſplay- 
* Ing their Beauties,and gven Covrting the Eye to Ad- 
Eire; others the Haud to Gather, and all of them 


. * to Taſte their delicious Pulps, Can any thing be more 


L delightful,than to behold an ample Square (in a benign 


-* Aſped, ) tapeſtred and adorn'd with ſuch a glorious: 


* Embroidery of Feſtoons,andFrutages, depending from 
* the yielding Boughs, pregnant with their Offspring, 


 *and pouring forth their Plenty and Store, as out of 


*ſo many Amalthean Horns ? ſome tinaur'd with the 
© lovelieſt Fhite and Red; others, an Azurine-Purdle ;- 
© others ſtrip?d with Incarnadine,as over aTifſuc of Vege- 
© table Gold,Colours of an Oriency,that mock the Pencil 
© of the moſt* exquiſite Artif; and with which their]. 
* native Beauty, Perfurne, Fragrancy, and Taſte, gratifie © 
'* and entertain more ' Senſes at once, then does any 
* Sublunary Object, in all un-vitiated Nature beſides. 
* No wonder then, if after a!l the enormens Ex- 
* pence and Treaſure, that Princes and Great Perſons 
"4 2”. lay . 
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© lay out in Raiſing Superb and Magnificent Stru@ures, 
© and Country Seats, (built for Pomp, and outward E- 
© legancy) the Gardens be negleCted, ſo as not to an- 
* ſwer, or be hut Contemptible ; they are deſerv*dly 
© look*d upon as Imperfet?, naked heaps of Stone, and 
© ſolitary Maſſes, defeftive and uſeleſs to all thoſe lav- 
© dable and noble Purpoſes we have enumerated ; and 
© as other Bleſſings which improved Nature, with ſo 
© bountiful a hand, gratifies her Friends and Favourers; 
© furniſhing the Owners with ſo many uſefukand highly 
© neceſſary Conveniencies, as ſweetens their agreeable 
© Food and Induſtry,with the moſt wholeſome and in- 
© nocent Diverſion 5 in a word, ſo has this part of .4- 
* griculture obtaind ; as not only to have been thought 
* worthy the Contemplation and Recherches of the Pro- 
< foundeſt Philoſophers (as wellas Poets and Orators)but 
© of the Mightieſt Potentates, becoming, Souls . great 
© and large, as was that of Solomon's In all his Glory. 
© Can there then beany thing more Admirable, and 
© indeed deſirable (of not forbidden Pleaſure) than to 
© ſee, not only the Fruit and Labour of our own Hands 
"to thrive and profper about our Habitations ; but 
* toinrich, and improve our Native Store with the 
© acceſſion of Foreign Countries, excellent, and con- 
© ſummate in their kinds;and to poſſeſs within our own 
© Walls, all that is ſo Rare and Elegant ? In ſhort, a 
© handſomly contriv?d,and well furniſh'd Fruit-Garden, 
© is an Epitomy of Paradiſe, which was a moſt glorious 


«Place without a Palace; but ſo can no Palace be, « 


_ © without what ſo nearly reſembles it, without a Gar- 


as 


eden: And now, that ſuch it may be, is the De/2gn 
© of the enſuing Treatiſe ; made Short, Eaſie, and Plea- 
© {ant,as was the Labour of that delicious Spot; and to 
© Free it, from thoſe almoſt infinite,and infupportable 
© Incumbrances, with which this agreeable.and (in it 
© ſelf) Eaſfie 4rt, has hitherto been clog*d and abus'd, 
* deliver*d to us in fo many YVolummons Works,as haye 
* been publiſh'd ; but which, in truth, lerve rather to 
Tire, 
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*Tire, Diſtra@, and Diſcourage, than uſefully to 74- 
© ftru@. | 

© In order to this, the Authors of this Epitomy have 
© endeavour'd to ſhew (belides the Defgpning, Dreſſing, 
6 Preparing, and Tncloſtng of the Ground) how to di- 
© ſtinguiſh and D#ſcriminate the ſeveral kinds of Fruit, 
* and how to make the moſt Juarcious Choice ;, of what * 
© Numbers to compole the Plantation ; and in what 
© Sertes,Ordey,and Method to place them; that they may 
© ſo anſwer to the ſeveral and reſpective Seaſons,as al- 
e ways to gratifie the Care and Culture of the Gard?- 
© ner, Lord, or Maſter of the Plantation, with what is 
© moſt excelleut of the ſeveral Kinds, in an un-inter- 


 ©rupted Circle, and perpetual ſucceſſion, from the be- 


* ginning of the Year, to its ending ; together with 


- *whatſoever elſe is requiſite to continue, and maintain 


©the Plantation in the condition and Perfection i6ought 
"to be: And this, with a frank and generousCommuni- 
© cation of all that (by long Study, Experience, Labour,and 
© no ſmall Expence,)they have been able to attain,qwithe 
© out the leaſt Reſerve or Self-intereſt,as a willing Tribute 
© which they gratefully offer to thoſe Great Perſons, 
© Noble and worthy Gentlemen, who have honour'd 
© their Profeſſion and Employment ; or ſhall at any time 
* hereafter accept of their future Service;and in a word, 
© for the Benefit of all in General. Laſtly, we do with 
© all deference, and juſt reſpect, pay our Acknowledg- 
* ments to the late [lIuſtrions onfteur de la Quintiny, 
*the moſt knowing Dire&br of all the Fruit and 
© Kitchen-Gardens of the Royal Family at Ferſailles ; 
© where by his Conduct ahd Direction, that Angut 
* Monarch has, with ſuch infinite coſt and incourage- 
© ment,outdone all that weRead of 4nciert,or can ſee of 
* Modern, in Horticultures Mazniſicence, advanc'd to 
*©1ts utmoit Acme and Perfection. In which under - 
*©taking hey proceed in the following Mcthod and 
© Order. | 
Firſt, Having firſt told you, that by Fruit lecre is 
D 4 not 
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not meant . any of thoſe that creep upon the Ground, 


or grow on Shrubs; as Cucumbers, Mellons,Strawberyies, 
Currants, &c., Which we intend to treat of in the 
- Sixth Part : whoſe SubjeCt is of Kitchen-Gardens, We 
ſhall vnly inſiſt upon thoſe here which grow,upon per- 
 fet Trees, as of Wall-Trees, Dwarfs, or. Standards. 


Secondly,To the beſt Sorts are given the moſt ample | 
and lively Deſcription that poſlible may be fran'd, 


and likewiſe the apteſt Names, and molt received a- 


mongſt the moſt: judicious ſort of Cyrinſe's: 3 ; which 
are commonly deriv*d from ſome principal Qualities, 


. wherewith they affe&tthe Senſes of the Eye and Taſte, 


_ and canſequently dendte ſomething of the Nature or 


the thing, of which they are the Names. _ 
< The Author here mentions that he has taſted g- 


« ', bove three hundred ſeveral ſorts of Pears, different 
* one from another, without hnding abovetiurty that 


« xre Excellent. 


'« Great Allowances arc'to be made to the: fickleneſt of 


Seaſons, of which we are not Maſters; as alſo; of the 
| Divetſity of Soils and Climates, which are almglt in- 
finite; and to the Nature of the State of the Tree, 
which is ſometimes good and ſometimes bad ; and 
laſtly, to the Manner or Figure in which the ſeveral 
Trees grow and progluce. | 
They are all Points that require a great deal of 

Conſideration, and very much ſerve to Hallance the 
' oPinion of thoſe that would judge of them. There 
are ſomrimes il] Pears to be found among the/Yrrgoulees, 
the Lechaſſerces, the Ambretts, the Thorn- Pears, &Cc. 
And. but ſcurvy Peaches among the Minions \Magdn- 
lens, Violets, Admirables, &c. and bad Plumbs among 
| the Per drigons : ; ſome bad Grapes among the Muſcatts, 

and ſome bad Figs among thoſe that are Eſteemed. 
This may perhaps aſtoniſh ſome curious Perſons ; 
but tho? in certain fort of Good Fruits, there may 
be ſome defective, yet it folows not from thence, 
hat the whole Kind ſhould be. A 
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So that a Fruit may prove ull one year, or in ſuch 
certain Expoſitions, which may have appear'd Good 
ſeveral years before. So on the other hand, that Fruit 
_- which was Good this year, was not to be endur'd for 
ſome preceeding years. It remains now that we only 
add ſome few other Cautions and Remarks worth 
your Coneration, and ſo proceed to the Treatiſe 
IST [gs PN ol : 

Firſt, The Cutting and Trimming of Trees retards 
the quick bearing of them, yet becauſe it Contributes 
both to the beauty of the Tree and Fruit, it ſhould 

- not be neglected. 
'- Second, The time that Kernel Fruit-Trees require 
before they attain to a fit Age for Bearing, is (one 
with another) about four or five years, tho' ſome 
advance ſooner than others, as is ſpecified in their 
particular Deſcriptions ; yet in the ſucceeding Years 
they Bear more plentifully than the Stone-Frutt. 

Third, That Stone-Fruit,Figs, and Grapes,are uſually 
not above three ar four Years before they Bear conſi- 
derably, and in the fifth and ſixth Years Bear their 
full Crops; which they continue, if well order'd,and 
in favourable places, many years after, 

Fourth, In ſome Grounds in the ſame Climate, 
Fruit will Ripen fifteen days or more before ſome 0- 
thers, not far off from them, in Ground of a different 
Temper. | 

Fifth, The difference of Z7ot or Cold Summers 
does-ſteal more conſiderably forward, or iet back the 
_ Fruits, of one and the ſame Climate and Sea- 
ſon. DIRE | 

. Sixth, Fruits of good Wall-Trees ripen,a little be- 
fore Standards in every Garden, and thoſe of Stan- * 
dards a little before thoſe on Dwarfs. | 

Seventh, Among Wall-Trees, the Fruits of thoſe in 
the South and Eaſt Quarters do commonly Ripen much 
4bour the ſame time,ſave only that the South has a lit- * 
tle the ſtart of the other, and that thoſe on the Weſt 
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are later by eight or ten days, and thoſe'of the North 
by fifteen' or twenty. 

© Theſe are Remarks in France, which the Author 
© treats of : For the Eaſt and VWeſt-walls come {o early 
\ © there, and the North-walls in ſuch a Time after | 
© them. Yet were jet planting any thing againſt.thoſe 
c North-walls to be eaten Raw;but only Pears for bak- 
#* ing, Plumbs,Cherries,&c. for baking or preſerving. Ex- 
£ cept ſome Cherries that come after the others. 

Cold, heavy, moiſt Grounds produce indeed the 
Faireſt and Largeſt Fruzt, but the hotter, drier, and 
lighter Soils, the more Delicious and rich Taſted, 
and eſpecially of Grapes. 

When Fruits are laid up to Keep, not only 
the Fruit of every ſort, but of every particular Tree, 
and every ſeveral Expoſure, is to be laid in parcels by 
themſelves, that it may more preciſely be known 
when each of them is Mellow, and, how long they 
will keep; and that the different Effetts of Grounds, 

Expoſitions, and Forms of Tj rees, -may be the more 


exaQly obſerv'd. 
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Of Standard Pears to plant. 


i 


Tandard Trees do not at all accommodate little 
My Gardens, as Dwarfs do; the ſhade of Great 
Trees being deſtructive to every thing elſe which 
we might plant there; we will therefore plant 
no Standards but in great Gardens; and here re- 
gard muſt be had: to plant them at a good di- 
ſtance from any Walls, excepting thoſe of the 
North, | 


Now for this purpoſe we ſhould chuſe Trees 


of thoſe ſorts of Fruits which are not very big, 


and yet are of great increaſe, and are good when 
they fall, that is 'to ſay, of ſome Summer Fruit:, 
becauſe their ſmalneſs preſerves them from brut- 
ſing, and their ripeneſs which looſens them trom the 
Tree makes them fit to be eaten preſently with Plea» 
ſure, when any of them happen to be batter*d in fal- 
ling. Or elſe, 


We ſhould chuſe. thoſe kinds which hold faſt 
by their Stalks, and ſuch whoſe Fruit are very 
hard in themſelves, as are the ſmall Winter Fruts, 


_ and bakeing Pears, ſo that they are not ealily ſnak- * 


en down by Winds, nor when they fall, ſo apt to 
be much endamaged thereby. 


Among the Summer Fruzts proper to be planted 
in the form of Standard Trees, are comprehended the 
Ruſſelet the Cuiſſe- Madam,or the great Blanquet,or the 
Musked Blanquet the Musked Summer Bon-Chretien, the 
| Bourdun, 
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Bourdon, or the Musked Robert, the Pendar, or the 


melting Pear of Breſt, and in a very large Plantation 


may be added ſome Summer Bon-Chreticus, ſome 


Admiral Pears, &c. For the Fruits of Autumn may | 


be choſen the Lanſacs, Vine Pears, Ruſſellins, &C. 
And for Winter Fruits, the dry dartin, tne 
Ambret, the Wintcy Ruſſellet, the Ronvil, and 
perhaps. ſome Bezi de Caiſſoy Trees; and in fine, 
for Fruits to bake, preſerve, &c. the lictle 
Cerleau, the Franck Royal, the Angober, the Don- 
71lle. =) Ln wn 


There we have about twenty four ſorts of Sta- 


dard Pear Trees to plant proſperouſly enough in 
our Gardens; but becauſe in important places, 
as for Example, in fine Kitchen-Gardens, bake- 
ing and preſerving Fruits are not conſiderable 
enough to be allowed any room, and becauſe they are 
expedient for all thoſe 'that conveniently can, we 
may have ſome of them in ſeparate Orchards, de- 
ſigned only for Fruit, together with all ſorts of Cher- 
ry Trees, Agriots, Biggaroes, Guignes; with all ſorts 


of good Apples, Pepins, Calvils, Apts, Fenoulllets, 


or Corpendus, &c. with ſome good ſorts of Pluinbs, 
Viz, of Damask Plumbs, of all forts of Mirabelles, 
diapred Damasks, &c. and laſtly, with Mulberry 
Trees, Almond Trees, Axerol, or Garden Haw-Trees, 
&c. Therefore ſince for theſe reaſons, Fruits for 
Bakeing, &c, may be planted elſewhere, far off 
from our X:tchen-Gardens, we ſhould in their ſtead 
multiply ſome of the beſt of ogg Summer and Au- 
tumn Fruits ; tho? a Summer Peay Tye that has been 
Planted ten or twelve Years, is capable of yield- 
ing ſo great a quantity of Fruit of its kind, 
that *twill be all we can do to ſpend them be- 
fore the Rottenneſs (that follows cloſe after the 

Ripe- 
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_ little elſe. 
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Ripeneſs) ſurpriſes them, which makes 'them good 


for nothing, 


And therefore when we are contriving Plan- 
tations of Fruit-Trees, we ſhould ſtill remember 
when we intermix in them any Standard Trees, 
that we muſt proportionably diminiſh the num- 
ber. of Dwarf-Trees, which 'we- ſhould otherwiſe 
be oblig'd tothave of the very ſame kinds. 


*Tis not amiſs to add here this Caution; that 
in reſpect of theſe Standard Trees, it is good in 
phnting them to leave them ſome of the Bran- 
ches of their Tops which : they had when in the 
Nurſery Garden, becauſe they will bear Fruit 
ſo much the ſooner, and becauſe the height of 
their Trunks is not fo exactly regulated as :thar 
of the Dwarf Trees; whether that heighth begin 
a Foot higher or lower, their ſhape will be ne- 
ver the leſs comely for that; and it is always 
2 conſiderable advantage, which theſe ſort of Trees 
may be made to afford us, - by advancing their 
Fruitfulneſs, which we can hardly ever draw 
from the Dwarf Trees. 


In places that are much expoſed, or near the 
High-ways where People paſs, we ought to have 
this forecaſt, not to plant any Fruit there that 
is eatable whilſt on the Tree, otherwiſe *cis certain 
all the Fruit that will come to the owner from 
tnence, will be only a great deal of vexation, and: 


As for what concerns the Plantations: of Pears 


or Apple Trees for Syder, or Perry, the Trees 
| may. 
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may be planted at threeſcore- or threeſcore and 
twelve Foot apart one from another, becauſe 
that proportion hinders not the Grounds in which 
' they grow, at leaſt for ſeveral Years together, 
from being ſown yearly with good Corn; the 
plowing up, and other Culture uſed for the Jat- 
ter,. extreamly contributing to the well cultivating 
of the other. , | 


+ 
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Mr, De la Quintinye's Beſt Pears, 
Peaches, and Brupnons, 


> Copllefted together, from whence they were Diſpers'd 
| and Interwoven, in ſeveral of his Diſcourſes in 
his Folio, and brought into the beſi Oraer for aſe, 
by which the Reader may at the firſt View, 
fee the Name of each Fruit. To which is 
Annexed four Coll::ms, the firſt ſhewing the 
Page in t9* Ab idement that refers to their 
Deſcrip1io:* 4 Large ; the ſecond the Page in 
the Folio; the third the ſeaſons of Ripening ; 
and the fourth their beſt Situation" or Ex- 
poſure of being Plac'd. | 
Abridg. Folio Times of Situation or 


Page. Page, Ripening. Expoſures R 
45 99 Beg, of Fuly \ 
4. 
46 


A Petit Muſcat 


La Blanquet :4uske 10g Beg, of Fuly 


> La Cuifſe Madam 100 Fuly 
4 La Groſs Blanquet 46 109 Fuly Theſe being, 
- La Magdelene 49 107. Frly Early, may 
© La Petit Blanquet 46 100 Mid. of Fuly 1 1. planted 
> TLaGrand Onionet 52 105 Nd, of Fuly Pfgr Dwarfs 
La Muſcat Robert 49 101 Mid, of Fuly | xray. 
La Blanquet Longue Queue 46 101 Mid. of Fuly | dards. 
La Poir fans Peau | 47 102 End of Fuly » 
L* Eſpargne 89 107 End of Fuly 
La Bourcdon 49 105 Beg. of Fuly 
L' Orange Mufquee <6 113 Auguſt .! 


La 


i 
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Abridg. Folio" Times of Situation of 
| Page. Page. Ripening. Expoſure 
| fNellet . 40 91 End of Aug.) 
Pele: Ia Roſe | $6 116 Endof Aug. |. | : 
La Bouchet  - | 50 111 End of Aug. Theſe may 
L” Orang e Vert 48 104 End of Aug. | be Planted 
LaRobine | 49 | 92 Endjof Aug. | for Dwarfs 
La Caffolet | 4 100 End of Aug. I and Srand- 
La Callio Roſat $7 116 Aug, & Sept, LS rds, af 
LaBon-chretien a'EfteMuſque 48 104 Aug, & Sept gain Ea q 
La Salyiati 52 299 Aug. &Sepr. | and Welt 
La Salyiatt Lio 448+ þ 
Apes £AREE NY Sept _—_ 
2 Z m tte 3 3 . . | alls. 
pho 0 


1 Angober 5k $83 Septe.. 


| | 111. Ew 
Ta Pendar ; 99 112 Sept. } 
7.1 Vert Longue ” _ ey 
La Marquils E Oct0Þ. | Theſe being 
Ia Muſcat Fleuri . - 48 104 OFob. \ later than 
7.2 Bezi de la Mote 49 105 0Rob. | the former, 
La Rouſſeiin Ofob. | will require 
£.2 Poir ae VIgne OTob. | to be Plant- 
La Mefficurs Jean | Otob. | ed againſt a 
, | eo £ $ South-E, or 
& 
La Sucrein Verde End of 0#ob. } $1h-WeRt 


| PT | , {| AſpeR, or 
La Lanfac | End of Otob, near, that 
La Beſidery Otob,& Nov. > Expoſure, 
Ta Chat OAob.& Nov. [| except thoſe 
La Villaine d'Anjou ' 116 Ofob,8& Nov. | for Baking, 
La Groſs Queue Oftob.& Nov. | Which may 
La Chat Brule OFob,% Ngve | be Planted 
La St. Francis Nov, |} upon a 
La \riartin Sec 44 | Nov, | North, 
La Doyense,Ou, St, Michel 48 . Nov, | North-Eaft, 
La Crailan Ngv, | or North- 
La Bure d' Angleterre Nov. | Weſt AC 
La Bezi de Cuilloy- | Nov, | pea. 
La Poir de Livre | Nov, 
La Louis Bon Nov, & Dec, | 
La St. Auguſtine 3 Nov, & Dec, * 5 


Sm. ; _ Be 
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La virgouls 


La Chaſlery 


L' Ambret 

La Petit Oin 

L' Eſpine D*Hyver, 

L* Amadot.. 

La Bon Chretien de Spaigne 


La S. Germain 

La Colmar 

La Pattpurelle 

La Grand Fremont 
La Polit de Renyille 
La Franck Real 

La Double tleyr 

La Rufellitd' Hyyer 
La Citron t' Hyyer 
La Portaile : 


La Bugi 
La Bon Chretien d' Hyver 


La Carmelite 
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38 


$7tuation ts 
Ripening. Exy9ſure, 
84. C3 
88 Nov. & De | 
F- 


85 Vov, & Dc. | Theſe will 
89 * 4 require - a 
35 ov, & Dee, © +! South 
39 OY \ipcRed -- - 
94 *'ov. & Dec. | Wall, 
t086 -v0v, & Dec, 
togo Now, & Dec, 
Nov. & Des." 
93 Dec. 
94. .c4 06 
Der. & Fan. 
113 Dec. & Fan, | Theſe being 
108 Fan, 4 ſo late Ripe. 
108 Fn, | will never 
108 Fan, & Feb, 4 come to. 


Iio Fan, & Feb, 1 Perfection, | 
Feb, >without the, 


98 Feb, & March | benefit 
107 
198 


19 | 
80 March & Apr. 


31 t 
115 March & Apr. | 17 


Feb,& March 
| pected 


116 


The Compl 
... MA Lift of Peaches, 


Etit Avant Peach 
Troy Peach 

Yellow Alberge Peach | 
Yellow Pavie Alberge 
Red Alberge 
White Magdalene 
Red Magdalene 
Mignion Peach 
Italian-Peach 
The White Peach | - 
Little violet Alberge Peach 
Little violet Alberge Pavies 
Bourdine 
Cherry Peach white Pulp 
Cherry Peach yellow Pulp} 
Druſel Peach ' © 
Chevreux Peach 
Roflanne Peach 
Pavre Roflanne 
Perſigue Peach 
 Vidlet Hafting Peach 


Bel- Guard Peach - 


Vioket Brugnon 
Purple'Peach 
Admirable Peach 
 Nivet+Peach | 

Pau Peach 


White Andille Peach 


Narbon Peach 
Great yellow Backward Peach 


Royal Peach 


Backward Violet -.--- 
Yellow ſmooth Peach 
The White Pavie 


The Great Red 


; 


137 
137 


138 


leat = 
Abr idg. Foli 0, 
Page, 


f 


5 


Page. 


128 


153 
147, 
I53; 
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Times of Ripening. 


Beginning of Fuly. 
End Fuly Beg. Auguſt 


Beginning of Auguft 


Middle of Auguſt 


eat of Auguſt 


138 


138 


147. 
157 
138 
146? 


133 
138 


End of Augnft 


147 
133 CBeginning. of Sep- 
| tember 


A little after Begin 
ning of September 


| Middle of September 


of September 


138 Go little after Middlc | 


135 LC ofober 


157 
138 


O F : 
FRUIT-GARDENS, 
AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 
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CHAP. L Il 
Of Pears. 
La Bon-C bretien de Hyver. 


His is juſtly preferr'd before all others, The Boy- 
; being of greater Antiquity, and has ©7417 
Carried this illuſtrious Name for many Ages. It's 
* Noble to behold, by reafon of ils long and Pirami- 
= dical Figure, being uſually five or fix Inches Long, 
| and three or four Inches Thick, and of a pound 
- Welght or more z nay ſometimes above two pound. 
- 


E;2 It's 


27" 0" 4 
"O98 Boe”, 
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[s naturally. Yellow, with a lively Carnation Co-. 
lour, when well Expog'd. 

-.. .It laſts very iong on the Tree, and indures the 
longeſt afcer wards in perfe&t Goodneſs of any other 
Pear, 

*Tis good Stew'd or Bak'd, if gather'd before it's | 
full Ripe; bnt when ?tis come to Maturity, and | 
the Ground good and well cultivated, it will continue 7 
Mellow for ſome whole Months together. = # 

The Pulp eats Short, but Tender enough. Its Tafte 7 
agreeable, and Fuice ſugar'd, and a little perfun'd. , % 

It does beſt againſt a South-wall; but tho? our Author : 
© adviſeth to Plant them Dwarfs in fmall Gardens in * 
* France; yet the good Succeſs of them in that man- ; 
© ner is to' be doubted in England. l 

Some Perſons make different ſorts of Bon-Chretiens, * 
as the Zong, the Round, the Green, the Golden, the | 
Sattm, &c: .: but they are all one and the ſame Fruit ; | 
only the Difference of Soils, ' Expoſitions, Seaſons of | 
the Year, and Condition of the Tree, may make great | 
alterations both in Colour, Shape, Goodneſs, &c. 

It ſhould be Grafted on a Quince-ftock, becauſe on 
a Free-Stock the Fruit grows ſpotted, ſmall, and F 
crumpled. 'Tis in Perfection in February and March. | 


La Beurree, 


The Burree, Fj" HE Red Butter Peay or Ambroiſe; © 
; . or 1ſambret, the Gray Butter and | 
Green Butter Pears are all one, only difference of F 
' Soil, Expoſure, Seaſon, &c. (as mentioned in the # 
Bon-Chretien ) may occaſion the Difference ; alſo the * 
Stock they are grafted on, either Free-Stock or 
_- Quince, cauſeth great alterations ; but it does well on | 
eſther. It's call'd the Butter Pear, becauſe of its | 
imooth, delicious, melting ſoft Pulp. 4 
Its Body 1s large, and of a beautiful Colour, and | 
bears very we". commonly. every year; in all _ | 
| 0 
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of Grounds, and with indifferent uſage. It's ſeldom 
or never apt to be Doughy, or Inſipid, or Mealy. It?s 
Ripe the latter end of September, and bears ſooneſt 
on a Quince, 


La Bergamotte, 


| It has a tender melting Pulp,ſweet and The Autum 
2) ſogard, and hasa little ſmack of perfume Bergamor, 
it's a reaſonable good Bearer ; the midling ſort of 
them are as good as the biggeſt ; it does well either 
on a Ouince or a Free-ſtock, and on Different Soils, 
and either for Walls, Dwarfs, or Standards, There 
is no difference in Bergamots, but what conſiſts in 
the Colour only; but then that difference is indeed 
real, 

The common Bergamot is of a Greeniſh Gray. The 
Bergamot Swiſs is Strip*d with Yellow\ and Green 
Streaks, which appears both in the Wood and the 
Fruit ; but as to the Goodneſs of each, there is little 
Difference. The ize of both is alike, being ſome=- 
times three Inches in thickneſs ; but nſually one and a 
half, or two Inches. They both have a flat Shape, 
the Eye or Crown finking hollow in, the Stalk ſhorr 
and ſmal], the Skin Yellowiſh, and a little moiſtiſh 
when Ripe; | [ 

| There are no latter Bergamots, as ſome pretend, 
only different Soils, Seaſons, &c. ſometimes makes 
an alteration, The Tree uſually grows ſcabby.. If 
the Ground be good and light, they do belt on a Free- 
Stock ; but if cold and heavy, on a Quince. Ripein 
September and the beginning of OcFober, 


La Virgoulee, 


The YVirgoulce, otherwiſe calld the The Virgoutee. 
| Bujaleuf, Chambrett, the Ice-Pear, Vir- | 
| gouleſe and Virgouleuſe. Is pretty long and thick, 

i EY. being 


being Three or Four Inches long, and Two or Three 
Inches in thickneſs ; its Stalk ſhort, fleſhy, and bend- 
ing ; the Eye or Crown indifferently great and hol- 
low ; its Skin ſmooth and poliſht, and ſometimes 
colour?d; it's Green on the Tree, . but grows Yellow 
as it Ripens; and, if gather'd at the proper time, is 
one of the beſt Fruits in the World. 


The Tyee grows very ſtrong, its Pulp tender and | 
melting, with abundance of ſweet and ſugar'd Juice, # 


a fine rich Taſte, and a plentiful Increaſer, 


It Ripens almoſt as ſoon as the Bergamott, and the T 
Fruit holds good ſometimes from the beginning of ! 


November to part of the Month of Fanuary. 


It's agreeable to the Eye; and thoſe that grow 1 


well 'Expos'd, have an admirable Virmilion Bluſh. 


It ſucceeds well either on a Free or a Quince Stock, | 
It's pretty long before it bears, and much of the 


Fruit is apt to fall from the Tree before it's Ripe. 
It laſts during the Months of November, December, 
and January. | 


La les Chaſſery and 1? Ambrett. 


The La Chaſ- 


Crown hollower and deeper funk. 
The pron, has its' Eye or Crown quite jetting 
out, and ſome-of them reſemble a Lemon-in ſhape. 


Their bigneſs is much alike, of a middle fize, about 7 
Two or Three Inches extent every way. They are ' 


alike-in Colour, which is Greeniſh and Speckled ; 
i ho” the Ambrett is commonly the deeper Colour, and 
ine Le-Chaſſery lighter and yellower, eſpecially when 
Ripe. Their Stalks are both ſtreight and pretty 


i61g, but the Le-Chaſſery thickeſt of the Two z they | 


Ripen 
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The Le-Chaſſery, or Befidery-ſaudyy, q 
ſery ard 4n- Compar'd with the Ambrett. Theſe Two Þ 
brett, Pears have a Reſemblance with each Þ 

other ; their Shape roundiſh in both, tho? F 
the Ambrett be a little flatter, and has its Eye or © 


a 
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Ripen and Mellow together in November and Decem- 
ber, and ſometimes in Fanuary. Their Pulp fine and 
Butter-like, their Juice ſugar*d and a little perfum'd, 
but their Perfume is agreeable and very delicious ; 
the Le-Chaſſery has more of it than the* Ambrett, and 
the Pulp of the Ambrett is a little more Greeniſh, 'its 
Kernels blacker, and its Skin feels nſually a little 
rougher. The Le-Chaſſeries are pretty often bunched 


. and warty ; they differ very much in their Wood 3 


for the Ambrett 1s very Thorny, reſembling a wild 
Tree ; the Le-Chaſſery is pretty ſlender, and ſhoots 
out ſome points, but not ſharp. The Ambrett on a 
bad Soil has its Fruit of a faintiſh Taſte, and a ſecret 
dry Rottenneſs in many of them. The Le-Chaſſery 
loves a dry Ground, The Ambrett is long before it 
comes to bear. They are both in Perfection in No- 
vember, December, and January. 


Z” Epine D* Zyver. 


This is a very fine Peay, and comes 
nearer to a Piramid, than a round Fi- The miner 
gure ; tho? no part of it is ſmall; of a Theory, 
bluntiſh point towards the Stalk, which 
is ſhort and ſmall. This Pear is almoſt all] over of 
the ſame bigneſs, being about two or three Inches 
thick towards the Head. It's much bigger than an 
ordinary Bergamott, or Ambrett, or Le-Chaſſery, Ir 
has a Satin Skinz its Colour between Green and 
White. Ripens uſually with the Ze-Chaſery and Am- 
brett, It has a fine tender Butter-like Pulp, an 
agreeable Taſte, ſweet Juice,and admirably Perfunrd. 
It ſucceeds well either on a Free or Quince Stock, it 
loves a Soll rather Dry than Moiſt, Ir's pretty long 
before 1t bears. Ripe in November, December, and 


. January. 


"Dp > La 
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| ; Kouſſelett. 


The Ruſſelett. The great and ſmall Ruſcletts are all 

one ; but the middle ſize are the beſt : 
Thoſe of the produ&t of a Fat Soil areof a middling 
ſize, handſome ſhap'd, more long than round, 
pretty thick Stalk,and ſomewhat long, Gray Colour, | 
reddiſh on one ſide, and dark red on the other, with 
ſome greeniſh interlaced, which grows Yellow when 
Ripe. Its Pulp tender 'and fine throughout, Juice 
moiſt and agreeably perfum?d : It's good either Raw, 
Bak'd, Stew?d, or Preſerv'd, or in liquid or dry 
Sweet- Meats; will proſper in any Ground, and may 
be planted either againſt a Wall, or as a Dwarf or 
Stanaard ; bears larger and fairer Fruit, and in more 
abundance, againſt a Wall : Its no long laſter, but 
ſoon grows ſoft and pappy: Ripe at the end of Au- 
guſt and the beginning ot September, 


\ 


\ La Robime. 


The Robine, The Robine, or Pear Averat, or Muſcat 
Pear of Au guft, or Pear Royal, as is calPd 
at Court. Ir's of the bigneſs. and ſhape of a little 
Bergamott, between round and flat : Irs Stalk pretty 
long , ſtreigit, and funk pretty hollow into the 
Pear ; alſo its Crowr'or Eye Is a little hollow or ſunk 
in. Its Pnlpb! caks ſhort in the mouth, but not hard ; 
it hias 21: exceljent ſugar'd 'and perfum'd Juice, and 
much admi'd by the French King. Its Colour yellow- 
5h white, Skin gentie, and haidly grows ſoft atall, 
as almoit el tneSummer Pears do. Is excellent ei- 
ther Raw, or Bak*d, or in Sweet-Meats. The Tree 
T krives every where, but its Wood ſometimes Can- 
kers. and is hard to he brought to bear, 
Ripe in Auguſt and September, 
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La Craſanne. 


The Creſſay, or Bergamot Craſanne, is of The Creſſan, 
the Nature and Colour of the Beurre, tho? 
differing in ſhape ; being nearer like the Monſieur 
7ean, of different fizes, of Colour Greeniſh ; growing 
Yellow when Ripe, and ſpeckled almoſt all over with 
red ſpots ; its Stalk long, pretty thick, bent and 
hollow ſet 3 Skin rough, Pulp extreamly tender and 
butter-like, but not always fine:; full of Juice, but 
ſometimes accompanied with a biteing ſharpneſs. It 
will keep a Month and not grow Pappy, and periſh- 
eth very leaſurely : May be Grafted either on a Pear 
or a Quince-Stock, Ripe in November, 


La St. Germine. 


The St. Germine 1s very long and 7he St. Germine, 
pretty big; ſome of them Green and 
a little Spotted, ſome pretty Red ; but all of them 
grow very Yellow as they Ripen ; Stalk ſhort, pretty 
thick and bending ; Irs Pulp is very tender, and not 
gritty ; full of Juice, but of a little Lemoniſh tartneſs, 
which pleaſeth ſome and diſpleaſeth others. It's 
ſuppoſed that a Quince-Stock and a dry Soil gives it 
this flavour ; the Tartneſs 1s uſually in thofe that are 
firſt Ripe. It does beſt on a Soil moderately Moiſt, 
and on a Free-Stock, Continues good during the 
Months of November, December, and January. 


La Marquiſs. 


The La Marquiſs or Marchioneſs.On The Li Margaifſs, 

a dry Ground it reſembles in bigneſs and 
ſhape a fine Blangquet, or a middling Bon-Chretien, but 
on a fat and moiſt Ground it grows very large 3 it's 
of a handſome ſhape; flat Head, little Eye,Crown ſunk 
ES 2D inwards, 


\ 
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wards, pretty big Belly, and handſomely fſlopeing 

towards the Stalk, which is indifferent long, thick, 
| bent and hollow ſet; its skin pretty rough, green 
Colour, flouriſhed with fiakes of Red like the Beurree ; 
the Green grows Yellowiſh in ripening; the Pulp 
tender and fine, Taſte pleaſing, full of Juice, and much 
ſvgar'd, but ſomewhat Stony at the Core, It does 
beſt on a dry Soil. Ripe in O@ober, 


_ La Colmar. 


The Colmar, The Colmar,otherwiſe calld the Manna- 

Pear, or Latter Bergamot. This Peay does 
much Reſemble a Bon-Chretien, and ſometimes like a 
fair Bergamot z Its Head flat, its Crown pretty great, 
and ſunk very hollow ; its Belly little bigger than the 
Head, moderately lengthening, and grolly looſening 
' ir ſelf towerds the Stalk, which is ſhort, pretty thick, 
and bent downwards ; it's of aſpotted Green Colour 
like the Bergamot, ſometimes a little Reddiſh on the 
Sunny ſide, comes a little Yellow in December and Ja- 
#uary when Ripe ; and ſometimes laſts till Febuary or 
March. Its skin is gentle and ſmooth, its Pulp tender, 
Juice very ſweet and ſugar'd: ICUs an excellent Pear ; 
but bad Soils and Seaſons ſometimes cauſeth its Pulp 
to be Gritty and In/ipid, The Fru:t falls eaſily off by 
Winds, before its Ripe.lts Maturity is not to be taken 
from its turning Yellow, but when it yields to the 
Thumb. It's pretty long before it comes to Bear. 
It's in perfe&tion in December, Fanuary and February; 


Le Petit On. 


Le Petit 0in, This Pear is call'd by the People of Anjou 

Bouvar,or Ruſſelet Anjou;by others,theW in- 
ter Marveil. Its of the bigneſs and ſhape of the Ambrett 
or Le chaſſery,of a clear Green, a little ſpotted, and has 


alittle touch of Yellow when Ripe, reſembling a _ 
ing 
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ling Bergamot, but not fo flat : I's very round, and 
has its Eye or Crown jetting outwards, its Stalk 
ſmall, pretty long, and a little bending and ſhallow 
ſet ; Its Skin between rough and ſoft ; its Body une- 
ven and full of Bunches ; its Pulp extreamly fine and 
melting, and not gritty ; its juice very ſweet, and 
very much ſugard and perfuni'd : But notwithſtand- 
ing theſe good Qualifications, it ſometimes grows 
doughy and infipid, by accident of Weather, or moiſt 
Ground, Ripe In November and December. 


La Louts Bonne, 


It's ſhap*d much like the St. Germine, and ,, 
alſo reſembles. the Yert Longue, but not ;,v,, 
quite ſo narrow pointed ; ſome are much 
blgger and Jonger than others, but the leaſt are beſt ; 
its Stalk 1s ſhort, fteſhy, and bent; 11s Crown ſmall 
and even with the Body; its skin ſmooth, ſpeckled, 
and greeniſh, growing whitiſh afterwards ; which 
happens not to the large ones: Its whiteneſs and 
yielding to the Thumb, argues its Ripeneſs ; it's ve- 
ry fruitful, its Pulp tender, full of juice, ſweet, and 
rich of Taſte, and grows not pappy, provided the 
Ground begood , but a watery Soil makes the Fruit 
large and bad, and the Pulp oyly : Its Pulp general- 
ly hangs not together; the Fru:t eaſily falls off, It 
does beſt on a dry Soil, It's in Perfection in Novem- 
ber and December, 


La Vert Longue. 


The Vert Longue, or Moule Bouche ; ; 
the Name deſcribes its Colour and m fi _— 
Shape 3 an old Pear, and agrees belt ys ang & 
with a dry Soil; bears very well ; its 
Juice ſweet and perfuav'd, and delicate fine Pulp, with- 
; | out 
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out any Grittineſs ; it has a very thin Skin, and is a 
good Peer, Ripe the middle of OF obey. 


La Lanſac. 


It's calPd alſo the Lichefrion ; it's about 
The Lanſec, The bigneſs of a Bergamot ; the middle 
ſize are beſt ; its ſhape is between round 
; and flat towards the Head, and' a little 
longiſh towards the ſtalk ; of a pale yellow Colour, 
ſugar?d Juice, and a little perfum'd ; ſmooth Skin, 
yellowiſh Pulp,tender and melting ; its Eye or Crown 
big and even with the Body ; Stalk ſtreight, long, 
thick, and fleſhy. The Tree on a dry Ground pro- 
duceth its Fruit of a Cinamon Ruſſet Colour, and ve- 
-Ty good ; but on a wet Ground proves doughy and 
Infipid. In Perfe&ion about the end of Oobexr. 


£.a Martin Sec. 


It has an Iſabella red on one fide 

The Martin ſec. and a high colour'd red on the other ; 
its Pulp eats ſhort, and pretty fine ; 

ſugar*d Juice, and a little perfun'd. It may be eaten 
Skin and all, and as ſoon as gather'd. IDs a great 
Increaſer, and keeps pretty long, and agrees well 
enough with any Soil. Ripe about the middle of 
November. | | 


Le Meſſieure Jean, 


The white and the gray 710n/2eur 

The M:ſſreur F:4n, Johns are both one : It's ſubject ro be 
ſtony on gritty, and therefore diſ- 

lik*d by ſome ; alſo irs Pulp is rough and groſs,1t loves 
a Soil moderately moiſt,and a mild Summer, and tho' 
it grows large and fair, encreaſeth mightily, and ſuc- 
ceeds a,molt as well on a Free, as on a Quince _ 
as 
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flat ſhap?d, the Skin of the gray ones are rough, but 
the white ones ſmoother ; its Pulp ſhort, Juice ſu- 
gar?d, bur ſomewhat gritty. Ripe about the mid- 
dle of OcFober. | 


Le Portaille. 


This Pear is famous in the Province of The Portaile, 
Poiffeau, It's accuſed that its ſomewhat hard, ſtony, 
and gritty,and ſeldom comes to good but in that Pro- 
vince, and not eatable till it begins to rot ; and that 
of many of them, but few prove good : Succeeds beſt 
on a Free-Stock. Its Juice 1s ſugar*d and perfum?d 3 
in Bigneſs, Colour, and Shape, it reſembles a brown 
Aonſieur Fohn : Mellow in January, and February. 


La Saint Auguſiine, 


It's about the Bigneſs and Shape of a fair 
Virgoulee, indifferent long and pretty big, 
its Belly and lower part round, but ſome- | 
what leſſer on that ſide and towards the Stalk ; the 
Stalk is rather long: than ſhort, in ſome ſtreight, in 
others bent, not hollow ſet, its Eye or Crown big, 
and a little funk inwards, of a fair Lemmon Colour, 
a little ſpeckled, with a bluſh of red on the Sunny 
fide; its Pulp tender, but not buttery, has more 
Juice than it ſeems to have : Some have a ſmack of 
Sowriſhneſs, which gives it an agreeable Reliſh z but 
others have none at all, or very little. Ripe in De- 
cember, 


The St, At* 
guſtine, 


Le Petit Muſcat. 


I's a good Pear when pretty large and, 
when 1t has time to grow to mellow and 
ripen well; it proves better being planted 
againit a Wall, than a Dwarf, and would be more 
clteemed 


The lintle 
Muſcat, 
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eſteemed were it not ſo ſmall ; ripens almoſt the firſt 
of any. Ripe in July. 


oe - - [ Blanquet, 4 ou Blanquet Muske. 


La Blanquet Longue Queu?, * 


The Great, the* The Great Blanquet, differs much 
Pte hey the from that call'd the little Blanquet, and 
ong-1aiFd x ! z 

Blanquers. ripens Fifteen Days before ir. It's the 

true muskt Blanquet ; it's larger, and 
not {9 handſomly ſhap'd as the leſſer one, colours a 
little upon a Dwarf, has a very ſhort thick Stalk,and 
hollow ſet, its Wood ſmall, and in Zeaf and Wood 
reſembling the Cuiſſe Madam - but the Little Blanquet 
has its ood thick and ſhort. 

The Long-taild Blanquet is a handſom Pear, its . 
Crown pretty big and ſtanding out, its Belly round, 
_ andpretty long towards the Stalk, which is alſo long, 
fleſhy, and bending; its Skin ſmooth, white, and 
ſometimes a little colonr'd on the Sunny ſide, its Pulp 
between ſhort and tender, very fine and full of Juice, 
ſugar?d and pleaſant, but ſomewhat gritty, and 
grows doughy when too ripe. | 
The Groſs Blanquet beginning of July, 
'The Petit Blanquet Irie end of July. 

The Blanquet Longue Queu:z > JULY. 


La Cuifſe Madam. 


It's a kind of Ruſſelet in Shape and Co- 


The Cuiſſe Ma- Jour, its Pulp between ſhort and tender, 


dam, or Ladies 


Thigh, very Juicy, and a little muskr, very 
pleaſant when full ripe; this and the 
Blanquets are the firſt Pears that are reaſonably good; 
it's pretty long before it bears, but afterwards pro- 
duceth abundance. Ripe the beginning of July. 


La 
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Za Caſſolette. 


This Pear is alſo cal'd the Fr:olett or Muſ- 
cat verd; it's a long Grayiſh Pear, near as 
good as the Robine, both for Pulp and Juice 
and other Qualities, ſave only that it's apt to grow 
ſoft ; it's ripe about the middle of Auguſt, 


The Cafſo- 
lett, 


Le Muſcat Robert. 


It's alſo call'd the Queen- ear, AAaiden- 
pear, Amber-pear, Maiden of Zantoigne,&Cc. 2 
' 1ts Pulp is tender, and Juice indifferently TOurrh- 
Musked, and much Sugar'd; it's a very handſome 
Pear, ils about the bigneſs of a Ruſſelet ; its only 
faulr is, to have a little Stony or Gritty ſubſtance, 
and laſts but a little while; it's a great Increaſer, and 
ripe the middle of July. 


{a Pore de Vipne, 


The Yine-pear, or Damſel-pear, by ſome 
falſly call'd, the Petit Oin ; it's Gray, Red- 
iſh, Round, and pretty big ; hasa Stalk ex- 
tream long; its Pujp jsneither Hard nor Buttery,nor 
Tender ; and herein differs from all. other Pears, ha- 
ving a flattiſh, glewy Pulp, and often doughy : Ripe 
in Otober, | | 


The Ving 
Pear, 


La Poir ſans Peau. 


This 1s alſo calld the Gurne-flower, and _, _. 
Haſty Rufjelet ; it's longiſh ſhap'd, and = On 
Ruſlert-colour?d ; it's a pretty Pear; Juice : 
Sweet, tender Pulp, and not Gritty, Its a good 
Pear, and uſually Ripe about the Twentieth of July. 
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La Muſcat Fleuri. 


This is alſo calPd the Zong-taiPd Muſcat 
The flow- of Autumn; its an excellent,round, reddiſh 
ering Muſ- Pear, of indifterent bigneſs ; it's Pulp ten- 
_ der and fine, rich Taſte, and may be eaten 
grecdily like a Plum, or.a Cherry, Ripe a- 

bout the middle of O&ober. | 


Le [Bon Chyetien d"Eſte Muſque. 


This Pear ſeldom comes to good, but 

OG on a Free Stock, and makes a fine Tree ; 
Bon-Chre- Che Fruit is excellent, of agreeble ſhape, 
tien. and reaſonable bigneſs, abour the largeneſs 
of a fair Bergamot ;, its Colour is White 

on the one ſide, and Red on the other ; its Pulp be- 
tween ſhort and tender, full of Juice, and perfunt'd : 


Ripe the latter end of Auguſt and September, 
LOrange Vert. 


It's pretty big, flat and round, its Eye 

The Green 0- hollow; its Colour Green, and fring'd 

range Pear. with Carnation ; its Pulp ſhort, Juice ſu- 

gar'd, accompanied with a particular 

Perfume ; bears abundantly on a Dwarf: Ripe in 
Auguſt, 


La Doyenne, Ou, St, Michel, 


It's about the bigneſs and ſhape of a gra) 
op agg Beurre its Stalk thick and ihorrt, on 
St Michz), ſmooth skin'd, greeniſh Colour, which 

becomes Yellow when Kipe : Ir is a right 
melting Pear, its Juice ſweet, but of no very good 


reliſh, tho? it be a little perfum'd : Its Pulp eaſily 
grows 
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grows; and as it were ſandy; it ſhould he gather'd 
pretty green, and eaten before irs quite Yellow, and 
then it may be reckon'd a reaſonable good Frurt. 
It*s fruitful in all Soils ; beauriful when ripe,and bears 
ſooneſt if Grafted on a Quince : 18 in perteQtion - 
the latter end of September and OdGobey. 


La Beſs de Ia Mote. OY 

This is a niew Pear, and reſembles pretty 7he Brf de 
near 4 large Ambret, only that it's ſpotted 1s Mot; 
with red. Ripe at the end of OGober. 


Le Bouydon; 


This Pear auch reſembles the Afuſeat' - FA 
Robert in Bigneſs, and in the Nature of its ” I 
Pulp, Taſte, Perfume, and time of Bee. 
Ripening; which is abont the end of Fuly,, © © 
and beginning of Auguſs. | — 


i E ſpargne. 


It's a red Pear, indifferent big, and WE” 
very long, and (as the Tranſlator expreſ- = k Fi 
{ſeth it) @ little vaulted in its ſhape, its Pear, 

Pulp tender, but a little ſowriſh ; is. | 
wy beautiful than good. Ripe at” the end of 
July. | 


Ta Magdelene, 


It's indifferent large, greeniſh; and 
pretty tender; ſhap%d almoſt like a Ber- 
gamot ; muſt be gathered before it grows | 
yellow, otherwiſe it grows Doughy. Ripe the begin- 
ning of Fuly. = 

F 1 ie 


The Magdelene; 
or, Maudlin, . 


S's 


| 


Le Sucre Verd. 


The Name deſcribes its Juice and Co- 
lour ; it much reſembles in ſhape the 
Winter Thorne, but ſmaller; its Pulp is 
very buttery, Juice ſugar'd, and Taſte agreeable ; 
the only fault is, that *tis a little ſtrong towards the 
Core; Ripe the end of Ogobex, 


The green 
Sugar Pear. 


Le Bugs. 


In Colour and Bignefs it ſomewhat 
reſembles an Autumn Bergamot, but 
not ſo flat towards the Eye or Crown, 
and a little longer towards the Stalk ; It's greeniſh, 
- "ear with little Fray Specks, which come yellow- 
iſh in ripening ; its Pulp is both tender and firm, and 
eats pretty ſhort, but ſometimes grows -doughy 
when too ripe: before it's gathered ; *tis very jucy, 
and has a ſmack of Sowriſhneſs, but a little Sugar 
will remedy that defeQ. Ripe in February and March. 


The. Bug y, or; 
Eaſter Bergamot. 


La Double Fleur. 


It's very beautiful, large and flat, Stalk 


The Double Jong and ſtraight, Skin ſmooth, bluſh-co- 


Flower. 


the other : If it be. much handled, it turns'black after 


a few Days. Some Perſons love it raw, and like its | 


Pulp and Taſt ; but it's the beſt for Compotes, or we! 


Sweet-MMeats, and therein excels any other Pear, it ] 


has a marrowy Pulp, and not gritty at all, abundance 
of Juice, and colours well oyer the Fire, It's in Per- 
tection in March, Fa 


WP 


. " £3 


lour'd on the ſunny ſide, and yellow on | 
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Le Franc Real. 


. ue” 


_ Is large, ronnd, and yellowiſh, 
ſpeckled with little reddiſh Spots, 

_ ſhort Stalk ; it's a great bearer, Ripe 
in Fanuary. 


The Franck Royal, 
or Winter Finor, 


DD Angober. 


_ It's pretty big and long, bluſh-colour'd ,,- ,.-.. -. 
on one ſide, and. a grayiſh Ruſſet on the —_— 
other, the Tree in growth reſembles the Beurre, and 
the Fruit much like it. * 27:00] 


La Beſadeyi. 


ſs indifferent round, about the bigneſs PINCH 
of a large Tennis Ball, of a yellowiſh and Ihe ly 
whitiſh green Colour, the Stalk pretty'ſtreight and 
long ; its a bakeing Pear, and but an indifferent Fruzs. 
Ripe-in OfFobey and November. if 


Le Groſs Oignonett. 


| — Is alfo calld the Amire Roux, and 7, or24: * 
: ; A 
| Red Wonder, and King of the Summer ; wt: 
it's pretty red colour'd, round and indifferent large. 


Ripe in July. 
La Poir de Ronville, 


In Bigneſs and Shape is much like a fair 7; . 
Ruſſelet _ Ruſſetin — Eye or Crown 7 oor” 
pretty hollow, and ſunk in, the belly uſually bigger on 
one fide than the other, but yet every where pretty 
big ; handſomely ſloping towards the'Stalk, which 


Is of a midling Thickneſs and Length, and not ov 
"or ow 


} 
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low ſet, the Colour lively on one fide, and very yel- 
low on the other ; | when mellow, the Skin is ſlick 
and Satin-like, its Juice ſugar*d and agreeably per- 
fum'd, and the Pulp eats ſhort, It's faults are thar 'cis 
ſmall, ſomewhat hard, and a little gritty. Ripe in 
Fanuary, and February: | 


Le Bon Chretien @ Eſpagne. 


+ Is a great thick long Peay, of a hand- 
_ ſome Prramidical Form, reſembling here- 
2 © tra Winter Bon Chretien ; it's of a bright 
red Colour on: one ſide, ſpeckled with little black 
Specks; on the other ſide of a_ whitiſh yellow : 
Its Pulp eats very ſhort, Juice uſually ſugard, and in- 
different good when on good Ground, and when it 
arrives to perfe&Ripeneſs, which it continues ſo to be 
ſometimes from the middle of Nowembey *till Fanua- 
7y ; it would be:more eſteem'd if other melting Pears 
vere not then .in-prime. The Author, after Twenty 
Years Experience; ;found its Pulp to be harfh, groſs, 
and ſtony, eſpecially in moiſt: Summers, or cold 
Ground ; *tis but an indifferent Pear, but looks well 
in adorning Piramids. In Perfection in November, 
and December. | 


| Le Salviati. 

The Sotvias, This Pear much _ a Beſaders ins 
; Shape, but not in Colour; it's pretty 
big, round, and indifferent long, ſmall Stalk, which 
is ſet in a little hollow, its Eyeor Crown a little hol- 
low; the Colour is of a yellowiſh Rufet white : Thoſe 
that have greatred Streaks, have a pretty rough Skin; 
but thoſe that have none of that red,are ſoft enough: 
Its/Pulp;is tender; but not fine,.the Juice which:isbut 
little, is ſugar*d and perfum'd, reſembling; the Robine 


s 
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in Taſte. *Tis an indifferent good Pear, Ripe in A+ 
guſt, and September. 


Le Blanquet 7uſque. 


It reſembles pretty near the Muſcat : 
Robert in Bigneſs and Shape, nt a _— gh 14 
fine Skin, of a pale yellowiſh Colour, a 7,44 Fer. 
little ting'd with red on the Sunny fide, 
the Pulp is a little firm, and not without ſome earthy 
and ſtony matter, its Juice very ſweet and ſygar'd. 
Ripe the beginning of Fuly. 


_ La Paſtourelle, 


is much of the Bigneſs and Shape of 
the St. Lezin, or wr, fair Rufſelet F its _ Faſterah 
Stalk bent, and hollow ſet, and ofa mide pg, a9 

ling length and thickneſs, the Skin is be- 
tween rough and ſmooth, growing a little moiſt as it 
ripens, its Colour on one fide yellowiſh, cover'd with 
Ruſſet Spots ; having on the other {ide a little bluſh of 
red, its Pulp —_ and melting without any 
. Grittineſs, but the Juice a little ſowriſh : *Tis but an 
indifferent Pear. Ripe in December, and January, 


Le Beurre Þ Angleterre, 


Is more long than round, reſembling 7 1; 
in Shape and Bigneſs a fair Vert Longue, "3" iſ 
tho* not ig Colour ; its Skin ſmooth, and Ber Pear. 
| ofa-greeniſh gray Colour, full of ruſſet 
| . Specks, the Pulp very tender and Butrer-like, and full 

| of pleaſant Juice; but is commonly mealy, and caſi- 
ly grows ſoft, even upon the Tree; and becauſe it 
comes in with the Yert Longue, Petit-Oin, and Lan- 
fac, (being better Pears) irs leſs eſteem?d. Ripe it 
November, 

F 3 wn 
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| La Citron Þ Hyver, 


It reſembles in Shape and Colour a mid- 
The Winter QJe fiz'd Lemon; its Pulp very hard, ſto- 
emo ny, and gritty, but full of Juice, and ex- 
treamly musk*d. Ripe in Fanuary, and February. 


La Chat Brule. 


It reſembles in Shape and Bigneſs the 

_ = Martin Sec, but differs in Colour, being 
© on one fide very ruſſet, on the other pret- 

ty clear, its Skin ſmooth, Pulp tender, but a kind of 
wildiſh Tenderneſs, inclining to be Doughy, has -but 
little Juice ; in taſte reſembling the Be/2dery ; it has a 
very ſtrong Core : 'A Fruit of little value, Ripe in 
OZFober and November. 


- La Ruſſelet d' Hyver. 


This Pear differs very little or nothing 
from the Martin Sec ; but there is another 
fart of a greeniſh Colour, growing yellow 
a5 it, ripens, 1ts Pulp between tender and ſhort, but. 
full of Grittineſs, 1s very jucy, aud ſweet enough, 
were It not for its greeniſh wildiſh Taſt. Ripe in 
February. | 


The Winter 
Ruſſelct, 


La Poir de Livre. 


Is a very big weighty Peay, the Skin 

orc od pretty rough, and of a dark Ruſlet Colour, 

Stalk ſhort, and its Eye or Crown hollow, 

makes excellent Compotes, or Sweet- Meats, either 

fſtew?d, or done any other way, Ripe in November, 
2nd December, | 


La 
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La Rouſſeline. 


Is in Shape like the Ruſſelet, of a very 
light Iſabella Colour, like the Jfartin See 3 *** Aline, 
its Pulp tender and delicate, Juice very mach ſu- 
gard and perfum'd. Ripe in Ogober, 


La Bouchet. 


Is large, round, and white, like the Re/idery 5 
ſome are about the . bigneſs of a midling Bergamot z 
others are bigger than a large Cafſolet, its Pulp fine 
and tender, and Juice ſugar'd. Ripe about the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, 


La Penday, 


In Pulp Juice, and Shape, is like the _ 
Caſſalet, but a little bigger 3 its Wood alſo 7% Fo8ing 
differs. Is ripe about the end of September, *** 


Za Por Chat, 


Is ſhap'd very like a Hen's Feg, or +, -. »... 
almoſt like the Zartrn Sec, its Static in- rhe cabs 
different long and thick, the Skin very ſmooth, ſat- 
tid, and dry ; the Colour a very clear or light I1/a- 
bella, its Pulp tender and buttery, and Juice indit- 


ferent ſweet ; *tis a pretty good Pear. Ripe in Oc- 


La Beſt de Cuiſſoy. 


I's a little Pear, about the bigneſs of the Blanguct, 
yellowiſh, and all over full of Ruſlet Spots; its Pulp 
tender but doughy, mixt with much earthy and ſtony 
matter, the Juice not very pleaſant, and in Taſt re- 


F 4 {embles 
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 ſermbling that of Services ; *tis but an indifferent Peay. 
Ripe in December and January. _ | 


La St. Francis. 


. Is good only' baked or preſerved , 
> arve it?s indifferent big, and very long,yel- 
lowiſh, and has a very thin Skin, x 


LC Orange Muſquee. 


Is indifferent large, flat, and pretty 

nc  much' ting'd with red, Stalk x by 

Se: Skin uſvally ſpotted with little blackSpots, 

the Pulp pleaſant enongh, but a little gritty. Ripe 
the beginning of Auguſt. 


Le Groſs Fremont. 


Is indifferent big and long, and of a yellowiſh 
Colour, Jvice ſweet, and a little perfum?*d, it's good 
only bakd or preſerv*d. *Tis in Perfeftion in Decem- 


ber, and January. 
Za Carmelite, 


Is large and flat, gray on one ſide, 


The Carmelite. and a little ting'd with Red on the other. 
and ip ſome paces full of pretty large Spots. It's ripe 


in March. 
| La Poiy Roſe. 


Is indifferent large, flat, and round 
The Xe Peer, ee Stalk very long and ſmall, and Pulp 


eats ſhort. Ripe in Auguſt, and September, 
; _— 
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Za Callio Roſat, 


Is almoſt of the Colour, Bignefs, 
and Shape of an ordinary Monſieur TheCllio Roſas; 
7ean, but a little rounder, has a very Po hes or, 
ſhort Stalk, and ſet hollow like an Ap- au 
- ple ; its Pulp eats ſhort. Ripe in Auguſt and Sep. 
tembex. | 7 | 


La Villaine Þ Anjou. 


It's large and flat, of a yellowiſh gray 7he villain of —_ 
Colour, and has a ſhort eating Pulp.Ripe Anjou, Se. 
in OFober. PER I Se 


Le Groſs Queue, 


Is ſtony and dry, and therefore 7 1ail'd Peer. 
flighted; tho? by ſome eſteend, be- 
cauſe it is much perfunyd ; it's yellowiſh of Colour, 

and of competent Bigneſs. Ripe in OFobey. - 
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FR UI1T-G ARDENS, 


AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 


POLL PART I 


_— hmm 


——h_— 


CHAF.. Us. 
Monſiear de 1a Quintinye's Diſcription of 


Peaches, Plums, ana Cherries, 


La Peche de Troy. 


The Troy Peach, S a very good little Peach, but not 
very conſtant in Bearing, and is | 

ſubject to be peſter'd with Ants ; it*s round, having 

a little Teat at the end ; the Colour very much tingd | 

with red, the Flowey pretty large, tho? the Tree is 

but ſmall. ET: 


La 
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La Veolet Haſtive, 


Is an excellent Peach, has a moſt de- es 
licious and perfum'd Pulp, a vinous and Ho _ Be 
noble Taſte ; irs only fault is that *Uis ry Vioter, 
not large enough. 


L? Admirabli e. 


This Peach has almoſt all the good 7he Admirals, 
Qualities which can be delired in aPeach, | 
and has no bad ones ; 1t's very round and large, and 
of a lovely Colour ; a firm, fine, and melting Pulp, 
a ſweet and ſugar?d Juice, a vinovs, rich, and exqui- 
ſite Taſte, 1s not ſabject to be doughy, remains long 
on the Tree, a great Increaſer, its Stone is but ſmall, 
thoſe that ripen laſt on the Treeare beſt, for ?tis very 
ſubjet to drop its Fruit half ripe, greeniſh and all 
downy, and then it loſeth all its goodneſs ; to pre- 
vent which, the Tree may be prun*dand cut very cloſe, 
{o the Branches which ſhoot ont wiil be fairer and 
ſounder, and the Fruit better, 


La Mignone. 


Is the moſt beantiful of Peaches that is, Th: Minizy, 
its very large,very red, fattin skin'd, and 
round ; ripens the rſt of thoſe ot its Seaſon, has a 
nrm and a very melting Pulp, a very ſmail Stone ; 
{ but the Taffe 1s not always the richeſt nor briskeſt, 
| being ſometimes a little flat and faint. 


| La Bille Chevereuſe. 


is a bcantiful Peach, and ripens next The B:U Che- 
alter the Ainion ; it's hardly inferior to Ye, 9, 
_ any in Largneſs, beauty of Colour, and 


Goat Peach. 


200d 
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good Shape, which is.a little longiſh ; its Juice is as = 


bundantly ſugar*d, and well reliſhed, and 1s a great * 
Increaſer : But ſometimes. it grows "doughy, when \. 


ſuffer'd to be too ripe on the Tree, or when 1 it grows | 


on a cold moiſt Soil. 
La Nrvct. 


[s a very fair large Peach,of a fine Co- 

The Niver, or, Jour both within and withour, which 

Felvet Peach, renders it moſt a greeable to look v pon; 

its Pulp and Juice are very good, a 

ſmall Stone, and the Tree 1s a great bearer ; tis not 

quite ſo round as the Anion and Admirable, but 

pretty near it when the Fruit grows on a ſound 

Branch, otherwiſe its a fittle horned and longiſh, 
Ripe about the Twentieth of September, 


La Purpree, 
- 


The Tree bears in great abundance (and 

The Purple for that reſpect may he preferr'd before 

Peach, the Burdine, tho? that be the better Peach ) 

one may know the Colour thereof by its 

Name, it's of a brown dark red Colour, which pene- 

trates much into the Pulp, which is of a very vinous 

Taſte; irs very round and indifferent large, and the 
Pulp pretty fine, Taſte rich and exquiſite, ' 


La Magdelene Blanche, 


It's an admirable Peach when planted in 

The white A good Soil, and well expos'd, but very 
Magdelene, ſubje@ to be in jur'd by Ants. Some Gard- 
ners believe that there are two ſorts of 

them, becauſe ſome bear well, and others but little ; 
but the Flower of each isalike, which 1s large, and has 
a little bluſh of red 3 alſo the Leaf of both agrees, be- 


INg 
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F. ifig large, and very much indented ; they alſo ripen 
$---at the ſame titne, whichis towards the end of Auguſt ; 
'and. agree alſo in Colour, Bigneſs, Shape, Juice, 
F- Taſte, and Stone : Both of them are large, round, 
| and half flat, very much painted with red on the Sun- 


| ny fide, and not at all on the other ; a-fine Pulp, a 


ſweet and a ſugar'd Juice, a rich Taſte ; no red a- 
bout the Stone, the Stone in both of them is ſhort, 
and almoſt round; they both produce goodly Tyees, 
and the difference is judgedto proceed only from the 
more or leſs Vigour of the Stock they are budded. 


La Perfaque. 


Is a marvelous Increafer, and of an | 
admirable Taſte ; it's longiſh, and has 7he Perpque 
all the good Qualities that can be wiſht Peach. 
for, when the Tyree is healthy, and in a 
good Soil, and well expoſed : and as generally Peach 
Stones reſemble the ſhape of the Fruit, ſo this of the 
Per/zque, is a little longiſh, and the Pulp next thereto 
is but very little ring*d with red; it ripens juſt aftes, 
the Chevererſe, and a little before rhe Admirable. 


La Violette Brugnon. 


Is an admirable Fruit when it comes 
to ſuch Maturity as to grow a little ſhri- 
vell'd and wrinkled, the Pulp is reaſona- 
bly tender,'or at leaft not hard, it's pret- | 
ty much painted with red about the Stone, the Juice 
and Taſte extreamly delicious. 


The Violet 
—_— or, 
Nectrgyn, 


La jaune tardive Admirable, 


Is a 2alecotoon, but it wholly reſembles Theyeiiow 
the Admirable Peach, both in Shape and later Ad- 
Bignefs,fo that it may well be calPd the yellow 
Admirabie, 
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Admirable, from which it differs in the yellow Co- 
lour both of its Skin and Pulp; they are both colour'q 


red on the Sunny ſide, and the red pierceth a little 


more about the Stone of the yellow one, than about 
the white ; it's of good Taſte, but a little ſubject to 


be doughy. 
La Violet Tardive, ou, arbree, 


It has a vinous and delicious Taſte; 

The 1ater Vio- and when.it ripens well, it ſurpaſſes all 
Jet, or, mar- the reſt; it requires very much Heart, 
bled Peach. j5 4 little bigger than the ordinary Yio- 
let Peach,and not ſo much colour'd all o- 

ver with red as that, and borrows the Name of 11ar- 
ble, becauſe it's uſually whipt or ſtrip'd with: a violer 
red : It's apt not to ripen well,and to chap and burſt 
all over, whenthe Autumn proves too cold or moilt; 


La Bourdine. 


The Bourdine, It's an admirable good Peath, not in- 


ferior to any of the former, only it's not 
quite ſolarge as the Magdelens, Mignions, Chevereuſe, 
Perſiques, Admirables, Nivets, &c. tho' ſometimes it 
comes very near them. The new-planted Trees are a 
little tedions before they-come to bear,but when once 
they begin, they are extreamly loaden with Fruzt, 
which occaſions its Peaches ſometimes not to be ſo 
big as they ſhould be ; but if ſome of them are taken 
off about Midſommey, and only a reaſonable number 
left on, they will grow large enough ; they are the 
roundeſt, beſt colour'd, and moſt agreeable Peaches 
to look on, that we have, and their inſide is as good 
35 1t appears outwardly. 
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L' Avaunt Peach; 


It begins to ripen a Month before other | 
Peaches, and comes to Maturity at the ve- 7% _— 
ry beginning of July; it's ſinall and round- 7%, 
iſh, with a little Teat at the end; is ſo we 
yery pale that no Sun can colour it red, tho? it ſhine 
on it never ſo warm ; the Pulp is fine enough, bunt ve- 
ry ſubje&t to grow doughy; and has not fo brisk and 
rich a Taſte as moſt of the others have; is better 
for Compotes or Sweet-meats, than raw ; its Flower 
is large, and of a pale yellow, makes no handſom 


' Tree, and the moſt peſter'd with Ants of any. 


La Peche Þ Ttaly. © 


Isa kind of haſting or forward Per/ique, _, 
and reſembles in all things the Perſique ; 7” x mags 


Its Bulk 1s noble, the + gy rg with 


a little Teat at the end,the Colour a fair deep Carna- 
tion, its Taſte good ; but it ripens about mid- Aygaf, 
which is full Fifteen days before the other. 


La Peche Royal. = 


Is a kind of Admirable, but comes 1a- 
ter, and of a darker red without, and a i" oyal 
little more ting*d with red near the Stone og a 
than that, otherwiſe it's perfeqly like the re, 
Admirable ; and is an excellent Peach. | 


. La Roſanne, 


It reſembles the Bourdine in Shape and _ PIG! 
Bulk, and differs from it in the colour of p. 
its Skin and Pulp, which in this latter are 


yellow ; both of them take a ſtrong Tincure of red 
from 
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from the Sun, wiz. a very dusky red ; this Peach is 
very fruitful,and well taſted, the only fault is, - that 
*tis apt to grow doughy when too ripe; 


Z Alberge rouge. 


owes 4, Is one of our prettieſt Peaches, for its 
rare] es vinous and rich Taſte, if ripe enough ; 0- 

w therwiſe its Pulp is hard ; *tis no bigger 
than a Troy Peach, and much like it, but ſeems to be 
more colonr'd with red 3 the only fault is, that *tis 
not large, | - 


La Magdelene rouge. 


The ved Is round, flat, and finking, very 
—_ Mig much colour'd with red without,andpret- 
double Troy Ty miich within 3 is indifferent large, 
Petch. and apt to grow double and twin-like, 
which hinders it from producing fair 
Fruit 3 the Flower is large and high colourd,its Pulp 
not very fine, but Taſte good enough, but not near 
ſo good as thoſe before mention'd, tho? in ſome 
Places it improves both in Bigneſs and Taſte ex- 
treamly. 


La Belle de Garde. 


Is a fair Peach, a little ſooner ripe; 
_—_ _ and leſs tintur?d with red both within 
- and without, than the Admirable,its: Pulp 
a little more yellowiſh,but the Taſte not quite ſorich; 
otherwiſe in Bulk and Figure it might be taken for 
an Admirable, but produceth not ſo good a Tree as 
that, | | 


Cw wo dg, 
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' La Pavie Blanch. 


In the outſide it differs not atall from the 66 6. 
white Magdelene, only in opening it we find p,,;, *e 
it a Pave, (viz, cleaving ro the Stone; ) it 
has a firm Pulp, and a good brisk Taſte enough, 
when full ripe. | 


La Pavie Rouge de Pompone. 


. I's prodigiouſly large, being ſometimes | 
Twelve or Fourteen Inches about, of a wo Oe E, 44 vg 
very lovely red Colour ; and nothing is x Eder oth 
more delightful to behold, than when a Pavie.. 
good Wall-Tree has a good quantity of 

them 3 when they come to ripen well, and in fair 
weather, a Garden is much honour in being adorn'd 
with them, the Hand well farisfied to hold them, 
= the Mouth exquiſitely pleas'd in eating of 
[hem. 


La Blanche Andille. ' 

Is a great increaſer, fair to the Eye, : 
large, round, and flat, takes a lively Co- 700 
. Jour in the Sun, but no red within ; it's. : 
indifferent good, . when not ſuffer'd to ripen too 
- much on the Tree, for then it grows doughy. 
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"2 C atalogue of of good apa as they Ripen 
a op in cogrſe. 


Time of Ripening, 
Etit Avant Peach Beginning of July. 
Troy Peach End of Fuly, and beginning of 
Yellow Alberge Peach (Auguſt, 
Little yellow Pavie Alberge 0 a little after, 
Red Alberge 
White Magdelen Peach 
Red Magdelen Peach 
Minion Peach Middle of Aug. 


Ttalian Peach 

White Peach : BL” 
_ Little violet Alberge Peach 

Little violet Peule hberre $ End of Anguf. 

Bourdine Peach 

Druſel Peach | 

Cherry Peach, yellow Pulp © End of Auguf.. 

Cherry Peach, white Pulp | 

Chevereuſe Peach | 

koſanne Peach 6 Beginning of Sept. 

Pawe Roſanne 

Perſaque Peach 


Violet haſting Peach A little after the 


; Bell-Gard Peach gies 
Violet Brugnon, or NetFarin beginning of Sept. 


Purple Peach | | 
Admirable Peach Middle of Septern. 


Nivet Peach ; 
Pau Peach ; A little after the | 
| middle of Septers, | 


White Andille Peach 

Narbon Peach 
 w Great yellow backward Peach | 

Royal Peach / 

Backward violet Peach & Odobery 

Yellow ſmooth Peach 

The great red ( 


White Pavje Theſe 
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Theſe are condemwd by the 4 uthor as the worſt 


of Peaches. 
| Niple Peach _ . 4 | 
Yellow ſmooth Brugyon 
Sanguinole | f 
Bloody Peach: | e L þ-- +5 on the end of 
White Corbeile "dhe : 
Double Flour 
Nut Peach x / 
Of Plumbs. 


HERE are almoſt infinite ſorts of Plums. A 

good Plum ſhould have a fine, tender; and. mel- 
ting Pulp, a very ſweetand' ſugar'd Juice, a rich and 
exquiſite Taſte, which in dome is perfum'd 3 they 
are to be eaten raw, and without SUgar. 


"Blew akin | 
| White Perarigon, 
St. Catharine, 
: Apricot Plum. 
\ | Roche Corbon, / 
Empreſs. 
Later Perdrigon. 
Reine Claud. 
| Imperial. 
j La Royal. 


1 Blew 

| Red e Damask. 2 
} hite | 
3179 | White Mirable, + 

G.2 


A Catalogue of his; 
beſt Plums. 
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Plums diſtiagni/hed according to their ſeveral ualifica- 
tions ; as to their Taſte, Figure, Colour, &c. 


Plums, whoſe Pulp is 1 Perdrigon of Cernay, © 
dovghy and mealy. White double Bloſſom. 
'E Black Damask Haſting. 

Of a ſharp, and ſow-Y Date Plum. 
riſh Taſte, Y Aoyen, or, Pitch Plum, 
C! -Brugnole. 

Musk Damask. 
. Agoyen 
Dry. < Amber Plum, 
_ & Bull Plum. 
Brignole. 
Hard: Date Plum. 
C Imperial. 
Wormy. Many of the Damasks. 
| Diaper Plum. 
Imperial. 
Date Phum; 
Ilvert. 
A, Rognon de Ccqz. 
i CF Perdrigon. 
| St. Katharine. 


op 


Plums very long, 


Diaper. 
Atirabel. 
Longiſh ſhap'd. 5 . Long Violet Damask. 
Little Date. 
Mzrgnion. 
Burgundy. Moyeni, 
L | Rhodes Plum, &c. 
Reine Claud. 
| 'White 
Round, and almoſt J Violet þ 


ſquare and flar. { Gray PDamask. 


CY 


Green 
Musk*d 
Round 


ſquare and flat. 


f 


Pretty large Plums. 


_ Extream large Plums, 3 


Little. 
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Round, and We 
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Little Cherry Plum. 
Cernay Perdrigon. 
Royal. 4 

Pigeons Heart. 
Brugnole. 

Drab @ Or. 
Perdrigon. 

St. Katharine. 
Apricot Plum. 
Damask, @c. 
Bullock's Heart. 
Cernay Perarigon. 
Imperial, white and red. 
Atirabels. 


Colour of Plums. 


| pe 


| 


Of a yellowiſh white! 
Colour. 


Of a Violet red Colour, 


| 
| 


" ad 


White Perdrigon. 
White Damask. 

St. Katharine. > 
Apricot Plurm. 
Atimon. 

Remne Claud. 

Drab d Or. 

Great Date. 
Imperial. 


Blew Perdrigon. 
Roche Corbon, 
Empreſs. 

Im perial. 


Long 
[Remd [ goals 


La Royal. 
Violet Diaper. 
Ceur de Beuf. 
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z7 0 Brugnole, 
«Great Violet Tours Da- 
C. | mask. 
Rhodes Plum. 


A&A Late 
© *680e" Damask. 


JI Musk*d Damask. 
Pigeons Heart. 


. elvert, 
Green Plums, , SGreen Damask, 
— = CCaſrellan. 
Gray. Gray Damask. 


CCherry Plum. 
Red. 2 


Violet black. 


Black Plums. 


? Prune Morines, 
Datilles, or little Dates. 


As for the ſticking to the Stone in Plums, *tis not Þ| 
worth minding, provided the Fruit be good. | 
Moſt Plums, whether good or bad, quit not their. 
Stones. Damask Plums quit their Stones eaſieſt, 

The Pulp in all Plums 1s yellow. 


—_—__C__ 


Of Cherries. 


BOUT the middle of June Red Fruits begin 
to come in, and hold at leaſt *cil} the-end of | 
July ; among which are reckow'd Cherries, Griots, and. 
Biggaroes, or Heart-Cherrics, to be the moſt principal; 
we may have Dwarf-Trees of them, but Standards are F 
better. They are Fruits ſo well known every where, | 
that they need no Deſcription; none of them are fo | 
7 priz2d as the. large latter Cherries, which are calld | 
AMontmoranciesand next them the Biggnroes or Heart- | 
Cherries, and in the third place, the Griots, or Agri- + 
CES, . | 
The Gurgnes, or Guings, of which there are white, | 
7G, and black, are iadecd early ripe, but they are 
; : t00 


4 
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too flaſhy and infipid, and are not much eaten by any 
Perſons of Quality : The Cherries which are call'd for- 
ward Cherries, but are not the early ones of all, or true 
Haſtings, ſucceed the Guignes or Guings ; they are 
fair, enough to the Eye, are long ſtalk?d, and of a 
ſharpiſh and bitteriſh Taſte, and therefore are yaluwd 
but little, unleſs it be for the making of ſome of the 
firſt Compotes, or wet Sweet- Meats. 

The truly good and fair Cherries, commonly calÞPd 
preſerving Cherries,are thoſe of Montmorancy ; ſome of 
them grow upon Trees that ſhoot out great and up- 
right Branches, and thoſe are the largeſt ſort of them; 
but that ſort of Tree bears but few of them. They 

are otherwiſe call'd the Coulardy Cherry. 
' The right ſort of good common Cherries produce 
ſmall Branches, bending downwards, and bring great 
ſtore of Fruit, which is very ſweet and pleaſant to 
te taſte 3 one and the ſame Tree bears both longand 
ſhort ſtalk*d ones : and it's chiefly of this ſort weare 
to plant moſt Trees. 

The Bigaro, or Heart-Cherry, is a Fruit both firm 
and crackling, longiſh, and almoſt ſquare, but al- 
ways very ſweet, and very agrecable; the Tree 
ſhoots out thick Branches that are Jluxuriant enough : 
Its Leaf is longiſh. 

The Griot or Agriot is a ſort of Blackiſh Cherry, 
of a pretty firm Conſiſtence, and very ſweet and ex- 
cellent ; it bloſſoms mightily, but withal is very ſub- 
jet to miſcarry in the Bloſſom : It produces a thick 
Dwarf-Tree, with a Top compog'd of Branches, keep- 
ing cloſe and tight together, and its Leaf is broad 
and blackiſh; none of the kinds of Meriſes, or 
common black Cherrics, deſerve to be admitted 
into an artificial Garden, being properly Foreſt Trces, 
or Wildings, yet may they ſerve us at leaſt for Stocks 
to receive the Grafts of the choice ſorts of Cherries 
before mention'd, 
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Of Apricots. 
' Pricott: are good only for wet and dry ſweet Meats, 


not being delicious to be eaten raw in any large 
quantity. 


Standard Apricots. 


There are pretty good ones that grow upon Stand- 
ard Trees, which are all tann'd and ſpeckled with lit- 
tle red Spots ; they are pleaſanter to the Eye and Pa- 
Jate than thoſe againſt a Wall, and of a more exqui- 
fite Taſte. 


Apricots againſt a Wall. 


The Wall makes Apricots larger, gives :. them 
_ anadmirable Vermillion colour, and cauſes them to 
bear more certain ; both ſorts are good for Preſer- 
ving, the beſt of them are a little ſagar'd, but uſually 
a little doughy. 


Time of Ripening, and Deſcription. 


Apricots ripen at the beginning of July, eſpecially 
'the haſting or early Apricot, whereof the Pulp is very 
white, the Leaf round and greener than the- others, 
bur no better than they. 

The ordinary Apricots are muCh larger, and their 
Pulp yellow, ripe about the middle of Fuly. 

When too great a number'of them knit upon the 
Tyree, a great many muſt be pluckt off, and they 
Men "make excellent green Compotes, or wet Speet- 
A CALS, 


WF... 


The 


; The Anjou ſweet kerneld Apricot. 


"4 

In the County of A4njou there is a ſmall Apricot 
with a ſweet Kernel, almoſt like a Philbert, and ac- 
cordingly the Stones are uſually crack'd to eat them. 
It has a white Pulp, very good, and uſually grows a 
Standard. = 


CHAP. Iv. 
Of Apples. 
La Remette Griſe, and La Reinette Blanch, 


'F? ce two ſorts of Pippins are diſtinguiſh- 


Be = | ed by the two Names of Gray and 
Pippins. \ White which they bear; being in other re- 


ſpets of an equal Goodneſs ; good Compotes 
and Wet Sweet Meats may be made of them at all 
times. They being to be eaten Raw towards the 
Month of January; before which time they have a 
little point of Sharpneſs, which is ſomewhat difa- 
grecable and unpleaſant to ſome People; but when 
they are intirely freed from that, they contract a 
Smell that is much more diſagreeable, when the Smell 
of the ſtraw upon which they laid to Mellow, inter- 
mixes therewith. They are very Profitable, becauſe 
. of their being made uſe of almoſt all the year long. 


La Callville a" Autumne. 


The Calwville Apple is ſhap'd longiſh,and 

= © —_ of a very Red Colour both within and 
without, eſpecially the Beſt of them, viz. 
Thoſe that have the "moſt agreeable Yiolet fmell, 
| Lat 


" . . v3 , 
that renders them ſo confiderable. Theſe moſt Ex- 
cellent ones have always their Pulp more deeply 
ting'd with Red, and are alſo more beautiful than the 
others. They keep moſt commonly from Ofober, 
the time of their coming in, till Fanuary and February ; 
Is a moſt excellent Fruit to eat Raw ; and no leſs 
excellent to uſe in Compotes or Wet Sweet Meats. It 
ſometimes grows dry and Meally, but that is not till 
it is very old. ar: 


Le Fenoullet, ou Pome d) Anis. 


It 1s-of a Colour not well to be ex- 
preſsd ; *cis Gray, over-calt with ſome- 
thing of a Ruſſet, coming near the Co- 
lour of the Belly of a Doe; never taking 
any lively Colour. It never grows very big, and 
ſeems to incline to a Iongiſh Figure. The Pulp is 
very fine, and the Juice much ſugar?d, and Perfum'd 
with a little ſmack of thoſe Plants from whence it 
derives its name. It begins to be Good at the be- 
ginning of December, and keeps till February and 
HMarch. Its Certainly a very pretty Apple, but is 
apt to wrinkle and wither, as the Cour-pendu, which 
follows next. 

\ 


d. 


The Fennel ; 
or, Ants Aps 
ie. 


Le Cour-pendu, 


Is perfeftly of the regular Figure of 
The ſhor _ 3 an Apple, and of a realonable bigneſs ; 
-_ -" T of a Gray Ruſſet Colour on one fide, 
_ and Dyed with Yiymillion on the other; 
the Pulp is very. fine, and its Juice very ſweet and 
Pleaſant. They are caten with pleaſure from De- 
cember, till February and March. We mult not give 
it time to grow wrinkled ; becanſe then it is infipid, 
and loſes the taſte. ?Tis a very pretty Apple. 


E.7 
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La Pome d" Api. 


This Apple is of an. extraordinary TE” 
piercing and lively Colour. It begins pot "— 
to be good as ſoon as It has no Green ; 
left, neither towards its Stalk,nor towards its Crown; 
which happens pretty often in the Month of Decem- 
ber, and then it may be eaten greedily at a Chop, 
with its Coat all on ; for among all other Apples, 
there is none that has ſo fine and delicate a Skin as 
this; for it's ſcarce perceivable in the eating, and 
contributes much to the agrecableneſs found in them. 
It laſts from December till Afarch and April, And 
is wonderful good all that time, without any man- 
ner of diſagreeable ſmell ; but on the contrary has 
a certain little touch of a moſt delicious Perfumes 
The Pulp extraordinary fine. It's a great increaſer, 
and certainly may be commended for a very pretty 
Apple it has likewiſe this further Advantage 3 
that it never wrinkles, nor loſes its charming 
Colour, 


La Violette 


Is of a whitiſh, Ground Colour, a little . 
ſpeckled in thoſe parts which are from the 7he violert 
Sun, but marked, or rather ſtriped with Appie. 
a good lovely deep Red on the Sunny ſide. 
The Colour of its Pulp is very white, and very fne 
and delicate, having a Juice extreamiy ſweet and ſu- 
gard, leaving no Earthineſs or Lees behind it; ſo 
that aiſuredly ?*cs an admirable .4pple, to be eaten as 
ſoon as *Lis gather?d, and continues good till Chriſt- 
mas, beyond whicktime it will not reach. 


a "$ 
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The black Ice Apple. 


This is of the ſize and ſhape of an ordinary Pippin, 
of a ſhining dark red Colour; it keeps till April, and 
has always a tang of a Green taſte. ; 


The Coſmets. 


Are a ſort of Calvils, which keep till February. 
Their Juice very ſower, Stalk long and ſmall. 


_—_ 


Of Vines. 


The White Muſcat ; or, Muſcattel. ſo the Red and 
\ the Black Muſcatt. 


* 


HE AY Aſuſcat is clear, firm, yellow, hard 
_ and crackling, Jaice ſweet, ſugard and per- 
fumd ; its an Excellent Fruit, its Berry round and 
middle fize. There is alſo the Red and the Black 
| Muſcat, but the White is the beſt. 


Chaſlelas 3 or Bar-ſur-Aube : Thyee ſorts of them. 


This is otherwiſe calld the Bar-ſur-Aube. It's a 
very {ſweet Grape, produceth large Cluſters, and its 
Grain or Berry is largeand crackling ; it keeps lon- 
ger than any other Grape, and gives great ſatisfaction 
when all others are gone. There are Three ſorts, 
the Whzte, the Red, and the Black, whereof the White 


is beſt. 
The Long Muſcat. 


The Long Muſcat, or Paſs-uſque, requires more 
heat of the Sun to bring it to perfetion,than the Muſ- 
cats before mentiord, Corinthian 
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Corinthian. Two ſorts, 


The White Corinthian is a very ſweet Grape, the 
Bunches are ſmall and long, and its Grains or Berries 
ſmall and ſticking cloſe together, and haveno Stones. 
There is alſo the Red Corinthian, in ſhape like the 
former, but does not excel it in goodneſs. 


The Bourdelais, cal/d at Paris the Verjuice Grape. 


Is a large white longiſh Grape, grows in great 
large Cluſters, and almoſt never comes to Maturity; 
and conſequently good only for Sweet- Meats, or to 
make Yerjuice with. Its Leaves are us'd much .to 
garniſh Diſhes with in O@obex. 


T be Cioutat. 


The Fruit very much ceſembles the Chaſſelas in Co- 
lour, Bigneſs, and Taſte, only the Leaf of the Ciou- 
tat is dented all about the edges, like Par/ly,and ſeems 
to bear more fruit than the Chaſſelas, but the Chaſſe- 
las is better. SN 


The early, or, forward Grape. 


Is a fort of black forillen, and takes Colour very 
early, which makes it ſeem to be ripe long before it 
is. The Skin is very tough, and when ?tis ripe, the 
Grape is very ſweet. It 1ipens commonly at the ve- 
ry beginning of July. I's but little worth. 

There are many other Varieties of Grapes, as the 
Anana Grape, which ripens in the ndies, and the Per- 
Zoleſſe.: The - Paſſe XMuſque, and all other principal 


ſorts of Grapes, . ripen even in the open Air in Ktaly - ,»; 


bur it's tiot ſo in France, where none of them arrive 
to any tolerable Ripeneſs. of 
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Of Figs. 
IGS bear twice a year, viz. firſt in July. and 
' Auguſt, and are uſually calPd Fig-Flowers ; theſe 
are worth little, becauſe they have gone through all 
the Cold, and all the Rain in the Spring, which 
ſpoils their delicious and excellent Taſte, 

' The other are ripe in September and Odober, which 
being form'd in the beſt Seaſon of the Year, and nou- 
riſhed with a Juice well concocted; renders them far 
more excellent than the former. _ ; 

There are ſeveral ſorts of Figs, but there's only 
Two of them that are really good, viz. 


Great white long Fig. 


The great white long Fig is in Perfeftion about the 
end of Autumn, has an exquiſite Taſte, and does not 
eaſily chap, | 


Great white round F Ig. 


| The great white round Fig is a greater Bearer than 

the former, and almoſt as good, but apt to chap and 

_ gape towards the Head with wide Clefts, and there- 

by loſeth much of-its Sweetneſs and Perfume; it's the 

= Rains that occaſions it to crack, Ripe with the 
ormer. . 


Some other Varieties of Figs. 
Black Fig. 
It's very long, and pretty big, of a dark red Co- 


, lour, but not quite ſo red within as without ; it's 
very 
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very much ſugar'd, but ſomewhat dryer than the 
White ones. 


Great yellow Fig: 


It's a little Red and Fleſh-colour'd within; bears 


much Eruit-in Autwh, but not very delicate. 


Great. Violet Fig.. ; 


There are two ſorts, the. long and the flat ; but 
their Pulp is cloſe, and; good for little. 


Green Fig. f 
It has a very long Stalk, a: Vermillion Pulp,pretty 
ſweet, and well ngw'S, bur produceth, ver little 
Frut. | 
La Medot. 
It's. Yellow within and without, «+ 
| Black Fig. | 


This differs from the Black Fig before mention'd, 
its Pulp being red. 


Small white Fig. 

Its Taſte is rather . faint than ſugar'd ; *tis call'd 
alſo the Haſting or. forward Fig, becauſe it ripens-a 
ſhort time before theathers. | 

Little Berjaſſotte. I 
It's. of a dark Violet Colour, very delicate: but 


bears little Frut. 
p Ang lique 
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Angelique Fig. 


It's of a Violet Colour, and long, but not yery big, 
the Pulp red, and reaſonably good. 
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CHAF-:: Y. 


How to make the beſt uſe of the Walls in 
every Garden. | 


A ns the Fruit and Kitchen-Gardens which are 
treated of, there are ſome that are entirely in- 
cloſed on all ſides with Walls,and ſome that are ſo but 
in part; ſome again that are without any at all; as 
for theſe laſt, they are to be pitied : But the Con- 
dition of the Gardens we have to do with, for many 
good reaſons require to be wal” quite about. 

* As for the firſt, they have at leaſt three Expoſiti- 
6 ons, it being not poſſible they ſhould have tewer ; 
A and regularly they have four : Thoſe which have but 
three, are Gardens that are Triangular, which are 
pretty rare; that being a cramp'd and forc'd Figure, 
which ought to be avoided. As to thoſe that have 
four Walls, they are of a ſquare Figure, which is the 
commoneſt, as well as the faireſt and moſt conve- 
nient. ” 

There are likewiſe ſome that are Pentagonal and 
Hexagonal, which are not very diſagreeable for the 
planting of Wall-Trees, yet are not very accountable, 
they being attended with many Inconvemiencies ; 
and perplex Gardners, who are thereby hindred from 
formingany ſightly Squares in their«Kitcben-Gardens. 
And beſides, the making of Gardens into thoſe unu- 
ſual Figures, is much more chargeble, than to make 
them {imply and plainly.ſquare ; and yet; ww all's 
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done, tho? they may have more Jalls, yet they can 
have no more diſtin Expoſitions than a plain Square; 
for let us do what we can, 10s impoſſible to produce 
any more than theſe four, wit. Eaſt, Weſt, North, 
and South. 

Now in Ternis of Gard'ning, we call Ex- 
poſttions, every Wall that enjoys the Aſpec?, Abd, 
and kindly R Reflection of the Rays of the 
Sun, during a certain time of the Day, in a different 
manner from another 7/all not iri_the ſame Poſition: 
Thus we call an Eafterly Expoſztion,'a Wall that is 
eyed by the Sun the firſt half of the Day, that Is; 
from its riſing till Noon; and that a Weſterly Expoſiti- 
0n,0pon which theSun ſhines the ſecond halfof cheDay, 
which begins immediately after Noon, and continues 

"till Sun ſetting. That which we call a Southern Ex- 
poſition, is that which the Sun conſtantly ſhines upon 
longer than either of the Two former 3 feed are 


ſome Gardens that are fp advantageouſly tuyried, that 
one of their Walls is almoſt a!l the Day cheriſhed 
with the Sun Beams: 

Having explained the Three good: Expo/trons, it's 
nd hard matter to conclude, that the unhappy Nor- 
therly Expoſition, 1s that which enjoys the Sun only 
during that little time in which the Soztherly one has 
him not-;z the Portion. of thoſe of rhe North then, is 
to enjoy from the Equinox of arch, to that of Sep- 
tember,.the earlieſt Rays of the Sun that appear above 
our Horrizon ; that is to ſay, to be ſhind upon bes 
times in the Morning, and that ſomerinies for an 
Hour or two, and fometimes for 'three- or four, 
and ſomtimes' they have a ſhort veiw of the Sun r0- 
wards the Evening; but very often none at all. 

ic follows from thence, that there 1s no Wall that 
tias not at leaſt ſome little glance of the Sun once a 
day, and that is a Favour not tz be endervas 
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. The Sun never begins to ſhine upon one Wall, but 
he ſhines upon two at the ſame time - When he 
riſes, he ordinarily fhines at once npon the Northern 
Wall, and part of the Eaſtern; and as ſoon as ever 
the progreſs of his Courſe-carries him ont of ſight of 
that of the North, he inſenſibly extends hisBeams to that 
of the South, yet ſo, as not for a ggod while to quit 
that of the Eaſ#, but ſhining upon both at once, In 
the ſame manner alſo, he leaves not off ſhining on 


the Eaſtern Wall, but in order -t# advance himſelf | - 


by little and little towards the Feſtern Expoſotion, 
and to continue in the mean while his favourable Aſ- 
pect to the Southerly Wall : So that thoſe two Falls 
are likewiſe at the ſame time gratified with his che- 
riſhing Rays. 

Thus having explain'd what is meant in Terms of 
Gardening, by Expoſitions, any Perſon may eaſily 
judge of thoſe he has in his own Garden, whether 
it be walPd quite about, or only in part. ; 

The better the Ground is, and the higher the 
Tall, the greater number of Trees may be applied 
to them ;-that is, we may place them nearer to one 
another, and by this Means order them ſo, that be- 
tween two which we may reſerve. to garniſh the 
lower part of the Wal, there may he always one 
to ſhoot up and garniſh the upper part, that ſo the 
uper and lower parts of our Fruit-Walls may be 
both garniſhed at once, and conſequently yield us 
Fruit 1o much the ſooner, and in greater Quaatity. 
So on the contrary, the lower the Walls are, fo 
much. the farther the Trees are to be placed one 
from another, and thoſe Diſtances muſt ſtill be | 
more enlarged where the Ground is very rich, than 
when It is but indifferently qualified. 

Our Deſign in planting Wall-Trees, is indeed to | 
have ſo much the fairer Fruit, but ſtill more chiefly | 
to ſecure the greater Store of it; but Trees do. not | 
infallibly yield Fruit,unleſs it be upon feeble Branches ; | 

an 
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and therefore we ſhall have no Fruit upon our Wall- 
Trees,unleſs we contrive it ſo,that we may have ſome 
feeble Branches on them : And if the Trees be vigo- 
rous, as they are commonly in good Soils, they 'can- 
not-produceany feeble Branches, unleſs they be allow- 
ed a great deal of room, to ſpread out to the beſt 
advantage all thoſe that are fit zo bear, becauſe that 
ſuppoſing they be planted too near one another, and 
the Walls not be high enough, they muſt neceſfari- 
ly be prun'd ſhort, or elſe they will ſhoot above the 
Hall, and conſequently will ceaſe to be Wall-Trees ; 
or elſe they will ſo entangle their Branches one 
with another, that they will make a very diſagreeable 
Confuſion. So that if then they be curb'd in that 
manner, if we leave them not Branches of ſome con- 
ſiderable Thickneſs and Length, all the young Shoots 
they produce will be always thick, and bear no 
Fruit, | | 

As no Walls of Incloſure ought to be leſs than\ſe- 
ven .or eight Foot high, ſo likewiſe it 18s not conve- 
nient to defire Walls in a good Expoſition of abave 
fifteen or ſixteen Foot high. | 


Reader, you are deſired to obſerve, that what is 
material in AMon/ieur La Quintinye, from the end of 
his ſecond Book,to the end of the Fifteenth af this Part? 
conſiſting of Pears, Apples, Peaches, Plums, Figs, 
Apricots, Cherries, &c. is now comprehended in th+ 
precedent Chapters of this Part ; the Abridgers 
thinking it moſt convenient for good Order, and 
Method*s ſake, to place all the Fruits ſucceſively, 
We proceed now to the ſixteenth Chapter. 


H 2 
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CH A F. XVI. 


What good Conditions are required in each Fruit- 
. Tree, 70 qualifie 4t to be choſen and preſerv'd 
80 ſome good place in a Fruit-Garden, 


UR Garden being form®d, dunged, accommo- 
dated, divided, and,in fine,ready for Planting, 
and every Gentleman knowing what number of Trees 
he needs, according to the bigneſs of his Garden, and 
having alſo reſold upon the Choice of the Kinds, 
and what proportion of each kind he is to plant, 
with reſpe&t to the quality of his Ground, and to 
the ſeveral Seaſons of the Year ; it is now onr  by- 
ſineſs to chuſe ſuch Stocks of Trees as are fair, and 
ſo well qualified as to deſerve to be planted, becauſe 
of the hopeful Promiſes they make us of anſwering 
our' Expectations, | | 
And here we ovght to have to do with GarMPrers 
' that are in Reputation, to be knowing, exact, and 
faithful; for otherwiſe we run a great Danger of being 
grolly deceivid'in the kinds of our Fruit, and eſfpeci- 
ally of Peach-Trces, becauſe they all much' reſemble 
one another, "both in Zeaf and Bark, . excepting 
the Troy Peaches, the forward or Avant Peaches,which 
are diſtinguiſhed” by ſome more vilible differences - 
For which reaſon it 1s not adviſable to take any-Trces 


of ſiſpiciovs or unknown Gard'ners, or that are of il]. 


Repute, how cheap a Bargain ſoever they may offer 
them; ſuch an Error as that being of two-great a 

Conſequence to be ventur'a on at what rate ſoever. 
Treg Such then areto be choſen, either whilſt they 
are yet growing in the JVurſery Gardens, or after they 
are. puled vp, and brong ht trom thence : In both 
caſes we muſt conſider firſt the Figure of each Tree ; 
Seccndly, its Bigneſs, or Thickneſs ; Thirdly, in 
| what 
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what manner they are faſhion'd and compoſed ; and 


of-their Roots, and of the Bark; both of their Bodtes 
and Pranches. | 


CHAP. XVIL 


How to Chooſe Trees as they ſtand in the 
Nurſery Gardens. 


— 


F-we chuſe our Trees in the Nurſery Gardens, 

which 'twere always to be wiſhed we could ; and 
that about the middle of September to mark out 
the T7ees we chuſe and pretend to carry off, Which 
cannot be always done, becauſe of the too great di- 
ſtance we are ſometimes from the places where the 
Choice Nurſeries are. Yet if we can go to the paces, 
we muſt only fix upon thoſe that have ſhot vigorouſly 
that year, and that appear ſound, both in their 
Leaves and at the end of their young Shoots, and. by 
their ſmoorh and ſhining Bark 3 ſo that if any. Trces 
have no Shoots of that year's growth, but what are 
very feeble, or perhaps haye none at all ; if any before 
| the Scaſon, or the fall of the Leaf, have all their 

Leaves leſſer, and wore ſtarving than they ſhould be, 

and the extremity or their young Shoots black and 
mortifted, or their Bark rough and wrinkled, and 
fuil of Moſs; and if Pears, Apples, or Plums-Trees be 
Canker'd, if they be Stone-Fruit,and are found to have 
j Gum cither about their Body or Roots, all theſe are ſo 
many Marks of thoſe which we are to reject. 

As to the manner how Trees ſhould be faſhion'd ; 
thar is for all ſorts of Dwarfs, or Wall-Trees, it is 
better they ſhould be ſtraight, conſiſting only of one 
Stem, and one Graft, than to be compos'd of 
| two or three Grafts, or ſeveral Branches, The new 
| « Shoots that will ſhoot out, round about than bo- 
; H 3 


if they be already pulld up,we muſt take ſpecial notice ,, * 


ES The Compleat Garner. Vol 1: 
' dy of the Tree, when top't and new planted, being” 
- more fit and plyable to be turn'd as we would haye; 
Them to make a fair Tree ; than if they conſiſted..of 
** two Sticks or Branches ;, becauſe we cannot be aſſur%, 
from what part of thoſe old Branches, .of the new-. 
planted Trce, the new Shoots will ſprout ; and be-! 
cauſe commonly they grow ſoconfuſedly and interwo-.: 
ven one among another,that we are forc'd to cut them; 
quite way , which is time loſt, both for the Advance-* 
meht of the Beauty of it, and of its producing. 
Fruit. | 4 
Theſe Trees onght to have good Eyes or Buds, 

which may promiſe good Branches ; and eſpecially in. 
Peach-Trees ; ſo that we muſt never take thoſe whoſe} 
Eyes areſeemingly put out; becauſe it's very rare that: 

any iſſue does proceed from ſuch : Likewiſe if there be 
Grafts or Tnocculations, it will be beſt to take away: 

the weakeſt, and to preſerve that which is ſtrongeſt: 

and belt plac'd. = 

As for Standards, which are planted in the full 0-1: 

pen Air, they require no regular exa&nefs in their? 
Beauty, and therefore may be planted with ſome 
Branches about their tops, which may be ſhottned: 
when they are planted. 7 


' ._ 
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CHAP. XIX. 
How to prepare a Tree for Planting. 


——_— 
_ _ _— 


| Here are two things to be prepar*d in the plant«' 
ing of a Tree, viz, The Head and the; 

Root. : 
As to the Head, there is but little myſtery in or- 
dering that, either in Standard or Dwarf-Trees ; it 
being needful only to remember theſe two Points, 
Firſt, As we prejudice a Tree when we pluck-it vp, 
7 2? it thereby, and abating Its vigour and! 
M | ; x. activity 
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* aQtivity for ſome time; ſo we mult therefore disbu r= 


then, its Head, proportionable to the ſtrength and'aQi- 
'vity we take from it by removing it to a new placg, 


- and retrenching ſome of its Roots. 


Secondly, We muſt be mindful to leave its Body no 


higher than is Convenient for the uſe the Tree is de- 
; ſign'd for : Some being to produce their Effe& very 


low, as Dwarfs and Wall-Trees, which muſt be kept 
pretty ſhort; and others to produce theirs very high, 


2s Standards, which therefore muſt be left of a ſuita- 
| ble beighth. I 


As to the Roots, cut off all the Fibres, as near as 
can to the place from which they ſprung ; un- 
leſs it be a Tree that is to be planted again the very 
moment it is pluckt UP, without leaving it the leaſt 
time that may be out bf the Ground ;- otherwiſe the 
Air turns all the young Roots or Fibres black, and 


\ conſequently ſpoils them. But this can never be 


done, except we pull a Tree up, and Plant it again in. 
another place in the ſame Garden, And for the bet- 
ter preſervation of it, we may take along with the 
Root ſome 'of its former Xdowld that hangs next about 
itz taking care in planting it, to place and ſpread 
out well that hairy or fibrous part. | 
As to: thoſe that have been taken vp ſome time, 
the Fibres being all taken away, we ſhall be the better 
able to ſee the bad ones, to take them quite off; 
and to diſcern the good ones to fave them, and to- 
regulate the cutting them their exa& length; - and\ 
when we find the Roots of any Tree a little or ought 
too much dryed, they may be ſteeped ſeven hours in 
water before they are planted, / 
In ſpeaking of good and bad Roots, it may be 
thought, that the meaning of theſe is only ſach as 
are broken, or unbarked ; rotten, or dry ; Br yet. 
there is ſamething of goes Conſequence, which 
| 4 iy 
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is, that every Nurſery Tree ſhoots out ſometimes ei- 
ther all good Roots, or bad ones, or both good ones 
and bad ones at the ſame time ; which comes to paſs 
as follows. 

A Treeplanted with the preparations recommend- 
ed, if it takes, muſt Shoot forth new ones, or elſe it 
dies; all its old Rosts being of no ſervice to it ; And 
of thoſe new ones ſome are fair and thick, and ſome 
are feeble and ſmall ; but of theſe Roots we are only 
to eſteem thoſe which are freſh and new, and well 
placd. 

All theſe young ones are to be kept ſhort, propor- 
tionable to their length; the longeſt in Dwarfs, of 
what bigneſs ſfoever it be, which is commonly not 
very big,never exceeding above eight or nine Inches ; 
nor much above a foot in Standards. We may leave 
a greater length to the Roots of Aſulberries and Al- 
monas ; becauſe thoſe of the firſt are very ſhort, and 
thoſe ct the ſecond dry and hard, and theretore will 
'be in danger of periſhing if they be cut too ſhort. 

After we have fixed the length of our biggeſt 
Roots, the length of two, three, or four Inches will 
ſerve for the leſſer -and feeble ones, proportionably 
to the bigneſs of each, the leaſt always to be the 
ſhorteit ; for this 1s to be done contrary to the me- 
thod of Pruning Branches. oe, 

One ſingle rank or ſtory of Roots is enough ; and 
two or three good Roots, when they are well plac'd 
round the foot of the Tree, are better 'than twenty 
midling ones. . | De | 
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When and how to Plant T rees, when reaay fitted 
ana. prepared jor it, 


T the Seaſon for Planting, which is commonly 
, from the end of Ofober to the middle of March; 
in order to Plat, we mult always chuſe dry.and 
mild weather, without any regard to the age of the 
Moon ; rainy weather being apt to reduce the Mould 
ro a Mortal-like conſfiſtence, which cauſes It not to 
izttle ſo well about the Roots, leaving ſome hollow=- 
nets between the Earth and ſome parts of the Roots. 
And though all theſe Montisare equally fit for plaat- 
1ag, ſo that it may ſeem the ſooner it be done the bet- 
ter ; yet as It is beſt to Plant in a light Soil preſently 
after Michaelmas, ſo it is ſafeſt in a cold and moiſt 
Soll to Plant at the end of February, becauſe the Trees 
ia theſe laſt can do nothing all the Winter, and may 
more likely be ſpoiPd there, than be able to preſerve 
themſelves; whereas in lighter Grounds they may 
begin even at that very ſame Autumn to ſhoot out 
ſome ſmall Roots, which is a great advancement to 
them the following Spring. | 
Having opened the holes, and IJaid every Tree 
to its place, we muſt take care to ſink onr Trees a- 


bout half a foot, that is the extremity of the. 


lowelt Root of the Tree is to be but half a foot deepin 
the Earth; becauſe the Ground will fink at leaſt half a 
- foot, and it is better to plant too high than too low. 
At the end of ſome Months the Trces will be ſunk to 
the depth of about a foot into the Earth, which 15 the 
juſteſt meaſure we can allign trem in that reſpect. 
Trees planted deeper almolt always dying In a few 
Jears. 

We muſt likewiſe be mindful to turn their princi- 
pal Roots as wuch as may be to the good Soll. - A = 
| -- 
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tho? all Trees deſign'd for Dwarfs ought to ſtand up- 
right upon their feet after they are planted; yer if the 
Diſpoſition of their Roots naturally incline to ſpread 
round, and require that the Tree ſhould be a little 
ſtooping;- to give that good Situation to its Roots 
which they ought to have, it muſt be allow'd. 

If we are to plant Trees along by the fide of a 
Walk or an Alley, we muſt take care toavoid turning 
the principal Roots towards the Alley ; as alſo in 
planting of Wall Trees to have the like care in place- 
ing the Roots ; not that any of them may ſpend their 
Vigour in vain againſt the Walls. 

Standard Trees muſt be planted alittle deeper than 
others; that is, about a full foot deep in the Ground ; 
and whereas trampling is not good over ſmall Trees 
to make them fink too deep, ſoit may be requir'd to 
preſs the Ground againſt the feet of theſe Standards, 
ro faſten them, and make them the firmer to reſiſt 
the violence of the Winds. 

After the Planting of every Tree, if you have the 
conveniency of a Dung-hill, it will be of very good 
uſe to put a bed of three Inches thick of Dung over 
every Tree, and cover it over at the ſame time with a 
little Mold, to hide it from being ſeen, it being no 
handſome fight. | 

This bed of Dung 1s not ſo much to improve the 
Ground, which we ſuppoſe may be already prepar'd, 
as to hinder the burning heat of the Months of April, 
Atay, and June, from penetrating to their Roots. 

But if Dung cannot be had,-we may content our 
ſelves for thoſe firſt dangerous Months to cover the 
feet of our Trees with a bed of Green Weeds, Fern, 
&c. hindering any thing from growing there that 
may ſhade or cloud the young Shoots ; and if it be a 
great Drovght, as it often happens, a Pitcher of Wa- 
ter may be given to the Root of each Tree every fif- 
- feen days, during the three or four hot Months, 
making firlt a Circular Trench round the 7/ee, Pc 
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the Water may pierce quite down to the Root of the 
Tree ; and when the Water is all imbib'd, fill up the 
Trench again, as it was before, with the reſt of the 
Ground ; but if the Seaſon proves rainy, theſe water- 
ings will not be neceſſary. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


How to order Trees planted for Reſerves, in Q- 
- #fier Caſes or Baskets. 


Ecauſe ſome Trees may happen to die, and yet 
as far as *tis poſlible it is to be defired our Plan- 
cation ſhould be compleated the very firſt Year,there- 
fore it will be requiſite to prepare a greater number 
of Trees than we have actually need of, that we may 
always have ſome as *twere in a Body of Reſerve 
for that purpoſe, as we are filling up our Plantations, 
to plant ſome ſupernumerary Trees of every kind in 
Ofzer Caſes or Baskets; but more of Stone than of 
Kernel-Fruit, becauſe the former moſt commonly are 
in greater hazard of dying than the others. 
Accordingly we mult chuſe ſome good ſhady Place 
in our Garden to plant theſe Trees in Baskets, well 
ticketted, or at leaſt ſer down carefully in our Book, 
according to the order both of their Ranks, and of 
the reſpeave places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks ; 
that we may have recourſe to them, if any Tree ſhould 
happen to dye, or languiſh in its place ; being deſi- 
rous, if 1t be poſlible, to have our Plantation finiſh'd 
and compleated according to our firſt modelling of 
y 
In order to which, we ſhould keep a leaning Po- 
{ture in the Reſervatory Baskets that are defign'd for 
the Wall.and in a'ſtreight and upright Poſture in the 
ſaid Baskets for thoſe that are intended for Dwarfs : 
SO that when we have occaſion for cither of them, 
we 
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we may the more commodiouſly remove and place 
them. Basket and all, ſo as the Tree may be every whit 
as well ſituated, as it it had been firſt planted there. 

This Tranſporting of Reſerze-Trees may be'done 
*(t11] Midſummer ; but before their Removal, we muſt 
water thoſe Trees we deſign to tranſport, which Pro- 
bably will be the faireſt we have, moving, the Earth 
away neatly round about the Basket, for fear of break- 
- their Roots : 3 in caſe they have ſhot any beyond 

ompalſs of their Basket, We muſt chuſe rainy 
Weather to do It 1n, or at leaſt mild and gemperate 
Weather ; and a time when the Sun 1s low, or a lit- 
tle after he is ſet, or a little hefore he riſes: We 
mult likewiſe be very careful not to ſhake the Tree in 
removing it, for fear of looſening it, which is very 
pernicious and often mortal. 

When in removing of theſe Trees we perceive a- 
ny of the Roots to be ſtruck thro* the Baskets, we muſt 
in placing it be very careful to preſerve the Points of 
thoſe new Roots, place them well, and ſupport them 
with good: Mould, cover them immediately, and ram 
the Earth: cloſe avainſt the Basket, and then wa- 
ter the Ground plentifully round the Basket, to make 
the Earth next to it cleave the cloſer againſt the Bask- 
et, ſo as there may remain no hollownels between. 

'On thoſe Days when the Snn ſhines hot, we muſt 

cover the Head of the Tree with Straw Skreens, *till 
ſuch time as it begins to ſprout, and then we may 
begin to take them off at night; but this laſt Pre- 
caution 1s not necefſary, but when we ſee any new 
Roots ſprout ont of the Baskets, or when the Tree has 
been ſhaken and looſen'd. We muſt take great care 
not to expoſe any of the new Roots to the Air, other- 
wiſe they will preſently grow black and die, 

The Bigneſs of the Baskets muſt be in proportion 
to the Roots of the Trees, that about three Inches 


diſtance may be between the Basket and the longeſt 
of 
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of the Roots, in order to, put good Mould there- 
in, 

The -Baskets -for-Standards-muſt- be greater than 
for-Dwarfs, and thoſe . for Dwarfs bigger. than thoſe 
for Walls, 

A little Coft will put our Minds at eaſe in this 
reſpect, and for want of that weloſe much Time and / 
Pleaſure too. Lo 

Let us now proceed to the Maſter Work of Gard- 
ning, which is Pruning. 
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CHAEP.:-L 
C | Definition of the Pruning of Trees. 


RUNING is an Operation of Gardening for 

three Things which are to be done yearly to 
Trees, from betwixt the beginning of the Xonth of 
November to the end of March. 

Firſt, To take away all thoſe Branches that are 
nought, or might be prejudicial either to the Abun- 
dance or Goodneſs of Fruit, as alſo to the Beauty of 
the Tree, - 

Secondly, To preſerve all thoſe that may be of good 
uſe to thoſe Trees. And, | | 

Thirdly, Prudently to clip thoſe that are found too 
long, and not to cut any thing off thoſe that have not 
too much Zength, | PO 

n 
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And all this in order to make a Tree laſting, to 
beautifie it, and at the ſame time Giſpoſe it ſoon to 
bear a great deal of fine and good Frutt. 

By Branches that are nought, are meant thoſe that 
are of falſe Wood, thoſe that are decay*d by having 
yielded much Fruit, and thoſe that are too ſmall, or 
have no diſpoſition to produce either Food or Fruzt. 

By Brancbes that may be prejudicial either to the 
Beauty of the Tree, Abundance or Goodneſs of the 
Fruit ; are meant, ſuch as cauſe a Confuſion, or ſha- 
dow the Fruit, as well as thoſe tLat take part of the 
Sap of the Tree, when it is over-charg*d with 70d, 
compar*d to its Vigour. 

By Branches that may be of good uſe, are meant 
all thoſe that are ſo well condition'd, as to be fit to 
contribute to the Beautiful Figure of the Tree, and in- 
fallibly to produce Fruzt. | 

By Branches that are too long, are meant ſuch 
as exceed nine or ten Inches in length, and fo con- 
ſequently want to be ſhortned ; ſuch are all the thick 
Branches which we call Branches for Wood ; and ſome 
of the ſmall ones, which we call Branches for Fruit, 

By Branches that have not too much length, are 
meant certain little Byanches, which being of a mo= 
derate thickneſs, have Buds at the ends of them, or 
are in adiſpoſition of having ſome the following Year, 
and yet are ſtrong enough to bear the Fruits they are 
to produce-without breaking. 

This ſo material diſtinQtion in point of Branches, 
ſhall be more particularly explain'd in the Chapters 
that treat of the manner of Pruning. 


Aerts. & r - 


Of the Reaſons, ant Time of Pruning: 


T HE Reaſons for which Pruning is ugd are two ; 
the firſt and chief is, the ſpeedy getting ofabun- 
dance of fine and good Fruit: The fecond informs us 
that Pruning ſerves to make Trees 1n all Seaſons aj- 
pear more agreeable ro ſight; than they would & if 
they were not prur'd. 

The SatisfaQtion of this laſt Point depends who!ly 
upon the well underſtanding, and well proportioning 
the Figure which a skilful hand-1s capable of givitig to 
each Trce - And as to the thundaleof fin and good 
Fruit, it depends, Firſt, upon the Knowledge the 
Gardner is to have of every. Branch in particular, ts 
know-thoſe that are good from thoſe that are nar. 

Secondly, It depends npon the judicious DiſtinCQti- 
on which is to be made among the Branches, wholly to 
take out all thoſe that are bad or uſeleſs, and careful= 


Iy to preſerve all the good ones. 


It's very good to prune at the end of February; ind 
at the beginning of March ; tho? one may hegin to 


prune as ſoon as the Leaves are fallen off the Trees, at 
the end of Odober, or at leaſt about the middle of 


November, which may be continued afterwards for 
the whole Winter. And having commonly three 
{orts:of Trees to;prune, one too weak, the other too 


vigorous, and the:others that are in as good caſe as 


can be deſired, it will be proper to prone ſome ſoon- 
er, and others later : : for the weaker and more lan- 
guiſhing a Tree is, the ſooner it ought to be prun'd, 
to eaſe it of thoſe Branches that are noiſom and uſe- 
leſs: So likewiſe the more vigorous a Tree 1s, the 
longer the pruning of it may be deferr?d. 

But it 1s not adviſible to ſtay "ill the end of Win- 
ter, "call February or Maree; 5 DICGUIS Uat i5 UNC greal- 
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Spring, the 1 1lage of the whole Garaen, tie ſowing 


. of moit Kitchen-Plants, the budding of Articboaks.the 


making of different Beds, the cleanfing of the Walks, 
ſo that 1t would be a ſtrange Confuſion to have at the 
ſam? tine the moſt conſiderable of all Works to do: 
it b2iag the only one in which no ſmall Faults can 
be committed. 


The Author hear ſpeaks of extream hard Froſts; 


ſuch as have not beeri {ince the Memory of Man, and 
in thoſe Seaſons he prun'd his Peach-Trees before the 
great Cold came on, withour finding the leaſt Incon« 
yeniency by It. 

The proper times being regulated for Pruning, we 
ſhall now proceed further. 's 

* The fourth Chapter treats of nothing material, 
© more than what's ſpoken of in the ſecond : Therefore 
*we proceed to the fifrh, 


CHAF 7. 
Of the Ingea of Beauty which Dwafs require, 


HE Beauty of Dwarfs conſiſts in a low Stem, an 

4 } open Head, free from thick Branches in the mid- 
dle, round in it's Circumference, and equally farniſhe. 

- with good Branches on the ſides. | | 
The height of the: Head of theſe Dwarfs depends 

on the Ape of the Trees, being low 1n thoſe that are 
young, and riſing in all according as they grow, but 
not to exceed above {ix or ſeven Foot ; it being bet- 
ter thoſe Trees ſhould grow in extent of Circumfe- 


rence and Breadth, than to let them rite high : The 
pleaſure of Sight, which dreads whatever Jimics 
35 28S much, particularly in Gardens ; he$d25 the Fer- 
| | / ſecution 
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tho? all Trees deſign'd for Dwarfs ought to ſtand up- 
right upon their feet after they are planted; yet if : 
Diſpoſition of their Roots naturally incline to ſpread 
round, and require that the Tyree ſhould be a little 
ſtooping, to give that good Situation to its Roots 
which they ought to have, it muſt be allow'd. 

If we are to plant Trees along by the fide of a 
V4lk Gs ail Aiicy, WE WUlt take care toavoid turning 
the principal Roots towards the Alley ; as alſo in 

lanting of Wall Trees to have the like care in place- 
ing the Roots ; not that any of them may ſpend their 
Vigour in vain againſt the Walls. 

Standard Trees muſt be planted alittle deeper than - 
others; that is, about a full foot deep in the Ground ; 
and whereas trampling is not good over ſmall Trees 
to make them fink too deep, ſoit may be requird to 
preſs the Ground againſt the feet of theſe Standards, 
ro faſten them, and make them the firmer to reſiſt 
the violence of the Winds. _ 

After the Planting of every Tree, if you have the 
conveniency of a Dung-hill, it will be of very good 
uſe to put a bed of three Inches thick of Dung over 
every Tree, and cover it over at the ſame time with a 
little Mold, to hide it from being ſeen, it being no 
handſome ſight. | 

This bed of Dung 1s not ſo much to improve the 
Ground, which we ſuppoſe may be already prepar'd, 
as to hinder the burning heat of the Months of April, 
Aay, and June, from penetrating to their Roots. 

' But if Dung cannot be had, we may content our 
ſelves for thoſe firſt dangerous Months to cover the 
feet of our Trees with a bed of Green Weeds, Fern, 
&c. hindering any thing from growing there that 
may ſhade or cloud the young Shoots ; and if it be a 
great Drought, as it often happens, a Pitcher, of Wa- 
ter may be given to the Root of each Tree every fif- 
- teen days, during the three or four hot Months, 
making firſt a Circular Trench round the Tree, = 

H the 


. 
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the Water may pierce quite down to the Root of the 
Tree ; and when the Water is all imbib'd, fill up the 
Trench again, as it was before, with the reſt of the 
Ground ; but if the Seaſon proves rainy, theſe water- 
ings will not be neceſſary. 
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CHAP. XXI. 


How to order 1 rees jou for Reſerves, in O- 
+ fier Caſes or Baskets. 


Ecauſe ſome Trees may happen to die, and yet 
as far as *tis poſlible it is to be defired our Plan- 
cation ſhould be compleated the very firſt Year,there- 
fore it will be requiſite to prepare a greater number 
of Trees than we have actually need of, that we may 
always have ſome as *twere in a Body of Reſerve 
for that purpoſe, as we are filling up our Plantations, 
to plant ſome ſupernumerary Trees of every kind in 
Ofzer Caſes or Baskets; but more of Stone than of 
Kernel-Fruit, becauſe the former moſt commonly are 
in greater hazard of dying than the others. 

Accordingly we mult chuſe ſome good ſhady Place 
in our Garden to plant theſe Trces in Baskets, well 
ticketted, or at leaſt ſet down carefully in our Book, 
according to the order both of their Ranks, and of 
the reſpeaive places allotted to them in thoſe Ranks ; 
that we may have recourſe to them, if any Tree ſhould 
happen to dye, or languiſh in its place ; being deſi- 
rons, if it be poſlible, to have our Plantation finiſh'd 
and compleated according to our firſt modelling of 
IC. 

In order to which, we ſhould keep a leaning Po- 
ſture in the Reſervatory Baskets that are defign'd for 
the Wall.and in a ſtreight and upright Poſture in the 
ſaid Baskets for thoſe that are intended for Dwarfs : 
So that when we have occaſion for either of them, 

| we 
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we may the more commodiouſly remove and place 
them, Basket and all, ſo as the Tree may be every whit 
as we!l ſituated, as it it had been firſt planted there. 

This Tranſporting! of Reſerme-Tyees may be'done 
*t31] Midſummer ; but before their Removal, we muſt 
water thoſe Trees we dclign to tranſport, which Pro- 
bably will be the faireſt we have, moving, the Earth 
away neatly round about the Basket, for fear of break- 
ing their Roots : ; in caſe they have ſhot any beyogd 
the compals of their Basket, We muſt chuſe rainy 
Weather to do It 1n, or at leaſt mild and gemperate 
Weather ; ang a time when the Sun 1s low, ora lit- 
tle after he is ſet, or a little hefore he riſes: We 
mult likewiſe be very careful not to ſhake the Tree in 
removing it, for fear of looſening it, which is very 
pernicious and often mortal, 

When in removing of theſe Trees we perceive a- 
ny of the Roots to be ſtruck thro' the Baskets, we muſt 
in placing it be very carefal to preſerve the Points of 
thoſe new Roots, place them well, and ſupport them 
with good: Mould, cover them immediately, and ram 
the Earth: cloſe againſt the Basket, and then wa- 
ter the Ground plentifully round the Basket, to make 
the Earth next to it cleave the cloſer againſt the Bask- 
et, {0 as there may remain no hollownels between. 

On thoſe Days when the Sun ſhines hot, we muſt 
cover the Head of the Tree with Straw Skreens, *till 
ſuch time as it begins to ſprout, and then we may 
begin to take them off at night ; but this laſt Pre- 
caution 1s not neceſſary, but when we ſee any new 
Roots ſprout ont of the Baskets, or when the Tree has 
been ſhaken and looſen'd. We mult take great care 
- Hot to expoſe any of the new Roots to the Air, other- 
wiſe they will preſently grow black and die, 

The Bigneſs of the Baskets mulit be in proportion 
to the Roots of the Trees, that about three Inches 


diſtance may be between the Backet and the lonzeſt 
"of 
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of the Roots, in order to, put good ould there- 
in, 

The” Baskets-for-Standards-muſt- be greater than 
for-Dwarfs, and thoſe . for Dwarfs bigger than thoſe 
for Walls. 

A little Coſt will put our Minds at eaſe in this 
reſpect, and for want of that we loſe much Time and 
Pleaſure too. | 

Let us now procted to the Maſter Work of Gard- 
ning, which is Pruning. 
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CHAF L 
Definition of the Pruning of Trees. 


RUNING is an Operation of Gardening for 
three Things which are to be done yearly to 
Trees, from betwixt the beginning of the Month of 
November to the end of arch. 
EN Firſt, To take away all thoſe Branches that are 
nought, or might be prejudicial either to the Abun- |} 
dance or Goodneſs of Fruit, as alſo to the Beauty of 
the Tree. 
Secondly, To preſerve all thoſe that may be of good 
uſe to thoſe Trees. And, | 
Thirdly, Prudently to clip thoſe that are found too 
long, and not to cut any thing off thoſe that have not 
too much Length. | TP 
n 
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And all this in order to make a Tree laſting, to | 
beautifie it, and at the ſame time Giſpoſe it ſoon to 
bear a great deal of fine and good Frutt. 

By Branches that are nought, are meant thoſe that 
are of falſe Wood, thoſe that are decay*d by having 
yielded much Fruit, and thoſe that are too ſmall, or 
have no diſpoſition to produce either Hood or Fruit. 

By Brancbes that may be prejudicial either to the 
Beauty of the Tree, Abundance or Goodneſs of the 
Fruit ; are meant, ſuch as cauſe a Confuſion, or ſha- 
dow the Fruit, as well as thoſe that take part of the 
Sap of the Tree, when It is over-chargd with F700, 
compar*d to its Vigour. - 

By Branches that may be of good uſe, are meant 
all thoſe that are ſo well condition'd, as to be fit to 
contribute to the Beautiful Figure of the Tree, and in- 
fallibly to produce Fruzt. 

By Branches that are too long, are meant ſuch 
as exceed nine or ten Inches in length, and fo con- 
ſequently want to be ſhortned ; ſuch are all the thick 
Branches which we call Branches for Wood ; and ſome 
of the ſmall ones, which we call Branches for Fruit. 

By Branches that have not too much length, are 
meant certain little Byanches, which being of a mo« 
derate thickneſs, have Buds at the ends of them, or 
are in adiſpoſition of having ſome the following Year, 
and yet are ſtrong enough to bear the Fruits they are 
to produce without breaking. 

This ſo material diſtin&tion in point of Branches, 
ſhall be more particularly explain'd in the Chapters 
that treat of the manner of Pruning. 
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CH AP: II, and INI: 
Of the Reaſons, and T rige of Pruning; 


T HE Reaſons for which Pruning is ug'd are twd ; 
the firſt and chief is, the ſpeedy getting ofabun- 
dance of fine and good Fruit : The fecond informs us 
that Pruning ſerves to make Trees In all Seaſons aj- 
pear more agreeable ro light, than they would &o if 
they were not prur'd. 

The Satisfaction of this laſt Point depends wholly 
upon the well underſtanding, and well proportioning 

the Figure which a skilful hand 1s capable of giving to 
each Trce - Arid as to the abundance of fine and good 
Fruit, it depends, Firlt, upon the knowledge the 
Gardner is to have of every Branch in particular, ts 
know thoſe that are good from thoſe that are not. 

Secondly, It depends npon the judicious DiſtinQt- 
on which 1s to be made among the Branches, wholly to 
take out all thoſe that are bad or uſeleſs, and careful- 
Iy to preſerve all the good ones. 

Is very good to prune at theend of February, ind 
at the beginning of March ; tho? one may hegin to 
prune as ſoon as the Leaves are fallen off the Trees, at 
the end of Od&Fober, or at leaſt about the middle of 
November, which may be continued afterwards for 
the whole Winter. And having commonly rhree 
{orts.of Trees to-prune, one too weak, the other too 
vigorous, and the others that are in as good caſe as 
can be deſired, it will be proper to prune ſome ſoon- 
er, and others later : : for the weaker and more lan- 
guiſhing a Tree 1s, the ſooner it ought to be prun'd, 
to eaſe it of thoſe Branches that are noiſom and uſe- 
leſs: So likewiſe the more vigorous a Tree 1s, the 
longer the pruning of it may be deferr?d. 

Bur it 1s not adviſible to ſtay ?cill theend of Win- 
ter, "till February or March; becauſe that 1s the great- 

eft 
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elt time of hurry, for all manner of Works relating 
to Gard'ning all comes at once, at the entrance of 
Spring, the Tillage of the whole Garden, the ſowing 
of moiſt Kitchen-Plants, the budding of Articboaks \the 
making, of different Beds, the cleanfing of the Walks, 
ſo that 1t would be a ſtrange Confuſion to have at the 
| ſam? tiine the moſt conſiderable of all Works to do: 
it b-iag the only one in which no ſmall Faults can 
be committed. 
The Author hear ſpeaks of extream hard Froſts; 
ſach as have not beeri ſince the Memory of Man, and 
in thoſe Seaſons he prun'd his Peach-Trees before the 
great Cold came on, without finding the leaſt Incons 
veniency by it. 
The proper times being regulated for Pruning, we 
ſhall now proceed further. 
* The fourth Chapter treats of nothing material, 
© more than what's ſpoken of in the ſecond : Therefore | 
*we proceed to the fifth, 
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CHAFTT 


Of the Idea of Beauty which Dwarfs require. 


HE Beauty of Dwarfs conſiſts in a low Stem, an 
= open Heas, free from thick Branches in the mid- 
dle, round in it's ; Circumference, and equally farniſhe. 
with good Branches on the ſides. 

The height of the Head of theſe Dwarfs depends 
on the Ape of the Trees, being low in thoſe that are 
young, and riſing in all according as they grow, but 
not to exceed above fix or ſeven Foot : z It being bet- 
ter thoſe Trees ſhould grow in extent of Circumfe- 

ks and Breadth, than to let them riſe high : The 
pleaſure of Sight, which dreads whatever limits 
It too much, particularly i in Gardens ; belides the Per- 

[ Jecution - 
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Teention of the Winds, which eaſily beats down the 
Fruit of bigh-Trees, 1s a Rule to fix to that Meaſure. 
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CHAT. VI, : 


Of the Idea of Beauty which Wall-Trees require, 
together with the Maxims of Paliſading. 


{.A $ Fulneſs is the greateſt fault in Dwarfs, ſo. is 
Thinneſs the greateſt Imperfteftion in Hall- 
Trees. | 
But tho? the WWall-Trees are to be full, it is 
not meant. that they ſhould be full of ill Branches, 
old, worn, or. uſeleſs - So on the other hand, 
in: deſiring the Dwarfs to be open in the middle, 
they ſhould -not be empty, like the inſide of a 
Glaſs. : 
In the Beauty of Wall-Trees, "cis very diſagreea- 
"ble'to ſee their Branches croſſing one another, which 
mulſt be avoided as much as is poſſible ; but to cure 
the defe&t of Thinneſs, it may be allowed to croſs 
ſome particular great Branches which are alone the 
foundation of the Beauty of the Tree ; but not to 
croſs one . great Branch over another, for that 
-would occafion - Barrenneſs; but to croſs a great 
Branch over a ſmall one, or a ſmall one over a great 
one, ſince the ſmall ones are ſuppos'd to be thoſe 
for bearing Fruit ;, and thereſore when they have 
yielded their Fruit, they are look*d upon but as 
worn out Branches ; by which means the defect of 
Eroffing may be remedied. 
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Of Branches 72 General. 
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R' ghtly to wnderftand Branches; Five material 
things muſt he obſer rd. _ | 
' (. Firſt, They compoſe a conſiderable part. of the Tree, 
W they ſprout out of two parts of it ; ſome ſhoot dire&t- 
W 1y out of the main Body, which are the firſt, and may 
| be calFd the Elders, or Mothers ; their Number is but 
= few. And the other afterwards are produced by 
MW them. The Nuinber of the laſt are infinite, for 
W 1lucceſlively in their turns they become every one fon 
Wo ther Branches to many others. | 
= Sccontly, From the Body of every Branch, wheit 
WW the Tree is in a good caſe, there yearly grows new 
WF ones on the Extremities of it,more or leſs; according 
W to the ſtrength or weakneſs ot that Branch, which is 
KY calld a Mother-Branch in Relation to'the new ones It 
KF produceth. | on 
= Thirdly, Obſerve that theſe new Branches grow in 
KF two different manners; the one ina Regular Ordey 
TE which is the beſt, nioſt common, and moſt frequent; 
| the other in. an 7rregular Order, which is the leaſt 
F common, and leaſt frequent. | Zo) 
| That order which is moſt common, and beſt fof 
| the Production of the new Branches, when they pros 
| Uuce more than one, is, that tho? both the one and 
[E the other at the ſame time iſſue from the extremities 
\F of one that is more ancient, whether Prurd or not; 
[] they are notwithſtanding regularly all of a different 
FJ thickneſs and length. .- | 
K For every one of the higheſt, are both thicker and- 
Wgonger than thoſe that are immediately under them, 
Mrawing nearer to tize body ; that is when it produees 
more that one, for when the otber-Branches brings 


forth but one, the Daughter or its produQtion at the 
| I + end 


it 7 "ES. gd 6 E 
K WO Sek 


A 
2 of Summer proves as large as the Mother, and is 
very good ; when the Mother yields two, that which 
is grown from the extremity which is call*d the firſt, 
or higheſt. is thicker and longer than that which is im- 
mediately beneath ir,which is calFd the Second or low- 
er; -In the fame manner,when the Mother-branch pro- 
duces three, four, five, &c, As the firſt, that is 
the higheſt, is thicker and longer than the ſecond; ſo 
the ſecond in the ſame manner exceeds the third; the 
third the fourth, and ſo by the Degrees, what ever 
quantity of new Branches the Mother-branch may pro- 
cue; as it appears by the Figures. 

' 'Lhis being granted, 'ris eafie to judge, that the or- 
der which isleaſt common,and worſt in the produQi- 
on of new Branches, is, when the common' order is 
inverted. So that there are Weak ones in the place 
where there ought to be Thick ones, and on the con- 
trary there are Large ones where they ought to be 
IVeak, and whereas perhaps there ought to be none; 

as it appears by the Figure of Branches markd with 
he! 
 Feurthly, Ir is requiſite to know, that as that grea- 
ter or ſmaller Number of Branches depends upon the 
force or weakneſs of the Motber-branch, it will be fit: 
to call thoſe Strong which are Thick, and to call thoſe 
' FPeak that are Small. 

Fifthly, This is the moſt Material point 3 that a-: 
mone all che Branches, whether ſtrong or weak, there 
are ſome which have rhe real Character of. Good, of 
which a great many mult be Preſerv'd ; there are like- 
wiſe fome which have the real CharaQter of bad ones, 
moſt cf which ought to be expell'd. Letus now 


obſerve how to diſtinguiſh the one certainly from the 
other. | 
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To know the difference of good and il! Branches, 


| w H E mark of Good Branches requires that the Eyes 
in the whole extent ſhould be thick, well ted, 
.-and very cloſe one to another ; whereas the mark of 
. the bad.ones, is,that in the lower pert of the Branches 
+ their Eyes are flat, ill fed, and hardly forn'?d, and 
very diſtant the one from the other ; as you will ſee 
by the Figure A B in which the il] ones are marks 
ed #: 
There are likewiſe ſmall weak Branches, which are 
+ternyd as bad ones, which are ſometimes ſo cxceſliye 
weak, that like ſapleſs Branches they are incapable of 
bearing Fruzt, or at leaſt of nouriſhing and ſuſtaining 
-the weight of their Fruit; they muſt be wholly taken. 
off our Fruit-Trees, and eſpecially from the Dwarfs ; 
for which Branches there is no occaſion, forto do well 
we muſt ſuffer nothing there that 1s not (roed. 
The good weak Branches are thoſe, which being well 
plac'd, and of a mean thickneſs and length. «re pro- 
per and certain Inſtruments to produce ſpeedily,beau- 
'tiful, and good Fruit; provided the Froits ſpoil no- 
thing, either while they are in Bloſſom, or ſoon after 
they are knit, For ſuch Branches ſeldom fail of produ- 
cing Bloſſom-buds, and cannot ſerve to any other 
end bur yielding Fruit, unleſs they happen to have 
certain over-flowings of Sap, to thicken them in an 
extraordinary manner, and convert them into BrYgit- 
bes for wood ; which happens ſometimes in all man- 
ner of Trees,” particularly to ſuch as' have been 11] 
- un'd. | \ | 
|, The good ſtrong Branobes, of which the principal 
uſe is, firſt to begin, and then to continue to give 
the Trees a floper Figure, are particularly imploy*d 


n producing yearly on their extremities other good 
I 3 | new 


1302 The Compleat Garner. Vol. II. 
new Branches ; ſome ſtrong, and others weak ; as | 
_ appears by the Figure A, "EE | Y 
To that end it is very material to preſerve the ! 
good weak ones for Fruit; it is likewiſe very neceſſa- } 
ry to manage prudently the ſtrong ones; to which | 
purpoſe it is requiſite to preſerye on the extremi- 
ties of every old Branch, fome of thoſe new ſtrong | 
ones that are grown there; butthat commonly ex- 
tends to a ſmall-yumber., as to one only ;' but ſome- 
times the Mother-Branch being extreamly vigorous 
it may extend to two or three. | 4 
There is chiefly a great deal of Skill requir*d to; 
take arvay entirely all the uſeleſs Branches, whether: 
" it be becauſe they are worn or ſpent, or becauſe they 
have no good qualifications : - And the ſame con-! 
cerning thoſe that are to be preſerv'd, to know 
how to regulate their length proportionable to their, 
force, and vigour of the whole Tree ; ſo that after< 
wards, every one of them may be able-to produce on 
its extremity, juſt as many good Branches as are ne- 
ceſſary either for the Fruit,” or for the perfeCting the 
: beauty of the Tree, or for preſerving it- when it is 
eſtabliſht : And this is what we call Pruning. 1 


—=E 
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Of the explanation of the Words Strong, and 
- Streogth, Weak and Weakneſs. 


N ſpeaking of frong Branches and ſtrong Roots, atl 

| J meant thoſe that are thick ; and likewiſe ſpeakig 
or weak Branches, are meant thoſe that are ſmal 
Moreover in ſpeaking.of a ſtrong Tree, is meant. 
vigorous Tree and in ſpeaking” of a; weak Tree, | 
meant a languiſhing Tree ; that is, a Tree that yield 

\ but. very few Shoots, and for the moſt part are 
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The Tenth Chapter is only of the Tools that arg. 
neceſſary for Prunning, and the manner of uſing them z 
and therefore may be omitted. 
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CHA#P: XI. 


ofng the manner of pruning Trees, in the firſt 
Tear of their being Planted. 


Fruit-Tree, of what kind ſoever;- Pear, RY 

Plum, Peach, &c, which ſeem'd to promiſe all 
the good Qualifications requir*d in order to be plant- 
ed, and has been planted with all the Skill and Can- 
ideration which we have heretofore explain'd; this 
Fruit-Tree, from the Month of March, until the 
Months of September and O@ober following, will ne- 
| ceſlarily perform one of theſe four things : Either it 
> will not ſhoot at all, or little, or it wil] ſhoot reaſo- 
nably, that is one fine Branch; orel(e it will ſhaot 
much, that is two or three fine Branches, and per- 
| haps more, as it appears by the Figures. We muſt 
exactly explain what is to be done in theſe four par- 
- ticulars. 


* > 


* . 


CHAP. XIL, XIII, XIV, XV. 


of the pruning of a Tree that has been planted c 


_one Tear. 


xt. FE it has not ſprouted at all, perhaps it may 
F be dead, tho" 1t does not ſeem to be ſo, by rea- 
fon of ſome Greenneſs which diſcovers it ſelf in cute 
ring with the Knife; for it may ſeem alive at the 
1 rad, and yet be dead at the Roof 3 however part of 
7 Head may be dead, and the Root Km | which is 
the I nciple of Life; but when it is perfectly dead, 
| Ig” hers 


_ 


- - iQ, _. | _ 
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there appears a Dryneſs or Blackneſs about the Graff. 
Such a Trce muſt be removed when you find it-ro be 
dead, and another punt in irs Room, at the firſt 
ſhower of Rain, -provided it be not after the Month 
of X4ay, or beginning of Fune, after which time it 
will not be ſafe to plant, ?rill the return of the Sea- 
Fon. For this deſign you ſhould have. Trees always in 
Baskets. In the mean time let us examine how this 
Tree happend to dye, that we may prevent it for 
the future. | 
If by violent Froſts, to cover the Foot in the Win- 
ter, as is heretofore explain'd in the Treatiſe of Plan- 
tations. 
If by Heat in Summer, to cover it with ſhort Graſs, 
green Weeds, &c. 
If for want of Water, the new one muſt he well 
water'd. 
If for want of good 270uld, put the freſh Mould 
there 
If by being ſhakenor looſen'd at the firſt ſprouting, 
by waggiſh People, to tet a Fence about it. 
If by being planted too low in moiſt Grovnd, 
plant the other higher, and raiſe the Ground to it. 
If from being ſhaded with large Trees, or by their 
Roots exhauſting-al} the goodneſs of the Earth; theſe 
large Trees muſt be removed; and the worn out 
. Earth taken away and freſh put in, without thinking 
to better it with Dung. | | 
If Moles have ſhaken them, or Worms have gnawn 
them, they muſt be look'd for, and deſtroyed. 
© If the Stem appears to be green, and the Root ſtill 
* alive, there may be ſome hopes, but not to recom- 
'© pence our Cultpre;z therefore it may be order'd as 
ea dead Tree, it being a great hazard whether ever 
© it will compleat our deſire. | | 
2dly. If this Tree ſhqots weak, ſmall, and yellowiſh 
Branches,and ſometimes accompained with ſome Fruit- 
buds , and after have examined the Roots find _—_ 
0 
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of them defective, 1's no more valuable than the 
former. 

3dly. If it has produced one fine Branch, ſoffici- 
ently thick, attended with ſome weak ones, we are 
to confider three things. | 

W hether it has ſhot from the extremicy of hes: Sem, 
from the middle, or from the lower pert. 

If from the extremity, ſhorten the Siem of that 
Tree an Inch or two. 

Thvs in lojing the Pleaſure of a Year, we avoid 
the difſatisfaftion of having a Tree too high in the 
Stem, and conſequently it affords us a fine Figure. 

But if this fine Branch has ſhot trom the middle.of 
the Stem, cut the Stem to that Branch, and ſhorten 
that Branch to four or five Eyes 5 it being certain 
"twill produce in the ſecond Year, at leaſt two fine 
Branches oppolite to each other ; but this care muſt 
be taken to nail that Branch upright. 

If this Branch has ſhot from the. lower part of the. 
Stem, iPs very well plac'd, provided care he'raken 
to keep It upright, which 1fit 1s not, the Tree grows 
awry, and never makes a beavrifyl Figure. 

This Branch being cut at the ſame length which the 
Stem of the Tree was left at, undonhcedly ir will pro- 
duce fine Brancbes, towar ds the attaining ot a beauti- 
ful Figure. 

4'ly. When this Tree has produced two fine Bran- 
ches, or three or four, or more, with ſome meak 
ones among them 3 it engages us to theſe Conlidera- 
_ 

To know whether that number of Branches be 
produc to our likeing ; z that is, whether they grow 
round about ſome part of the Stem, whether at the 
top, in the middle, or in the lower part. ; 

2. To know whether all thoſe Branches arc grown 
OR one fide, all above one another ; or whether in 
degrees, at a great diſtance one from another, tho? 
r ound about the Stem z or if they areal} grown from 


ONE 
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| one and the ſame Eye, and likewiſe whether jt be on 


the top, middle, or lower part of the Stem. 

Zaſtly, To know whether all thoſe Branches of them- 
ſelves are diſpos'd to open and ſpread, or all of them 
to keep cloſe together in a confuſed manner. 

Theſe are almoſt all the different ways in which 
the firſt Shoots of every Tree new planted do form 
themſelves, when it ſtrikes Root. 

[n deſiring of fine and good Trees, the great Bran- 
ches are only to. be preſerv'd in this reſpe& ; as the 
only ones that can ſerve for the firſt Foundation, in 


caſe they be well plaC'd. | 


— 


C H AP. XVI. 


Of the firſt pruning of a Tree that has produc'd 
two fine Branches, and both well plac'd. 


| HEN-'a Tree new planted has vigorouſly 
| produc'd more than one fine Branch, with 
ſome weak ones:-among them; if it has on the to 
of the Stem two almvſt equally ſtrong,and well plac'd, 
one on one ſide, and another: qn the other, nothing 


can- hardly be deſired better ; the only thing is to 


ſhorten them all equally within the compaſs of five 
or-ix Inches in length : But above all, you muſt take - 
care that the two laſt Eyes of the extremity of each 
of theſe Branebes 9 ſhortned, look on the right and 
on the left, upon the two bare ſides, to the end that 
each of them producing at leaſt -two new ones, theſe 
four may be ſo well plac'd, that they may be all pre- 
fexw?d : And in order to that, if it be a Dwarf, they 
muſt all contribute to form the thin round which we 
deſire ; and if it be a Wall-tree, to form the flat, and 
full round, which we likewiſe deſign. 

*. ft would be ill, Pruning, if theſe two laſt Eyes looks 


either on the inſide of the Dwarf. to fill it up, or _ 
| _ the 
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the outlide to open it too much, it being requiſite 
well to eſtabliſh the firſt Beauty of the figure ot that 
Tree, which is to open in a round cquaiiy garnifh'd : 
So likewiſe in Wall-trees the pruning would not b& 
well perform'e, unleſs it were, oxder'd fo that, the 
' two Eyes on the extremities of the twp Branches thai 
are to be ſhortned, ſhould ſhoot upon oppolite,fxdes 
the new Branches they are able to produce, for it's 
neceſſary that thoſe very Branches ſhould have of 
themſelves, and without the leaft Violence, Tfiaturel 
diſpoſition to. place themſelves well upon thoſe part: 
of the Wall that we would cover. 
If one of thoſe two Branches has any advantage in 
Thickneſs over the other, ſo.that in probability the 
- one may produce two other thick nes, while the 0- 
ther can yield but one, care mult be taken, that as 
well the two of the thickeſt, as the fingle one of that 
which is not. ſo thick, may come forth ſo,that all three 
together may be. preſerv*d, as fit and neceſſary for 
the compoſing of ' the beautiful Figure; otherwiſe if 
there ſhould be a neceſſity of removing ſome, ' being 
1ll-favouredly grown, it would be a loſs. _ 
If a Fruit-branch ſhould chance to be join'd with- 
the two Wood-branches, it may be preſerv'd, 
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| Of zhe firft pruning of a Tree that has only pro- 
'  duc'd two Branches, both beautiful and thick, 
 - yet both ill placd, © 


J* one of theſe fine Branches which thisTree has pro- 
\ & duc'd be conſiderably lower than the other, or 
perhaps both on. one ſide, or it. may be one on-one 
| ide on the top of the Extremity, and the other quite 
at the bottom of the oppoſite ſide, you mult preſerve 
| hut one, the fitteſt to begin a fine Figure, cutting off = 
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the other ſo Tloſe that it may never be ahle to pro- 
duce any thick ones in the ſame place ; it being cer- 
tain, that it both were preſerv'd, it could never torm 
a Tree of any agreeable Figure. 

If. the lower Branch be equally good, or better 
than that above, it will be moſt proper 10 leave the 
lowermoſt, being fiteſt to contribute to the Beauty of 
the Tree. 


*/ Am b "IPO" 


CHA P. XVIII. 


Of a Tree which has produc'd three or four fine well 
plac'd Branches, or elſe three or four ill ones, 
and thoſe all in the extremity, or a little beneath 
" 


F they are on the Extremity of the Stem, and in a 

proper place at firſt to form a fine Tree, they muſt 
be pran'd with all the ſame regards we have ex- 
plain'd, for the Pruning of the two firſt which were 
by themſelves. If thelethree or four Branches be all 
of an equal thickneſs, they muſt be all ugg alike. If 
one or two of them be ſomewhat lets in thickneſs, 
but ſtill fit to be M/ood-hranches, or at leaſt half wood, 
and capable of contributing to the Figure, thoſe muſt 
only be prun'd with a proſpect of getting one only 
new Branco» from. them, taking care to have it on 
that fide that ſhall be found moſt empry ; and co that 
end they muſt be ſhortned to an Eye that looks on 
that ſide, and care muſt be taken that the two. laſt 
Eyes ot. the others which are ſtronger, may look to- 
wards the two oppoſite lides, inorder to begin to fill 
them vp the more. 

If thoſe three or fonr fine Branches ſhoot out a 
little below ”" Extremity, *tis but ſhortning the 
Stem to them. 
| When 
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When the Branches that are produc'd are moſt of 
them il] ones, and cannot all conduce towards the 
forming a fine Tree, nor cannot all be preſerved, exa- 
mine whether among the three or four, there are not - 
at leaſt two pretty well ſcituated, the one on one ſide, 
and the other on the other, and whether they are not 
too far diſtant to frame tome Foundation for your Fi- 
Lure, and that being ſo, cheſeqry very well anſwer ' 
ihe cutting of the others ; the two that are preſerv?d, 
muſt be Prun'd with the ſame regard heretofore ex- 
plain'd for the Pruning of the two fine Branches. 

Care muſt he taken, that thoſe two being Pruwd, 

may be found afterwards of an equal heighth, though 
of a different length, to the end that thoſe that may 
ſhoot from them may begin our Figure happily. 

Good weak Branches mult be carefully preſerv'd for 
Fruit, only ſhortning them a little on the extremity, 
when they appear too weak for their length, not fail- 
ing to take away all the ſapleſs Branches. 


em —_ 


CH AF. XA 


Of the Pruning of Trees that have prodaced 


the number of five, ſix, or ſeven fine Brans 
ches. 


F our Tree has prodnced the number of five, or 
ſix, or ſeven fine Branches, or more, it will be 
ſufficient to preſerve three or four of thoſe that a 
Skilfal Gardner ſhall think fir, both by their ſcituation 
and ſtrength, to be fitteſt for our Deſign ; this be- 
ing ſo, we muſt wholly cut off all the others, if they 
happen to be higher than thoſe that are preſerved, 
eſpecially if they be thick, for if they are weak, that 
Is fir for Fruit-branches, they muſt be preſerv'd until 
they have perform'd what they are capable of doing. 


If 
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If among the thick ones there chance to be a great 
many ſmall ones; preſerve two or three of thoſe thar 


are beſt plac'd; breaking off the extremity of the 
longeſt a little, and not medling with thoſe that are 
naturally ſhort 3 and conſequently you mult take a- 
way all thoſe that may cauſe a confuſion. 

<« The twentieth Chapter, tho? it be of the ſecond 
* Years Pruning, is much to the ſame effect of that 
« of the firſt, which is fully treated on in the pre- 
4 ceding Chapter. ' 


rt. FW 2h 


CHAP. XXL 


Of the ſecond Pruning of a Tree, that on the firſt 
Year had produced two fine Branches for Wood, 


«WTHere is little to be inſerted in this Chapter,on- 
ly thata Tree, of the firſt Years Planting, hav- 
| Ing produced two thick Branches for Wood, and one 
- or two ſmall ones for Frus ; if on the ſecond Year, 
the Sap has alter?d its Courſe from the thick Branches 
to the ſmall ones,. then the ſmall ones become Wood 
Branches, by the unexpected Sap they receiv'd. 
In this caſe, the Productions of theſe Branthes muſt 
be cut quite off into the Motber-branch, which will, 
undoubtedly; the ſecond Year, conduce to a beautiful 
Figure. The ProduQion of thoſe thick Branches, that 
ſhot the firſt, being usd as Fruit-branches, by-reaſon 
of the leſs abundance of Sap they receiv*'d than what 
was promis'd. 
* The twenty ſecond Chapter mentions nothing 
* material to be inſerted. 


GHAP, 
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CHAP. XXUL. 


Of the ſecond Pruning of a Tree, which had prod: 
ced the firſt Tear four fine Branches of Wood, or 


more. 
4 


FF a Tree, from the firſt Years Pruning, has produ- 
| ced four fine Branches, or more, *tis certain, -it 
has a great deal more Vigour than any of the reſt we 
have mention'd ; therefore it's neceſſary ſometimes 
to preſerve ſome Branches upon it, which at that 
time are no ways conducing to the Figure of the 
Tree, but to ſerve for a time to conſume part of the 
Sap, which might be prejudicial to the Branches that 
are to yield Fruit, Theſe ſuperfluous Branches may 
be left long, and pruned without Conſequence, ſince 
they are to be wholly taken away, as ſoon as the Tree 
ts formed, and produces a reaſonable quantity of 
Fruit, 

As for thoſe that are eſſential -to the Beauty of the 
Tree. prune them all a little longer than thoſe of the 
preceding Trees, that is about two or three Eyes af 
moſt, as well to avoid Confuſion, as to make an Ad- 
vantage of the Vigour of ſuch a Tree, which, without 
ſuch a Precaution, would not yield Fru:t in a long 
time; becauſe the great abundance of Sap might con- 
vert into Branches all the Eyes that ſhould have turn*d 
into Fruit-buds, had their nouriſhment been more mo- 
derate. | 

Such a Tree, at the end of the ſecond Year, appears 
in a manner quite form'd, by means of all the new 
Branches,that every one of the old ones, being Prun'd, 


| have produc'd on their extremities; and among the 


new ones, care mult be taken to chuſe thoſe that con-: 
duceto the Beauty of the Figure,to Prune them afiaint 
partly. of the ſame length as thoſe which had been 
Prun'd for the firſt time; from which they proceed, 
ENe 
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endeavouring to diſtinguiſh whether the Branch, that 
has been pruwd, may atleaſt praduce two, in order to 
preſerve them both, if they are fit for our Deſign ; 
or if onz mult be quite taken away, let it comtnonly 
be the higheſt, for the loweſt being preſerv'd; is 
fitteſt for the Form,or to preſerve the Beauty we look 
for, and by that means not only the place that is cut 
ſhall be quickly covered again, but beſides it wil 
' , make no Wound upon the Byaaches that ſh4ll be pre- 
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ſerv'd, and conſequently the Tree will be thereby 


much handſomer and ſounder. 


But if the Vigour of that Tree be obſerv'd to con-: 


tinue, as it is very common, and even to augment vi- 
ſibly, in ſuch a caſe contuſton is to be fear'd, either in 
the Heart of a Dwarf, or in teſpe& to a Wall-Tree, of 
what kind ſoever, as-Pears, Apples, Plums, Peacbes, 


Cherries, &c. Therefore that ſecond Pruning muſt be + 


performyd yer a little longer than the firſt, particu- 
larly it the Tree inclines to be cloſe, and that length 
muſt be about a large Foot, or alictle more, to em- 
ploy that abundance of Sap which we judge muſt not 
be reſtrain'd, nor contain'd in a ſmall ſpace, 
When from the ſecond Pruning other good Bran- 
ches ſhall be grown, which ſhall begin to open theDwarf 
reaſonably we!l. or to fill ſufficiently our Wal-Trer, 
eſpecially the Tree beginning to yield Frurt, then we 
mult return to our ordinary way of Pruning, of ſix or 
ſeven Inches upon the moſt vigorous Branches, and 
four or five upon the moderate ones. 
This great fury ſeldom fails of diminiſhing at the 
end of the firſt five or ſix Years, if the Tree has been 
well govern'd, and then all thoſe little Branches which 
we have endeavour'd to procure in a great number at 
the bottom, and have afterwards preſerv'd with care, 
Wein to give us an ample Recompence for all-our 
Pains; and pretty oftea on ſuch Occaſions we come 
to Prune over again, here and there, ſome of the 01d 
Branches, which the great vigour of the Tree my = 
| | 8 
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-Rtill at-extending, by way of overtuxe,,on the ſides, 
there to.empoly uſefully the vigour of that Ti ree, and 
. to preſerve its ageeeable Figure. ER 
In thoſe vigorous.Trees, we muſt leaveupon them, 
| without any uſe, ſome Branches, cut: Stump-wiſe, anc 
even ſome thick ones, tho? of falſe 99% 1n which, 
for ſome Years ſpace, that, furiops Sap, -of which 
have too much, may. loſe; it-ſelf in vaip, which othe oh, 
| wiſe might diſorder ſome of our PrinFipae Fart, L: 
even, if upon thoſe ſorts of Trees an 
falſe Wood be found, in a place where y T __ 
towards the Figure of the Tree, they muſt be Preſeryd 
and ug'd as ſuch ;, being certain, that as they will take 

up the greateſt abundance of the Sap, the good, Praus 
* cbes that;have produc'd theſe falſe ones. will receive 
leſs, and conſequently. will bear Frut- the: ſoonex..z 
theſe falſe Branches, 1n the mean time, .performing 
\ the ſame effec, as to the Figure, -as the good. -anes 
could have done. 
—Sictr Branches may likewiſe be left wherever tte 
Overture of the T7pe ſhall not. be prejudiced by them 
from whence the Tree, bearing Fruit, they may, at 
pleaſure,; be taken ay af without any:prejudice to thy 
Figure, provided, always, they cauſe, not the leaſt 
confution, thar being the greateſt harm that can ha 
pen to a vigorous Tree, To moderate the great 74 
ry of fuch a Trce, and-to make ih bear:t; ſooner, 
two things are required beſides.the Ozerturd,j 

1/}, The length and multitude of good ns A Bran- 
416% when they are placed lo as £9 cauſe 09 Con- 

vlion, - ” 1 4. 

. 24ly,;A con(i derable number of out-lets' pon the 
thick Branches, thro' which that abundance of Sap 
May pertorm j irs effet, : 


If fome Branches prur'd the preceding Year, bar | 


produc'd three or - tour, all pretty thick ones 


- need not cut them ſhort, or refrench ns SZ. chas 
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having one or two of the beſt plac'd, preſerve one or 
two of the vthers for the Pruning of the next Year, | 
and leave them reafonably long ; beſides if you pre-. 
ſerve the loweſt, _ cut the higheſt Stump-wiſe, and; 
when you preſerve the higheſt, leave under them, 
either upon the ontfide, or upon the ſides, one or! 
two Stumps of 'the thick Branches, form'd like' the! 
Hook of a Yine, each about two Inches in length. : 
© - *-There happens in thoſe Stumps, or Hooks, a dil-: 
charge of Sap which produces ſome Branches, eithet: 
for ' Fruit, when they are weak, or to. become," in 
Bone, fit Branches for the Figure, when" they are 
rong. : 3 
The beſt way is to take away the higheſt Branches, 
and preſerve the loweſt for the Figure, being one of 
the Advantages we reap by ſpreading the Tyee-with 
eaſe tothe bottom of the Wall, which cannot ſo well 
be done in taking away the loweſt, and preſerving 
the higheſt. ; | 
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CH A P.. XXIV. | 


Of the Pruning that muſt be perfornsd the 'thind 
| Tear upon all ſorts of Vrees Planted within foul 
Tas 5 | riod fr: 


VV E muſt always follow the Idea of a fine Tra 

which we have firſt of all propos*d to ol 
ſelves, either in a Dwarf or Fall-Tree,. and to pro 
portion the burthen of the Fead to the vigour of th 
Root, in leaving more and longer Branches on a vig 
rous Tree, and leſs and ſhorter on that which appea 
weak. : ; _ 
- And whereas many old Branches muſt be careful 
preſerv*d on a vigorous Tree,(eſpecially for Fruir)pre 
vided there be no Confufion;on the contrary,you mu 
eaſe a weak Tree of the burthen of the old Branches, 
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7 Ceaue the branches [Pruning of a Tree |to waſt ſome parto 
the longer becauſe which has shot 4 |the Sap which wouto| \ 
The Tree was very fair Branches the ; lh onlty Great 
Vegorous. Foot Year: ranches but wouto| 

| never gtue any for 
[Fravet. 
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” well thoſe that are for Wood, as thoſe that are for Fruit, 
and 'cut them ſhort, in order to make ir ſhoot new 

- ones; bntif not able to produce the young Shoots 
.- with-vigour, then it muſt be pulled 'up, and a better 
- ÞUCin its room, after having taken away all the old 
- Earth, which may be judged to. be either 1} or porn 

out, and putting new. In'its room. , KG, 
- ,. In Pruning,proviſion mult be madetor thoſeBranches 
- that may proceed from thoſe which you are Pruning,in 
- arder to prepare ſome bat may be: proper for the 
_, Fegure, with this aſſurance, that when a high Branch 
 bitaken down over a lower, this being ſtrengthened 
- by all the nouriſhment that would have gone to the 
> bigheſt, which has been taken away,:this low Branch 
* will produce more Branches than it ſhould have donej 

- had it receiv*d no reinforcement, '- - | 

It ſeldom happens that all the Trzes of the ſame 
- Garden, tho? arder'd alike, prove equally vigorous; 
- for Trees are ſubje& to an infinite numbergof Acci- 
dents, that can neither be foreſeen nor 2voided”; but 

it is certain, that althe Trees of | a. Garden may be 
form'd agreeably in their Figure; which is one of the 
principal things to which the Gardner is oblig?d. ©. 
Here the Author adviſes every-body not to be-ob- 
ſkinate in preſerving Pear Trees, which yearly, tos 
wards the end of Summer, grow extream 'Yellow; 
without baving produced fine Shoots, nor thoſe of 
yeh the extremities of the Branches die every 
ear. *- -*4 
They are commonly Trees grafted npon Quince 
Stocksof which ſonie of the principal Roots are dead 

' or rotten 3 they are Trees that produce but ſmall 
Roots at the upper part of the Foot, and conſequently 
Roots that are expos'd to the Injuries of the Air atid 

xt the Spade. PRs $2. a+ 
5 The ſame thing may be ſaid of the Peath Trees, that 
= appear the firſt Years to gather Gum at the greateſt 

- part of their Eyes,and of thoſe that are extreainly ar- 
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116 The Compleat Gaid ner. Vol. 1l 
tack?d with certain little Fleas and Piſmires ; fuch 
Peach Trees have certainly ſome rotten Roots, and will 
never do well. | EK 4. 
_ © Thoſe Trees. that ſhoot on all ſides an infinite nums 

ber of little, weak, ſapleſs Branches, with ' ſome 
thick ones here and there, both the one and the other . 
for the moſt part, of falſe Wood; in which caſe; a 
great deal of time may be loſt upon il] grounded hopes, 
ſo. that it will:be beſt to remove them as ſoon as may 
be; and when' they are not too old, or” the Roots 
ſpoil'd, venture to plant them again, in ſome other 
-Place, 'in good Ground, after having cleanſed them 
of all their rottenneſs and canker, in order to ſee if 
they will come to any thing, to make uſe of them, 
elſewhere; which happens ſometimes with Peay Trees, 
but very ſeldom with Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peach 
Trees, {till putting better in the room of them, with 
all the conditions heretofore explaind. 


| : _ | —— 
C H A P. XXV. 
Of the Bf Pruning of Trees that have been Planted 


- with many Branches. 


. 


NT H O? it is not adviſeable to Plant little Trees 
with many Branches, yet if any have done ſo,ob- 
ſerve theſe Rules. Firſt,cut off what ever may cauſe a 
cenfuſion, or is not proper for the Figure. And Se- 
condly, thoſe Branches we preſerve upon them, leave 
them at fix or ſeven Inches in length, and obſerve 
the foregoing Rules in Pruning. | 
Trees planted with many-Zranches upon them, are. 
not ſo eaſily .turn'd to a fine Figure, as young' ones 
choſe out of the Nurſery; they generally. produce 
their young Shoots diſorderly, and conſequently muſt 
-be often cut and wounded, betere what's delired can be 


effected, | | 
| >» Ard 
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| - And when Trees have been Planted with a great 

many more and longer . Branches than ſhould have 

* 4 been, and there appears no manner of diſpoſition to- 

wards the Figure we ought to wiſh for, we muſt 

immediately reduce them. 

Ina great Plantation where other Trees are dead, 

and ſuppoſing the Ground to be good, and other good 

- Mould put into the hole; in ioch'a caſe, Trees with 

ſome Branches may very wel! te Planted, eſpecially 
thoſe which are difficult to fruciie. 


d. 
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CHAP. XXVL 


Of the Pruning of Tall Standards, or high- 
bodied Trees. 


lgh Standards planted againſt Walls do all re- 

quire the ſame Precaution as the low ones, bur 

thoſe that are planted in the open Air, they need .1- 

- Iy be touched once or twice in the beginnings ; i”: 

is in the three or four firſt Years, in order to remove 

ſome Branches from the middle, or to ſhorten a ſide 

Branch which grows too high, or too long, or bring 

in another nearer, that extends beyond his bounds, 
nd refer the reſt to Nature. 

© Our Author ſpeaks very rightly of bigh Stand- 

** ards, not being Prun'd with all the Circumſtances 

<< vs'd in lower Dwarfs or Falls ; yet ſo far mult be 

* obferved,yearly to cut and clear out all fuch Brauches 

- * which grow in the middle of the Tree, together 

© with all the canker?d Shoots, otherwiſe being over- 

* burthen?d *cwill cauſe a contuſion, and too much a 

*© thickneſs of Wood will deprive the Fruit of the Sun 


5* it ought to have. 
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C H A P. XXVIL 


Of the firſt Conduit of Graffs in' Slits made and" 
multiplyed upon old. Trees, in place, either 
Dwarts or Wall. | 


—_—_— for change of Fruit, old Trees are graf- 
WD fed, of one Head, two, three or more, and ſome 
' of them with one Graff or more in each Head; in 
pruning theſe obſerve the former direCtions; and 
where there are many Shoots, cut off ſuch as grow 
inward, or are too thick : Both for number and length 
reſpe& muſt be had to the quantity of Sap that is ro 
ſupply, ſo as not to check it too much, tho? after- 
wards you cut off or ſhorten ſome of them, always 
taking care to do it ſo as the Figure you deſign may 
be beſt accompliſht, and the lower part kept thick 
enough. 


ee 
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CHAP Xxvit 


Of what is to be done in cafes not foreſeen, and 
pretty common to all ſorts of Trees, even to 


thoſe that have been manag'd according to all | 
the Rules of Art. | 


C H A T has been already ſaid, may give Þ 

a ſuſhcient knowledge 1n this matter, yet Þ 
N-: Ire anſwers not all our Intentions, Times and þ 
Sexſons, or Grounds, and the different temper of F 
Trees, and the particular Kinds of Fruit, which may F 
produce Inconveniences which we could not foreſee. 
Fu. after we have prumd and manag'd our Trees, ac- | 
* cor41":, 10 all the Rules of Art and Diſcretion, yet | 
N-.-.,e i!] produce diſorderly and confus'd Branches, | 
w:::ct when they came to paſs ought to be remedied. | 


2 SLONE 


Stone Fruit, eſpecially Peaches and Apricots greatly 
require a ſecond, and ſometimes a third Pruning,” be- 
fides what's done at the end of Winter ; thoſe laſt 
Prunings muſt be perform*d towards the middle of 
May, when the Fruit is either knit or blaſted ; at 
which time they are not only advantagious, but very 
+ neceſſary : At the ſame time you muſt likewiſeTrim the 
Buds and uſeleſs Branches of ſome others, which is 
no leſs neceſſary than thoſe kinds of Prunings. ; 

Theſe laſt operations, viz. The ſecond and third 
Prunings of Stone Fruit,and the Trimming of the Buds 
and uſeleſs Branches of all manner of Trees, are ne- 
ceſſary both to ſtrengthen certain Branches which 
may be of uſe for the future to make Branches for 
Wood, and to take away ſome thar are grown uſeleſs. 

All theſe are laid down in four Clauſes. | 

1. Remarks generally common for all ſorts of 
Fruit-Trees, 

2, Remarks that are peculiar in every Year to the 
firſt pruning of Stone-fruit, eſpecially Peaches and A- 

ricots. 
| 3. To the ſecond and third pruning of Stone-fruits, 
as well Eſpaliers as Dwarfs. 
4. For trimming of Buds and uſeleſs Branches of 


both. 


[ wY _— 
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Common Remarks for certain ſingular caſes rela- 
ting to the Pruning of all manner of Trees; 


HI S Chapter ſhall be without Order or Con- 
nexion, every caſe being ſingular, and ſo col- 
lected. 
; 1. Obſervation. 

When a Branch well plac'd, either againſt aF/all,or 
in a Dwarf, hath ſhot ſome falſe Weod, neither pro- 
Wk. Per 
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for the Figure or Fruit, let them be cut off with- 
In the thickneſs of a Crown plece, or ſlopingly ; tho? 
it's beſt done at the firſt appearance in the Summer, 
by breaking off the Bud. 

© 2. Cut off all Branches that ſhoot from a hard knob, 
9pon which the Stalks of Pears did grow. 

. Do the like by thoſe which proceed from a ſhort ' 
ſireight Branch like a Spur, t tho? the Spurs are com- 
mon and good to be preſerv*d,yet the Branches grow- 
ing from them, will never be good for any thing ; if 
it produce more, cut off the Spur it ſelf. 

4+ Pruning ſome weak Branches may be as well per- 

form'd by breaking them only at the end, as cutting 
them with a Knife, 
© 5. The Cock-ſpur, or dry dead parts of Branches 
that remain where a Branch was ſhortned above the 
next Eye or Shoot, ſhould be cut off always, tho? In 
Peach-trees it may ſometimes be hurtful. | 

6. When a Tree in its firſt Years hath produc'd 
Branches of moderate vigour, and afterwards puts 
forth ſtrong ones well plac'd,tho? of falſe Mood, theſe 
latter may be us'd as the foundation for the figure of 
the Tree, and the other ſuffer'd a time for bearing 
Fruit, but if they come not well placed, cut them off, 
in hopes next Yearof new ones better. 

7. When an old Tree ſhoots ſtronger Branches to- 
| wards the bottom than the top, and the top be in an 
il] caſe, cut it off, and form a new Figure from thoſe 
| lower ones; but if the Top be vigorous, cut off the 
lower, unleſs well plac -d to continue for the benefit 
of the Tree. 
$8. Whea little and weak Branches ſhoot from the 
like, and the third Shoot 1s ſtrong, yet uſe them as 
Branches of falſe Wood. 

' 9. The order of Nature in production of Branches 
and Roots, is to ſend forth a leſſer than the Branch of 
which it comes ; if ſuch prove thicker than the Ster: 
Int of which IT arueth, 1 In Branthes, uſe them as falſe 
Wood : 
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Wood; in Roots it's not material, "the thickeſt being 
the beſt; and in Branches, if the Scituation favour the 
Figure,you may preſerye them. SIT 

To. Conſideration muſt be had (in Pruning) of the 
place froth whence Branches proceed, as to be good 
and fit to anſwer the end. 

11. Likewiſe regard muſt be had to the effect of 

former prening, in order to correct the MP of it, 
or continue its Beauty. 
12. Dwarf Trees not being ſupported by a Wall, 
if they are likely to bear more Fruit than they can 
ſuſtain without breaking the Branch, care muit be 
had to leſſen the weight, by taking off lome bearing 
Buds or Fruit, 

13. If a large old Branch of a Peach or Plum Tree 
be ſhortned, it will not be apt to put forii youns 
freſh Shoots, the Sap not eaſily penetrating a thick 
hard Bark ; however other Branches which are Ictc, 
may be better ſupply'd with nouriſhment. But A- 
pricot Trees, or young Peach Tyees, are apt enough 
to put forth freſh ones. 

14. In vigorous Trees the weaker Branches are the 


| - Fruit-bearers : In weak Trees, the ſtronger chiefly ; 


therefore in the latter prune off the teeble and ſmall. 

15. In vigorous Trees, three Branches (which are 
g00d ones) mag put forth at one Eye ; generally the 
two tide Branches are proper to be preſerv*d, and the 
middle moſt cut off, and that in ay or June, 

16. The Branches of W ali-fruit-trees may be eafily 
diſpos'd, if tack'd while young 3 if they be grown 
too ſtiff and unfit, cur them cit, and expect others 
that may do wel]. 

17. Tho? it be diſagreeable (either in a Wall-tree, 
or Dwayf,) to ſee a thick Branch croſſing the middle 
of the Tree, yet if it be apply*'d to fill up an empty 
. tide, it may. he permitted 3 Niceries of Poiir on are 
not much to be obſerv?d in Fruit-bearing Brmicnes, 

18, It's difficult ro ſtrengthen weak Brantbes with. 

f out 
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out. cutting away others that are ſuperior to them, e- 
ven the upper part of that from which it ſhoots, tho” 
Nature ſametimes doth it her ſelf. | 

19. As to the pruning vigorous Peaeh Trees, it's ne- 
ceſlary to defer the firit pruning until they *#are ready 
to bloſſom, the better to know which may be moſt 
likely to bear Frait, and then to ſhorten them as 
they may require, > 

20. Ffuit-buds that are neareſt the ends of Branches 
are commonly thicker, and ſo better fed than others, 

_ therefore for weak Trees it may be beſt to prune them 
early, that the Sap may not waſte it ſelf on ſuch parts 
as mult be retrench'd, | 

21. A Wall-fruit-tree ſhould be quite untack*d be- 
fore you begin to prune it, for hereby you may order 
it to a better Figure than if the old Tacks remain. 

22. It is often neceſſary to untack, both in order 
to make the Figure equal, and to remove Branches that 
are crept behind the Props or Stays ; vilit therefore 
your Trees often in May, to prevent ſuch diſorders, 
and to remove, languiſhing or other Shoots that would 
cauſe confuſion. | 

23. A multitude of Branches in the firſt Year is not | 
always a ſign of Vigour ; but if they prove weak, an 
ill Omen, and token of Infirmity in the Roots. | 

24 When either a Dwarf or Wall-gree is great and 
old, it ſeldom ſhoots green Branches, and therefore 
faults are not ſo eaſily committed in pruning it, if the 
Dwarf be but kept open, and the Wall-tree have a 
good Figure, faults ariſe moſt where the Tree is vigo- 
rous, and produceth more than 1s expected. 

25. We can only judge of the Strength or Weak- 
neſs of Branches by comparing them with others on 
the ſame Tyree, the part on which they grow, and the 
nature of the Tree making difference ; the neighbour- 
hood of one very thick renders another, that is not | 
fo thick, weak; as many weak ones render another, 
that is not ſo weak, thick. : 
| | 26, T bis | 
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26. This Rule is conſiderable, for ſometimes there 


- is an extraordinary length and pretty thickneſs,which 


yet ought to be look'd on as weak or ſmall, | 

27. When Branches are very ſlender towards the 
ends, tis a certain ſign of Weakneſs,and ought to be 
ſhorrned; and if thick there, the contrary is as ſure. 

28. The farther a weak Branch is diſtant from the 
Trunk,the leſs nouriſhment it receives,and is therefore 
to be ſhortned ; thick Branches the more diſtant from 
the Heart, receive the more, and are therefore to be. 
removed, that the Vigour may extend it ſelf to the 
middle or lower part of the Tree. 

29. From ſome Trees, eſpecially Pear Trees, ſome- 
times proceed Horizontal Branches, admirable to be 
preſerv'd, either ſhooting inwards or outward. 

30. Some Branches may ſeem proper for Wood, to 
eſtabliſh the figure of the Trce, yet if they prove of 
no better growth than Wood-branches, they muſt not 
continue : So that if better can be produc'd to ſupply 
their places, they are-not to be re}yed on, 

31. When a Tree, eſpecially Peach and Plumb-tree, 
ceaſes to put forth new Branches, they muſt be look?d 
upon as decaying Trees, and another prepar'd for its 
place; in the mean time cutting off all that are ſap- 
leſs, 

32, A Branchtor Wood muſt never be prun'd with- 
out Occaſion require It : As when a low Standard is 
hurt by a Ne1gbour that overgrows him, in ſuch caſe 
ſome Branches that anoy the other may be prun'd 
and lett ro bear Fruit at greater height than other- 
wife they ought, that you may receive ſome Fruit 
before they are quite cut off. 

33. Thick Branches that grow from the ends of o- 


| therstollerably thick and long, muſt be cut off ſhorr, 


that. others may put forth in their ſtead ;, for if they 
were continued and pruned according to ordinar 
method, they would grow long and naked. | 


34. The 
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34- The cutting thus ſhort and'ſtump-wiſe is gene- 
rally uſed, where a Branch that was weak and long 
is grown vigorous, and puts forth at its end two or 
three ſtrong Branches ; it ſhould have been ſhortned 
white it,was weak, and it-muſt be ſerv'd fo yet. 

35: It the Branch cut ſtamp-wiſe hath produc'd no 
Branches for Wood, but a thick Branch at or near the 
place of the Stump, it muſt alſo be cut ſtump-wiſe,un- 
Tefs the old one were left too long, which then ought 

to be cut again. 
- 36. If an old well liking Tree be diſorder/d with 
falſe Wood, by ill pruning; take it lower: by cutting 
off a Branch or two yearly,*till it is ſufficiently ſhort- 
ned, if it be a good Kind worth preſerving ; other- 
wiſe graff on it a better ſort. 

37. Some Trees put forth ſo vigorouſly, that they 
cannot the firſt year be reduc'd to a ſmall compaſs, 
fuch muſt be allow?d to extend themſelves, or elſe 
they will produce falſe Wood ; afterwards you may 
reduce them. ; 

38. A vigorous Tree can never have too many 
Branches, if well orderd, nor a weak Tree too few. 
39. The Branches of falſe Wood, or Suckers, as to 
Peach-trees and other Stone Fruit, are not ſo defeQtive 
of Eyes or Buds, as thoſe that grow on Kernel Fruit 
Trees : If there be.a ſmal] number, manage them as 
Pear-trees in the like caſe 3 but if many, and thoſe on 
the lower part of the Tree, ſome OF them may be 
prepar'd to renew the Tree. | 

40. All Trees have a Branch or two, if not more, 
predominant; where the Vigour is equally divided, 
it's beſt; bur if it incline to one fide more than ano- 
ther, 12s very faulty.” | 
' 41. A Woed Branch on the inſide of a Dwarf ts 
welcome, if favourably plac'd.to ſupply a thin fide. 

42. Fruit-buds of Pear and Aple-trees ſometimes 
form themſelves the ſame Year in which the Branch 


they are adberent to is form'd,as generally all the Buds 
wo of 
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of Stone Fruit do; hut for the moſt part it's two or 
three Years or longer, befoxe the former come to 

ection, 

43-Shoots put forth in Autumy are always bad ; and 
muſt be taken off, 

44. It is in the Gard'ners. power to make Fruit-buds 
grow where he pleaſeth, but not when he pleaſes. 

45. If a thick Branch, being prun'd, ſhoots forth 
three, reſpect muſt be had to their thickneſs .and fit- 
neſs for Fruit, and to maintain the Fi Igure, and AC- 
cordingly to beretain'd or cut off, 

45. Wall-ſtone-fruit-trees 'do well in putting forth 
fide Branches on Shoots of the ſame Year, . for moſt 
Trees are too apt to ſhoot upwards. 

47. Never preſerve ſapleſs: Branches. 

48. A Dwarf-tree of the Beurre Pear, when it hour 
mult be prun?d ſhorter than others, leſt the plenty 
and weight of its Fruit cauſe it to ſj pread or open too 
much, which is no-pleaſing Figure. 

49. In May take care that good Branches of Wall- 
frurt creep not behind the Supporters or Lettice frame. 
| $50. A languiſhing Pear-tree may be reſtor'd_ by 
| pruning and removal in better Ground, but never a 
; Peach-tree, eſpecially if Gum appear. 

51. Ifa young Dwarf-tree have been ſpoil'd by 
{ Pruning or Accident, that its thinner on one fide 
' than another, on which it chance to put forth a Branch 
(tho? of falſe Wood) it may be allow'd to be continu- 
ed..of greater length, than otherwiſe the general 
Rules do admir. 
' $52, Whena Tree forms many Branches, ſome 
5 ſtrong, others weak, It may ſoon produce Fruit; but 
if few , and thoſe ſtrong, i ic produceth no Frurt, "till 
in time it”s grown fuller of 'Branches that abate 4ts 
vigorous Shoots. 
When Trees,(by reaſon of their Vigour in 
growth) do not bear — Taye npon them a great 
- deat 
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deal of old Wood, avoiding Confuſion as well as va-| 
cuity. | 
54. [t*s good to review preſently after pruning, to 

amend ſome faults that probably may be commirred. 

55. When a Tree puts forth much ſtronger Shoots 
on one ſide than the other, a great'part of the. ſtxong 
Branches. muſt be cut off cloſe to the Body, or ſome of | 
them ſtump-witſe, , 

'56. In all ſorts of Trees allow leſs length to the | 
weak than ſtrong Branches. ; 

' 57. It is common upon all Trees (eſpecially the } 
more ancient) to find weak Branches which want 
nouriſhment, therefore at the grand pruning, or oft- 
ner, ſhorten ſome, and diminiſh others 3 or ſome- 
times a ſuperior Branch that is roo vigorous, where- 
by the weak may be better repleniſhr. 

53. When an upper Branch requires ſhortning, 
Cut it cloſe to another, that ic may heal over 3 bur 
when a lower is cut off, do it ſloping, or at a litth: 
diſtance, that a new one may grow'out of it. 

59. When a ſtrong Branch is cut pretty cloſe, and 
produceth nothing but weak ones towards Its end, 
*tis not likely to make a good Figure. 

60. If a young crooked. Tree produce a: fine Branch 
below the crook, cut the Head off cloſe to that 
Þranch. | 

G1. If a thick Shoot put forth on a Wall-tree, it 
may better be preſerv*'d on it; tlio? il] plac?d, than on 
a Dwarf, becauſe by nailing Ligatures; it ſelf, or thoſe 
that grow from it; may be turned ofen to a conve- 
nient place, which cannot be ſo well  effeted on 
Standard Dwarf Trees. , 

62. Tho' five ſix or, ſeven Inches be uſually the 
proper length to leave Wood-branches at; yet very 
often they muſt be left longer or ſhorter as occaſion 
requires,upon the conſideration of the vigour or weak- \, 
neſs of the. Tree, thickneſs or ſmallneſs of the | 
Brancb to be cut, the fullneſs or vacuity of the place 
ot 
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of its polition, and the heighth of other Branches upon 
the ſame Tree, 

63. The Objections againſt skflful Pruning deſerve 
not an Anſwer. | | 

64. When a fine Fruit-branch ſhoots many others, 
Which ſeem fit for Fruit, ifthey cauſe no Confuſion, 
and the Tree bath vigour, particularly in Pear Trees, 
they may be preſerv*d. SEE 

65. It happens ſometimes (eſpecially upon Waſ- 
trees,) that ſometimes a vigorous Branch, after it hath 
put forth the ſame'year of its growth ſmall Shoots 
towards the Head or end, may alſo ſhoot ſtronger 
afterwards below ; theſe laſt may be preſerv'd for 
Wood-Branches, and therefore to be ſhortned, and 
the other look*d on as Fruit-branches. | 

66. There's no Scruple to be made, even in old 
Trees ; eſpecially Pear, Apple, and Apricot Trees, of 
abating thick Branches on Certain ſides, that by il] or- 
dering prove too long and thin ; tho* it be not con- 
.venient, without abſolute neceſlity, to cut many thick 
Branches which ſtand over weak ones, ſhot from the 
ſame part, leſt the Sap which ted the larger, flow ſo 


. plentifully into the leſſer, that it cauſe them to put 


torth much falſe Wood, and Suckers. 

67. Branches ſhot from the ends of others are com- 
monly good Wood, yet ſometimes it happens other- 
wiſe, ahd'then muſt be corrected. 
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CHAP: RRR. 


Particular Remarks for the firſt Pruning, yearty#o 
be perform'd in February .aud. March, upon . 
Trees of Stone-Fruit, eſpecial, on. Peach and © 
Apricot Trees, either Dwarf-Standards or } 
Wall-Trees. | 


Ruit-branches of the Trees above mention'd, are 
but of a ſmall continuance, many of them periſhs 
ing the firſt Year in which they produce Fruit, and | 
even without it, if the Bloſſoms were deſtroy'd ; theſe | 
muſt be cut off, unleſs you. find they have.pur forth | 
Shoots for Bloſſoms for the ſucceeding Year. TW 
It is not ſo with the -Fruit-branches of Pear and p- , 
ple-trees, and even Plum-trees. - | 
- The Curious ought to be pitied,” whoſe Trees are 
planted in cold ill Ground, or Ground worn oPt.:- -'. 1 
Weak Branches. mult be preſerv*d with care, (the | 
length proportion'd to their ſtrength) for the viſible 
Hopes of preſent Fruit; and at ſecond Pruning, if oc- 
calion require, more boldneſs may be taken, but lit- 
tle hopes is to he had of them after. _. 4 
Strong Branches areto be look'd upon with relation F 
to the fucure, and therefore cut ſhort, tg produce 9- 
thers of, both Kinds, -and fill up the Vacancies where 
thoſe that have ceagd bearing are cut off, 
; Trees of very vigorous growth; are notapt to bear 
Fruit, fo thaton ſuch it may do well to leave Branches 
of a moderate thickneſs, and long, which may pro- | 
duce, probably, Fruit-bearing-branches the ſucceeding 
Year. 
When a Peach-tree ceaſeth to put forth Branches 
for |H/0cd, provide one to ſucceed him, . © 
It an old Peachtree ſhortned, hath put forth ſeve- 
ral 200d Branches, order it as a young planted Tree 
is already appointed to be, only leave the Branches 
163ger. W here - 
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Where Walls are not. above ſix'or ſeven Foot high, 
= planted againſt them muſt beat a'greater di- 
than ordinary, and the ſide Branches ſuffer?d ro 

w long, if the Tree be vigorous, cven ro a 200k | 
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CHAP. XXNE, 


[Parti ar Remarks upon the ſecond jy third Prix 
nivg of Stone-Fruit.® SN. {107150 


is ſecond Pruning is to be prifben'd about the 
4 © middle of May, and concerns nat thick: Bras 
iches, but the weak, that were left at the firſt. brepe 
9 5 in hopes of Fruit-upon them which Br 
| BA different effets; As, _, .- + 
© 1. The moſt proſperous Fruit and fine Branches, 
@ che beſt part of their,extent, haying,Fruit. that lies 


oF 
WS '4 


k d oſe, as to be likely, to. obſtru& one another 'in 


ir growth, ſome muſt bertaken away: And in caſe 

ie.niititude of young 'Shoats, maybe likely. ro-bring 
meaneſt and worlt plac'd may 

off: | 


: 2+; Where there is ; much Fruit and. no fine Branches, 
"but weak and uſeleG: There ſome of the Fruit ſhduld 
+eraken off; leaving that which is taireſt and beſt plac'd, 
nd the Braznch it ſelf -ſhortned : If the;Frutt grow an * 
the lower part of the Branch, cut ir off cloſe to them. 
bob Where you have-no Fruit, and yet many fine 
Frances ; ſome of theſe ought to be preſerv*'d tor Frust 
ext. Year, bur if any. one* be more luxurious in its 
growth;rhan others, eſpecially roward the end of the 
Branch, cut that clear oft ; but where there's neither 
Fruit nor good Shoots,cut off ſach a Branch cloſe to the 
lowermoſt Shoot it hath put forth. 
7 & If the Branch have oaly produc'd a fingle Shoot 
a The cad thereof, wich much Fra; every where, if 
L It 
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It be not. ſo ſtrong as to be likely to becotne a Branch: 
of Wood, it ought to be preſery*d, and the ſmall oneg 
among the Fruit cut off; but if 'it incline to be a 
Wood Branch, ſhorten it. | 

5. If it be a long Branch, and hath only to of 
three Fruits towards its End. and a- few Shoots in- 
Extent, uoleſs for particular Reaſon-you would pre- 
ſerve the Fruit, ſhorten ſuch a Branch, and _ 
its beſt Shoots. Ne 

6. Such Branches as are deſtroy'd by Cold of Gaunt, 
cut off as far as they - Fon N bf i 
oi1t any,thing, have hindered the pertormance of this 
nes CHE" _ it LOR be: Ine ritl. e njids 
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of the den manners of ordering a Peach-Tre - 


Re in the Sammer tre. : 
Gard wer obſerve three different wes heretw.” cl] 


notaou 
Ome pull or tear off al young Shoots which 
before-and behind, and leave but few 

pond ſeem to blame. £297 4 

- «5; Others cut off thoſe Shoots within three'or- rag 
"Eyes or Buds of the 'Branch'they | grow on 3 Wh 
refiders the'T) rce ugly and diſagreeable, © 1 03} 
- "3. Thelaſt manner is, to-preſerve all he FOO 
Branches and nail them up neatly, leaving * thc "te 
the time of general Pruning, 'at which time you ma) 
preſerve'thoſe you like beſt ;; which is the Covrfe't 
Author always took. 
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7 che Trimming g if ſaperfwon needleſs Buds - 
4nd D pri 85. 


YT 7 FHereas Pruning ſerves only to ſhorten or take 


{VV away old Branches,that either by their length, 
i irpation, or number, - annoy a Tree; fo this Trim- 
Wag or Picking, 1s entirely to. remove young Mo 
 Icby « of the ſame Year, either thick or ſmalh, 
Pmproperly, or to cavſe confuſion or prejudice to > the 
whole Tree, or the Branch on which they are grown. 
The time for it is-all the Summer, as occaſion re- 
quires ; 3 the ſooner the better (if it need it) to pre- 
yent the growth of thoſe uſeleſs Shoots that walte a 
[great deal of Sap, and this ſhould be perfornn'd 02 
| young as well old Trees. 
+-It is not eaſie ta ſet down: preciſely what Branches 
nuſt be thus Prun'd or Trin?d, but a skillfal Gard*ner, 
who by the Rules foregoing hath form'd the /dea of a 
| ree, and concluded what ſhonld remain for Waad 
od Fruit-brauches, will eaſily perceive what's fit. to 
leave. and what to take off, be it either Buds before 
they are ſhot,ot Shoots lately put forth; and obſerving 
he Dire&ions before mention'd in Pruning, hell need 
20 farther aſſiſtance in this matter. 
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Particular Remarks for another? material Operation, 
to be perform'"d in the Summer upon ſome T rees, 


» which is called Pinching or Breaking. 


Pricing, in' relation to Gard'ning, is to break de- 
2 \ſignedly a tender Sprig of any Plant whatſoever, 
Without the help of any Inſtrument, only uſing the Nails 
'of two Fingers 3 young Shoots ſo ſerved, are not 
'1o apt to die and grow black,as when cut with a Knife: 
It may be practisd on Buds or. tender Shoots in April 
or 74ay, and ſometimes in June and July : ?Tis com- 
"monly practis'd on. the Shoots of Melons, Cucumbers, 
Ec.” not on Fruit-Trees, but our Author us'd it on 
"Peay, Peach, Fig, and Orange-Treees ; but what's here 
mention'd concerns only the two firſt. 
\**This operation is to be performed upon thick new 
Shoots, within two or three Eyes of the Branch they 
grow out of ; and the Effect is, that inſtead 'of one Þ 
'ftrong Wood-Branch (that may be obnoxious (a vigo- Þ 
Tons Tree will put forth two or three at thoſe Eyes Þ 
left; and the Sap being now divided, the Branches | 
may be leſler and fit for Food and Fruit, if they are Þ 
well plac'd ; but it*s chiefly to be practis'd upon the Þ 
thick Branches on the top, which would remain uſelefs Þ 
from their Situation, and yet ſpend much Sap. 
This is not to be practi?d on weak Branches; for if | 
they put forth more, thoſe will probably be weaker } 
than the Stems ſo pinched. 


CHAP. AASY. 


Of what is to be done to ſome T rees being extraor d;- 
nary vigorous, not bearing Fruit, 


Everal Expedients and Remedies have been pro- 

pos'd for curing vigorous Trees, that produce 
much 70d but little or no Fruit, which upon tryal 
have had no ſucceſs; As, 

To bore a Hole in the Stem of a Tree, and put a 
Peg of dry Oak into it ; to ſplit one main Root, and 
put a Stone into it ; to Prune at the time of the de- 
Clining of the Moon, @. 

The manner of Pruning, ( as is before directed ) 
may be a great help to bearing Fruzt ; but the moſt 
eftectual Cure, is to open a part of the Ground, fo 
as to come at the Roots, and to cut off one, two, or 
three of them on one fide, which will put a ſtop to 
the great affluence of Sap. Some'have uſed to take up 
the Trees and replant them, but this is too violent a 
Force upon them. | 


— m— 


C H A P. XXXVL 
Of the Conduit or Culture of Fig-Trees. 


T H E difficulty of preſerving the Fig-Trees from 
the cold, is the chief Reaſon why ſo few of 
them are propagated in our Climates, for in hot 
Countries they abound, and that- to great Profit : 
But ſince their Fruit is much deſired by fome Perſons, 
they may propagate and maintain what number they 
pleaſe ſecurely, and to bear Fruit well in Caſes with 

- little difficulty, after theſe following Directions, 

1. For the Earth, it need be only common Gardex 

ould, mixt with an equal quantity of rotten D1g, 

L 3 which 
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which muſt be ram'd hard to the bottom of the Caſe; 
and the Tree fet very near the top, with Mould more 
looſely laid:about It. i 7 fe 
2, Their Roots, inſtead of being hard and thick,are 
ſoft, flexible, and ſlender, eafier to be ordered in 
Caſes than Orange-Jfees, which yet thrive well in 
them. LEP TE gw 3 3 
3. The Fig-tree puts forth abpndance of Rodts; | 
ſo that it's eafie for them to feed the top and grow | 
vigorous, and that with little Earth, if we!] watered. | 
\ Theſe are nothing ſo tender as Orange-trees, which | 
are Green, and growing as well in Winter as Summer, 
and therefore an ordinary Conſervatory will ſuit with 
them, be it Cellar, Barn, or Stable, and they need 
not be put in till the end of November, unleſs Froſts 
are earlier than ordinary, and that without any great | 
care, culture, or cloſeneſs, unleſs in extream Froſts, | 
and to be taken out again in the beginning of March, | 
or later, as the Seaſon happens, and if it permit, the 
ſooner the befter, to invre them tothe Air, and thar 
the Sun-beams and Showers of Rain in March and 4- 
pril may haſten their putting forth ; being taken ont 
of the Canſervatory, let them be put cloſe under a 
Wall expog'd to the Eaſt or South Sun, and ſo conti- 
nue till the beginning of May, in the mean time if 
Froſts bappen, let them have ſome coverings in the 
Night, becauſe the Fruit hath no Leaf to ſhelter it, 
and afterward$the open Airis beſt, ſoit be not much 
expos'd to Cold, but favour'd by the help of Walls 
or other Shelter. | | | 
- Attheir firſt putting ovt into the Air,let them haye 
a good Watering, and they?ll need no more til] the 
middle of April ; in- May give them Water once a | 
Week,andtowards the middle of Fune frequently, al- 
moſt daily; theSun having great influence on theRoots, 
| by reaſon of their being thus in Caſes, cauſes them to ' 
ripen ſooner than thofe againſt a Wal},and commonly 
to bear two Crops of Fruit,one in June or July,another 
- . JO gs : | m 
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in September ; for the better ripening the later, place 
the Caſes again under a warm Wall. 

To ſupply and maintain the Stock (for you cannot 
| expe they ſhould be fit for Caſes above fifteen Years) 
they- are eaſily cultivated : in the middle of March 
take up young Fig-Trees, either Suckers from the old, 
or Layers that are Rooted, and after having ſhorten'd 
all the Roots and Stem, put them in earthen Pots a- 
bout four Inches deep, and place theſe in a hot Bed, 
after the great heat is pretty well over, ler chem 
be watered,and the Bed refreſh'd on the fides to con- 
tinue the heat ; - in two Years time they may require 
to be ſhifted into bigger. Pors ; which da in the end of 
the Year, and as they grow bigger let them have big- 
ger Caſes once in three or four Years; in ſhifting re- 
move not the old 2Zote or Mould from the Roots,bur let ' 
the like- Rule be obſerv'd as herein is at firſt dire&ed: 
After Caſes are come to eighteen Inches ſquare. the 
difficulty of removing them will be confiderable,if you 
ſhould yet put them in ſome enlarged, vnto twenty 
two or twenty. three Inches ſquare, otherwiſe you 
might continue them longer in Caſes : When they are 
grown too big for Caſes they may ſerve, having their 
Tops and Roots well ſhortned and grum'd, to ſer el{c- 
where, 

Fig-Trees, by reaſon of their great expence of Sap * . 
in Leaves, Fruits, and thick Shoots, require watering 
all the Summer, tho? little or nons. in the Winter ; 
this is to be underſtood of thoſe in Caſes, for thoſe 
that grow on main Land will root ſo deep, that part 
of their Roots may continually have moiſture Doe n 
a very dry Seaſon if they want it, the Fruit will not 
fill, but drop off before,it comes to Maturity. 

The Figure of Fig-Trees will in no place anſwer that 
of other Fruit-Trees ; their Beauty in Caſes conſiſts in 
being real Dwarf-Trees without a middle Stem, if it 
may be, not. ſhooting too high, not being roo much ex- 
tended,with bare Branches which they are ſubject unto, 
unleſs. great Eg be had, 7 LS As 
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i As to the Trimming and Pruning theſe Trees, it's 
neceſſary yearly towards Spring to cut off all dead 
Brauches, which they are more ſubject unto than any 
Trees, 

_ 1. As to Fig-Trees placed againg a Wall: In the Sum- 
mer .time do beſt to have ſome liberty from the 
Wal], and not cloſe tack'd,as other Fruit-Trees ought 
to be, but rather upheld by Poles or Perches faſten'd 
to the Wall at. a little diſtance, tho? in the Winter 
ſome ſtragling Branches ought to be cut off or nail'd 
cloſer, the better to place before them a defence of 

*thick Mat or Straw upon aq Frame to preſerve them 
from the Cold, the North-eaſt Winds, and ſomtimes 
the South proves Mortal to them,and theſe are to be 

- contiu'd until April or very near it. 

- Another material thing is, every Winter towards 
the beginning or end, to take up all Suckers from the 
Foot near the Root, and theſe may be of good uſe to 
raiſe more Trees, being planted in a Trench near a 
Wall, and covered in the Winter : And the Branches 
.of the Tree ought not to be permitted to grow too 
high, in order to keep them more full, therefore the 

[new thick Branches ought yearly to be ſhorten'd to a 

Foot or thereabout,and theBud at the end of the Bran- 

\cbes to be broken off in the Spring time, that inſtead 

of one ſingle Branch.it may have two,and it may cauſe . 
them to ſhoot out Figs the earlier, and ſo the ſooner 
Ripe, all furtherance thereto js neceſſary in our Cli- 

mates; the fame conrſe of pinching off End-Buds 
18 very profitabk in Summer alſo, and weak Branches 
are to be cut quite off; for contrary to moſt other 
Trees, the thick and ſtrong Branches of Fig-Trees bear 
Fruit, and not the {mall ; but if for want of others 

. any weak Brancbes are preſery'd, they muſt be much 

\ ſhorted. Ps 

..* As to Dwarf-Fig-Trees out of Caſes, they are trou- 

 bleſam to he kepr, ſhould be covered in the Win- 

- Fer, and ripen later than againſt the Wall, 
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Of the manner of Pruning pretty old Trees. 


=. are three different ſtates which well grown 
Trees arrive at. Firſt, Vigorous ; Second, Weak; 
Third, in the Mean. | 

As to the Vigorous, reſpe& in Pruning muſt be al- 
ways had to continue or amend the Figure, and as the 
Figure will bear it, to leave the ſtrong Branches long, 
21%, a Foot and half, or two Foot, and cut off few but 
ſuch as grow outwardly, to cut them ſlantingly within 
a Bud or two of the Stem, and inwardly within the 
thickneſs of a Crown piece, | 

| When old Trees are very weak, commonly the bef# 
expedient is to Plant new ones in their places ; but if 
Perſons will preſerve them,they muſt disburthen them 
extreamly, by leaving few, Branches for Wood upon 
them, and to ſhorten thoſe to five or ſix.Inches in 
length, and but very few weak ones, and none that 
are dry or over much walted. 

As to thoſe that bear and proſper indifferently well, 
the Rules for young Trees are to be obſerv'd ſill, 
wherein the Beauty of the Figure 1s always to be re- 
ſpeed, which 'in a Dwarf-tree 1s to be low in the 
Stem, "open in the Middle, round in circumference, 
many good Branches on its ſtdes, equal in height and 
thickneſs. In a Wall-tree 1t.is to be equally furniſh'd 
on both ſides, not to be let run up only, or too faſt 
in the middle of it, nor yet too thin or ſparing. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXVIIL 
Of _ of Pruning, x relation to old 


Dwarts. 


VW PHERE a Dwarf-tree bath been left too high 
in the Stem, if it be old, the inconyeniencies 
would be too many, if it be ſhortned ; but if it be 
_ not above- three year old, it may be ſhortned with 
adyantage. If it be too thick i in the middle, cut off 
dearly one, two, or more Branches that cauſe that 

tyllnels. 
- As to the defeQ@ in Roundneſs, a Tree is not eaſily 
amended, it muſt proceed from the not ſhortning 
thoſe ſtrong Branches it put forth firſt, and Year 
7: * after Year as they ought to have been done; or elſe 
© - © -where a young Tree puts forth one ſtrong Branch and 
4 ene yweak one, which were both left of a like length, 
(as they* ovght) but the ſtrong over-growing the 
weak one, hath made it ſo unequal ; tho? this ſtrong, 
one, by often ſhortning where 1t ought to have been, 
> -4x0j2Zht in time have been conduRted to ſupply the Va- 
FA Tie ictes, by ſhooting Branches ſide-ways, which the 
one could not. And this way the fourth defe&, 
VIZ, . of une (ulineſs onthe ſides May beco rected, 
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- Of defelts of :Pruning, 77: relating to old 
Wall Trees. 


T 1 E defetts of Wall Trees muſt proceed alſo 
from the Negligence or Ignorance of the Gar- 
-Kmer- in the firſt Years, by not ſhortning the top 
Shoot, and maintaining an equal Strength on both ſides. 


© Thgccure 1s to ſhorten them at two or threeYears 
growth, 
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4 old Tue Prund as it ought to be after having | 
4 y1h a great ent of” Confion | 
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Branches cut to the thicknel, : 
of” a Crown piece J 
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, ſome thick Bra 2 4+ of 


| Rs with-good efie& in all Fruit#reer, 
i leſs old Peach-trees that have been grafted ;*ur if 
—# a Peach-tree that came from a Stone, (tho old) 
will ſhoot again very vigorobfly, for tho? ſuch be 
pnger than thoſe grafted before they come to bear, 
tet they recompence it in laſting much longer. 
5:50 that for an old grafted Peach-tree, the grand Re- 
nedy of ſhorPning may not avail, but the ordinary 
R Roles of Pruning are to be continued, and to refreſh 
Kovith new A0uld, and cut off ſome of the old Roots, 
E ſe Plant a young freſh Tree in its place. | 
#For ſuch Trees as are ſhort'ned, their young Shoots 
zght to be order'd according to the former Rules | 
: fwoctn young Trees. 
£ The over fulneſs of one ſide more than another, 
may ariſe either by permitting too many to grow 
£ ereon, or by cutting off ſeveral thick Branches near 
pne another, whereby the Tree is apt to put'forthima- 
ny in'their ſtead, which muſt needs cauſe con ts 
where they are, 'and _ to cauſe a defect in; other "0 
pl: -f &S. . , WG. 
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CHAP. XL 
Of the Pruning of Vines. 


O Thee requires ſo much Pruning, nor is any ſb 
LN cafie to be done as Yines are 3 without regular 
EPruning, it neither produceth fo good, fine, or well 
Fed Fruit, as it would otherwiſe do. 
y As the large Branches of Pear-trees, ſo the ſinal 
ones of Yines produce no Fruit, but are whol] y uſcleſs, 
pnfunicg a great quantity of Sap, and are therefore 
d be cut off, ' 
- Two things are to be confider?d inthe Pruning of . mM 
Finer, the vigour of the Plant, 40 the time zgforithe* - | + _ 


preat advantage to the Frut. 
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#: -Later, nothing heed be added touching the time, to 


what hath been ſaid of the Pruning of other Fruit- 
As to vigour, the number of Branches to be left 
muſt be proportion'd thereto, ſo it make not confuſ;- 
on in the moſt vigorous ; and the thickeſt and beſt 
placdare to be preſerv'd, and ordinarily their length 
to be limited to four Buds or Eyes cut off a full Inch 
above the uppermoſt Eye, and ſlopewiſe, the Slope 
ending on that ſide the Eye grows on. Fheſe Direct 
ons are for Yines againſt a Wall. * 

The Branches of the foregoing Year are generally to 
be taken off, unleſs it happens (as often in old Yes ) 
you cut off the old Stem (grown' uſeleſs) unto the 
young, or have need toencreaſe the heighth or ſpread- 
Ing of the Tree, and then they ſhould be ſhortned to 
the leaving only two Eyes. © 

In moderate Climates the N{uſcadine Grape requires 
a. South Wall, and to grow to.ten Foot high; the ſame 
heighth is proper for Chaſſelas, Currans, early Grapes, 
&c. but thoſe not againſt Walls mnch lower. 

When the preceeding Years Pruning hath produc'd 
three or four Branches (if the Yine be of the heighth 
above mention'd) the weak are to be wholly remov'd 
and two of the ſtrongeſt ſufficient to be preſerv'd, 
leaving four Eyes on the uppermoſt, and two on the 
Jlowermoſt Branch, and the ſucceeding Year taking the 
vpermoſt off cloſe, if the lower have produc'd two 
good Shoots, or elſe to ſave what's wanting on the 
lower upon the uppermoſt. | 

" When the old //ines, begin to appear waſted, it's 
neceſſary to couch or lay down ſome young ones into 
the Earth, to beget new Mood from time to time, 
and alſo when any diminntton of vigour is perceiv'd, 
to refreſh the Roots with Dung or Soil. | 
If the Seaſon be very dry, watering in Auguſt: is of 
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If the Frut-bearing-branch be not very vigorous, it 
ought in July to be cut off cloſe to the Fruit : In the 
heat of Summer ſome Leaves are neceſſary over the 
Fruit, to ſhelter it from the Sun-beams until it's half 
ripe, and then bareneſs is requiſite to bring it to ma-= 
turity. 

Birds and Flies of ſeveral Kinds, as well as Froſts 
and Rain, are Enemies to the Grape, _ 

' Nets may be ufed upon the Yines to prevent Birds 
eating the Fruit, and Vials with Water and a little 
Hony or Sugar, hung with Pack-thread upon the 
Branches, will, induce Flies ' to drown themſelves, 
which (when a: conſiderable number are in) muſt be 
emptied, and renew'd as before, 
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FRUIT-GARDENS, 
AND 
Kitchen-Gardens. 
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VOL @ PART Y: 


C-H-4A-P. IL 
Concerning the care that is requir'd to pick Fruits 
when they are too abounding. 


PHE intention of our Culture being to promote 
T fine and fair Fruz, it follows from thenee that 
there is ſomething elſe to be done, which is here 
treated of. | Fe 

When we neither meet with Froſts nor bliting 
Winds in the Months of Adarch, April, and May, it's 
certain that in ſome parts of the Tree, there will re- 
| main too muci; Fruit to appear beautitnl, and large 5 
aS In relation to Kernel Eruit, viz. Pears and Apples, 
every Bud commonly produces ſeven, eight, nine, or 
ten, more or leis: But as to Stone-frutt, except Cher- 
r:es, they produce but one Fruit upon one Bud, but 
their Fruit-bearing Branches are commonly _—_— 

| WIL 
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| ith a great number of Buds cloſe to one afiother; 
" and upon every one -of theſe Branches there may re- 
main an exceflive quantity of Fruit z ſo that the more 
Fruit there is upon a Branch of Stone-fruit, as Peaches, 
_ Wricots, and Plums, the leſs houriſhment they have; 
the Sap diſtributing it ſelf to all parts alike : The 
fame may be ſaid of Xeynel-fruit, which had there ' 
been a leſs number of Fruit upon each Budand Branch, 
it would have heen larger and better ; for it's impoſ- 
 Hible to have Largeneſs, Goodneſs, and Beauty all at 
ne time ; therefore there muſt be a particular care 
| taken to leave no more Fruit upon one Branch or Bud, 
'than what may be jndg'd capable to receive ſufficient 
Nouriſhment, in order toproduce beautiful Prue. 

In Pruning of every Tree there muſt be left as ma- 
hy, if not more Fruit-bearing Branches;and more Buds 
4#pon it; than it ſeems tobe capable of nouriſhing ; 
having ftill a Precantion to the Hazards'that 'are to 
be fear'd before the Frurts are ſafe, and being defirous 
to have the Fruit all beautiful alike; after "the Fruit 
is well knit to make an exaCt view over every Bud 
-and Branch, in'order, as aforeſaid, to leave 'no more 
Fruit than what may be judgd capable of receiving 
ſufficient Nouriſhment. 4 ee? 

When theſe ſuperfluons Fruits are left upon the 
Branches, Nature is disburthen'd of them by -high 
Winds, which often happen' in the Months of July 
and Auguſt; beating down as well the moſt bezhtiful 
and glorious Frwt, as the'poor and meaneſt. 
© But ſometimes theſe Witds do not happen, ithen 
the greateſt of our Fruit which was knit, remains up- 
on the Trees ; and thus in the midſt of Plenty, we 
"have neither Beauty nor Goodneſs to recompence 
"our Culture, | 

In this cafe it may be very proper to disburthen 
' the Tree then on this manner, viz. to tarry *till the 
Fruits he pretty large in order to take away the 
"worſt, -and leave that which appears -to be _ 
whic 
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which will be about the end of ay, or beginning of | 
Fune, at which time rhe. F#uit will be large enough 
£0 facilitate our choice, j 

But this picking or culling muſt be perform'd ſoon-. 
er in Apricots than in any other Fruit, becauſe they 
ripen earlier, and in them we have a conſiderable ad- 
vantage, in making Compots and wet Sweet-meats of 
the Fruit, which in other ſmall Fruits we have not, 

Care muſt be had to allow to all Fruits as much 
room as their Bigneſs may require when it approaches 
to Maturity, and particularly to thoſe kinds of Stone- 
fruits which have ſhort Stalks, as Apricots, Peaches, 
Pavies, &c, leſt they ſhould obſtruct each other in 
growing ; for its often ſeen that the largeſt deſtroy 
the ſmalleſt, ſo that the Nouriſhment they have re- 
ceiv*d for two or three Months is all in vain ; where- 
as, had theſe which are worſt placed been pick*d off 
betimes, the ſmall ones might have receiv*d the nou- 
riſhment that was waſted on their: Neighbour. 

Autumn and Winter Pears, eſpecially the largeſt; 
as the Beurees, Virgoules, and Bon-Chyetiens, do like- 
wiſe ſtand in need of this picking or culling ; for nma- 
ny of them being left upon one Knob; they | ſeldom 
produce fine and large Fruit, but one ſmaller than 
the other z/and ill fayonr'd, ſo that one or two upon 

** a Bud will be enough. ': 3 EIL 

As for Summer Pears, as the little. 1uſtats, Robes, 
C aſſolets,” Rouſſalets, &c. they need not be'pick®d, but + 
only to be us'd like: Plums, and Cherries, they being 
Fruits of an ordinary bigneſs,and are-commonly good 
of all. Sizes, provided: they be ripe, and not tainted 
with Worms. | 137 x. 

As to Stone-Fruit, except they arrive to their Ex- 
tent and Bigneſs proper to their kind, they never ac- 
tain: thigidelicacy they ought to have, the, Peaches re- 

-maig ſhaggy and green,and dontquittheStone clear 

_ they: are- ſoweriſh and- bitteriſh, the Pulp 
----...courſe, and often mealy, the Stone much laſt 
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F It ſhould be, all which are certain Marks of an ill 
Peach, 
As to Winter Bon-Chretiens,in the Months of April 
and May, when they begin to appear knit, be care- 
'$ ful to deſtroy ſmall black Caterpillers, which are very. 
| 'numerous about -them at that Seaſon, gnawing the 
Rind of thoſe Pears, which is the reaſon they are of- 
ten crooked and uneven. 


CH A T; a 
* How t0 uncover , at a proper time, certain Fruits 
| which require it. | 


EE. 
es ee 


. 


Ruits upon every Tree being thus pick'd; they 
thicken by, degrees under the Leaf, ſome more 
ome leſs, according to their Kinds ; ſome ſooner and 
others later, according to their time of Ripening 3 
and as the. Red or Carnition Colour, are neceſſary to 
. certain Fruits, which they may have if not hinered;-- 
ſo there are certain others that can never attain it, 2s 
the White Peaches, Vert Longes, Green Sug ar-Pears; : 
| White Figs, &c. There is likewiſe others, tho? ne- 
ver ſo much covered, always recelve their Colour, as 
Cherries, Rasberries, Strawberries, &c. 
As Colour renders certain Fruits more valuable, ſo 
.| they can never attain it, without the reflections of 
the Sun lye dire&tly upon them ; therefore it's proper . 
| at certain times to remove ſome Leaves which ſhade 
them too much ; likewiſe theſe Fruits which are ſhas 
ded too much "neither ripen fo ſoon; nor have they the 
delicacy of Taſte as thoſe which are more expos'd. 
Yet care muſt be had not to uncover them 'cill they 
| have attain'd their proper ſize, and begin to loſe the 
great. Gree] aneſs they had ?till then. 
They ow +. o be uncover*d by degrees, at two or 
af wes, in the. ſpace of ſix or ſeven Dayeh 
us ' on 
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for if they were uncover'd all at once, the great heat 
of the Sun would certainly occaſion a great diſorder, 
the tender Rind not being accuſtomed to the open 
Air. 

But to render the Colour more bright and lively, 
it will be very proper to uſe a kind of Seringe, like 
unto a watering Pot, to water them two or three 
times a day during the greateſt heat of the Sun, which 
ſoftens the Rind, and is of wonderful uſe to that end, 
eſpecially for Apricots and Peaches, and alſo ſucceeds 
well upon Bon-Chyetiens and Firgoulee Pears, being 
ſomewhat whitiſh and having a fine thin Rind, 'they 
are apt to receive that fine Golour, which becomes 
them ſo well. 
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CHAT. Ol: 


QT the maturity of F ruits, and the order which 
Nature obſerves in it. 


INE Fruzts having attain'd their Size and Colour, 

and arriv*d to their Maturity, it behoves us to 

improve thoſe rich Preſents which Nature and our 
Skilful Culture treat us with. 

Care muſt be had togather Fruzts, and make ofe of 
them when they are entirely ripe, leſt they be in 
danger of periſhing ; ſome thro? Rottenneſs, which 
| happens with moſt Apples ; others by growing mealy, 
as in Peaches ; ſome by growing ſoft firſt, as many 
Pears do, ef Decially thoſe which grow tender, as the 
ZHeurrce ; others by growing dry, as the AZfusk Pear, 
KC. 

Care muſt likewiſe be had to know rightly when 
they are at Maturity ; for ſome are about a Week 
good. and 10 more,as the Rouſfſelets or Ruſſetins ; others 
not above a dey or two, as Figs, Cherries, and moft 
Peaches, &c, and ſome have a much long er;ti 
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Apples, Bon-Chretien Pears, &c. a Month or fix 
Weeks, or more; which 1s explain*d more at large in 
the third Part, where you have the time of Ripening 
ſet down in every particular ſort of Fruit. 

As all Stone Fruits, fome Summer Pears, and all 
Red Fruits,are in Perfection from the time they are ga- 
ther'd ; it follows that none of them ſhould be ga- 
ther?d until they are at full Maturity, by reaſon that 
how little time ſoever their Maturity may laſt, they 
preſerve themſelves munch better and longer upon the 
Stock, than they would do being gather'd. 


w—__——— —_— 


CHASE 


How to judge of the Maturity and Good- 
neſs of Fruit. 


HERE are three Senſes which have the Gift 

of judging of the appearances of Mturity of 
Fruits, viz. Sight, Feeling for the moſt part, and 
Smelling for ſome, but the Talt 1s the only real judge, 
as well of the Maturity as of the Goodneſs ; tho” it?s 
ſufficiently known there are ſome Fruits which are 
neither good nor agreeable to the Palate, tho? atu- 
* ally ripe. ; | 
- The Eye alone is ſufficicnt to judge all Red Fruits, 
as Grapes, Cherries, Strawberries, &c. when they are 
all over painted with that fine lively black or red Co- 
lour which are natural to them, which ſhew them ta, 
be full ripe; or otherwiſe when one part of them 
wants it, or appears green, it ſhews them'not to be 
at full Maturity : Feeling may ſerve very well for all 
tender mellow Pears. 

Sometimes both Feeling and Sight will be requiſite, 
as for Figs, Plums, Apricots, and Peaches, but It is 
not a fair, Colour that always denotes their Maturity 3 
but when they are geatly preſS'd, and come off with 

| ; hey # z R cale, 
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eaſe and leave the Stalk fixed to the Tree, it's a good 
mark of their being ripe. But as to Figs, they ought 
'to be gather?d- with the Stalks on them, for it adds to 
the beauty of their Figure; as alſo for Cherries, Pears, 
and Apples to be gather*d with their Stalks on, for it's 
- an agreeable Ornament to them, and their being with- 

out it would be a defect. | 
As Sight and Feeling denote the Maturity of the 
aforeſaid Fruits, ſo ſmelling with Sight may be ad- 
mitted to others, as Jſcllons, for after theis Colour, 
Stalk, and beautiful Figure being approv?d, it will be 
very proper to ſinell to them before they are cut, to 
R - judge of their Maturity and Goodneſs; yet thoſe that 
have the beſt Scent and Savour, are notulways the 

het Frat.. | | 
Having thus explain'd all the outward appearances 
of Maturity of the aforementiond Fruits, yet the 
Taſte muſt decide the Point ; for let the outward 
- "Marks be never ſo favourable, yet if the Fruit 
dor't pleaſe the Palate, the others are render'd uſe- 
leſs: But, as is ſaid before, Fruits are not all of an a- 
greeable Goodneſs, and that which pleaſes ones Pa- 
late may diſpleaſe anothers. 
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CHAT Y:. 


Of the Cauſes of the Forwardneſs or Backwara- 
neſs of Matarity in all manner of Fruits. 


© m—— 


RUTTS ripen ſooner or later, Firſt, 'Accord- 
ing as the Months of April and May are in Warne 
neſs, or cauſe the Trees to bloſſom. © | 
Secondly, According to what Expoſition they are F 
plac'd, whether Eaſt, Weſt, or South, and particularly F 
what Climate they are planted in. 
Fruits that are knit betimes are ripe the ſooneſt, and | 
thoſe which are planted on a Southern Expoſure are | 
| | ſooner | 
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ſooner ripe than thoſe planted on Eaſt or Weſt, or on 
a Dwarf or Standard, the Sun caſting a greater 
Reflexion upon them, than upon the others. 

So likewiſe thoſe planted in a light Earth, and a 
hot Climate, are ſooner ripe than thoſe planted i ina 
heavy wet Ground, or a cold Climate, | 

But ſuppoſing two ſeveral Grounds of two differen* 


Natures, viz. one light and ſandy Earth, and the 0 


ther a heavy clayey Earth, are ſo near one another? 


and the Fruits of each Ground placed to one Expoſi tl, 


on equally alike, inſomuch that the Reflexion of th. 
Sun can make no difference, yet thoſe planted in the 
light ſoil will ripen the ſooneſt. So that to hay® 
Fruits ripen early,is to plant them in a favourable Ex. 
poſure, in a hot Climate, and in alight ſandy Earth- 
all which renders the Frust to knit betimes,and conſe= 
quently wal arrive to Maturity ſooner. 


C It AP. YE 


Of ſome particular Remarks of Mararity in eve- 
ry kind of Fruit, and firſt of the Summer Fr Uuts, 
which ripen altogether upon the [I'rce, 


OTH Stone and Rernel Fruit ripen ſooner 

upon a ſickly Tree, than upon a ſound one, and 
are commonly larger than thoſe on a vigorous Tyree 3 
but that Largeneſs 1s only a Swelling, or a kind of 
Drapſie, which is the reaſon that the Pulp of thoſe 
Fruits are larger than they ſhould he, and 1s generai- 
ly inſipid or bitter, Peaches that drop of themſelves 
are \commonly paſt Maturity , and conſequently 
nouvght. | 
Summer Pears, as liftle 7Zuſcats, &c, the firſt 
Mark of their Maturity appears towards the Stalk, 


which mult be a little yellowiſh ; ; and for a greater 
* 2x, Z | Mark 
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Mark of full Maturity, that Yellowneſs muſt appear ' 
through a certain tann'd and red Colour which'covers 
all the Rind ; and laſtly, they muſt begin-to drop of 
themſelves, at which time it will be proper to gather 
and eat them. | 
Tis not ſo with ſmall Peaches, or to early or late 
Purple Peaches, nor to Pavres, they being Fruits 
which can hardly ever be tco ripe, and are common- 
ly very good when they drop; inſomuch that when 
they drop without being ſhook, -it?s a good mark of 
their Maturity as well as Goodneſs. 

The ſeveral ſorts of Summer Pears which ripen in 
Auguſt, as Cuiſe Madams, Groſs Blanquets, skinleſs 
Pears, the Orange Pears, Summer Bon-Chretiens, Caſ- 
ſolets, Robins, Rouſſelets, &c, Their Maturity is known 
either by their dropping, or not reſiſting when they 
are gather'd; or elſe by a certain yellow Colour, 
which appears in the Rnd, eſpecially near the Stalk. 

Peaches are fit to eat when gathei?d, and require no 
Store-houſes at leaſt to ripen them, for they never 
ripen off the Tree, ſo that they muſt not be gather'd 
before they are perfectly ripe 3 but a day or two of 
Repoſe in the Store-houſe, affords them a certain 
Coolneſs which is very proper for them, and that 
which they can't acquire upon the Tree, 
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CHAP. VIL. 


Of the Scituation that is proper for the Fruits 
that are gather*d, in order to preſerve them 
ſome time. k ED 


N order to preſerve Summer Fruzts for two or three 
Days, (eſpecially Peaches ) They muſt be laid either 

in cloſets or Store-houſes, which mult be very dry and 
clean, and full of Shelves, the Windows being always 
| CE  i.. --k 
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@pen, unleſs it be in very cold Weather ; you muſt 
lay a Finger thick of Moſs upon thoſe Shelves, -which 
may ſerve for a quilt, taking care that the Moſs be 

'yery dry, and has no ill Scent, that every Peach {o 
placed, may fink into the Moſs, and Iye ſoftly, 
without being ſqueez'd by any of the others; for as 
it is with Melons, ſo it is with Peaches, that they 
eat better after being gather'd a day or two, and laid 
at a diſtance from The Sun, than juſt after their be- 
iog gather'd, at which time they are luke-warm. 

They muſt be viſited carefully once a day, leſt. 
there ſhould appear any Rottenneſs, removing all 
that are in the leaſt tainted, leſt they ſhould ſpoil 
the others ; but all this muft be done with a careful - 
and $kilful Hand. ; 

Peaches ought to be plac?d with that part down= 
wards which the Stalk grows upon, for fear of brui- 
ſing them ; and for Figs they ought to be laid fide- 
ws leſt by bruiſing the Eye, they loſe their beſt 

vice. 

Pears may be plac'd with their Eye downwards, 
and the Stalk ſtanding upright for fear of being broke. 
Apples, if laid ſo carefully, may be plac'd either upon 
the Eye or Stalk ; but they may be laid only upon 

one another, ?till ſuch time as they are at Maturity, 
after which they ought to be plac'd in ſome better 
order ; but beware of laying them upon Zay or Straw, 
for that gives them an ill Scent, 

The beſt way for Grapes is to hang them up in the 
Air faſtned to a Pack-thread, or about a Hoop, or 
hxed to ſome Beam. 

But if any Perſon is deſirous to preſerve them ?cill 
February, March, or April, they muſt be gather'd 
before they are perfectly ripe, otherwiſe they are 
apt to rot too ſoon ; Care mult likewiſe be had once 
in two or three Days to pick off all the rotten ones 


carefully. we | 
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The greateſt mark of Maturity in all manner of 
"Apples, commonly conſiſts in their being wrinckled ; 
except the Apis or Ladies Apple, which never wrin- 
kles, but is known to be at Maturity, by the green 
Rind turning all yellow. 

With theſe Precautions Fruit may be eaſily pre- 
ſerv'd as long as it will laſt, nothing will burt it þut 
the Winter Froſts, which when it once enters them, 
they retain no manner of GoodneÞ, but immediately 
decay. | 


———___— —__—_— ——_— 


CHAP. VIII | 
. Of the Tranſportation of Fruits, 


— 


Eaches, Figs, Strawberries, Cherries, Rasberries, 

- &c. 1n order to their Tranſportation from one 
Place to another, require Water Carriage, or the 
Back or Arms of a Porter, for fear of jogging 3 but 
more proper on their Heads, as our Fruiterers in Ez- 
£land commonly do : But it they be Peaches, they 
mult be laid vpon that part which is fixed to the 
Stalk, without touching one another, and be laid 
vpon a bed of Moſs or tender Leaves, lajd pretty 
thick, and wrapt up in Yine Leaves, and Fa order'd 
that they may not maffe out of their places." Andin 
caſe ſeveral Beds be laid one upon another, a good 
ſeparation of Moſs muſt be laid between them : Or a 
reaſonable quantity of Leaves z and the whole wrapt 
up with Cloath well faſtned, in order to keep the 
Basket cloſe, and in good order. For Figs you muſt 
have Stves not above two inches deep, laying a Bed of 
Vine Leaves at the bottom, and and place the Figs fide- 
ways, wrapping them up firit aſunder, one in a Leaf, 
taking care to order them ſo-well, and ſoneatly cloſe 
to one another, that their trapſportation may not 
| | bg 
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he able to remexe them; and never to lay one on 
the top of another, 

This Bed being made, it muſt be cover'd with 
Leaves, and next with a Sheet of Paper, neatly fix*# 
about the Sive with {mall Pack-thread, in order to 
keep the Fruit cloſe. 

Good Plums being laid up without any Ceremony, 
may be put up in any Basker, with Leaves at the bot- 
tom of itz the top mult be cover'd alſo with Leaves, 
and afterwards with Paper, tying it cloſe up as the 
tormer. 

_ Common Plums may be tranſported in great Bask- 
ets, only putting Leaves at the top and bottom. 

Apricots ought to have the {ame care us'd about 
them as Peaches, . 

Strawberries may be put into Baskets made on pur- 
poſe for them, laying Leaves at the bottom, and 
ſtuffing Leaves round-the fides, covering them with 
a wet Linnen Cloath. | | 

Grapes may be carried the ſame way as Peaches. 

In order to tranſport our principal Fruits, if not a= 
bove a days Journey, a large ſquare Basket may be 
made cloſe of O/zer or Willow, divided. into ſeveral 
Stories on the inſide, in the manner of a Preſs ; this 
may open ſideways like a Preſs, or on the top, and 
theft having our Sives ready pack'd up, they may be 
put into this large Basket, placing the lowermoſt Sto- 
ry firſt, and then the uppermoſt. 

If this Basket is not very cloſe, there ovght to be 
a Cloath, or ſome ſort of Covering thrown over it, 
to keep the Fruit from Duſt. 

There may be a {ſmall Padlock fix'd to the door of 
this Basket, with two Keys to It, the one for thePer- 
{ons to whom the Fruit 1s ſent, and the other for him 
that ſends it, by which means the Fru/# may be ſent 
late, | | 
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CHAP. 1x. 


Of the Store-honſes or Conſervatories for Fruits, 


FA $ the Care and Skill of our Culture has Yielded 


A. us a ſufficient quantity of each kind, both of 


'Autumn and Winter Frifts," and that which is agreca- 
ble both in Goodneſs and Beauty ; it follows, that we 
make ſome Proviſion whereby to preſerve them as 
Jong as each kind may continue in Maturity : Which 
may be done-in obſerving theſe following Conditi- 


ONS. 
Fi 


rſt, To eſtabliſh a gaod Store-houſe free from 


 Froſts, which are.a great Enemy to Fruits. 
Secondly, That this Store-houſe muſt be expos?d 
to the South or Eaſt, or at leaſt to the Weſ# Sun, the 


'INvrt 


vern Expoſition being pernicious to 1t. | 


Thirdly, That the Walls of this Store-houſe ſhould 


be a 


t leaſt twenty four Inches thick, otherwiſe the 


Froſt cannot be kept out. | 

_ Fourthly, That the Windows, beſide the common 
Quarrels, ſhould have good double Paper Saches, ve- 
ry cloſe, and well ſtopt, together with a double Door, 
in{omuch that the cold Air may not be able to enter 
In ; for the leaſt froſty Air that may be will certain- 
Iy cauſe great Diſorder : So that we cannot be too 
careful in this matter. - But as the Froſt is pernicious 
in. this Store-houſe, ſo likewiſe Fire will cauſe a Diſ- 


orde 


r 3 ſo that there muſt be a double care to keep 


out the one withont the other. 


_ 
keep 


t this'time it will be very requiſite conſtantly to 
ſome Water in an Earthern Vellel in our Store- 


houſe, to give us certain notice whether or no the. 


Froſt 


approaches us, It will likewiſe be of.no leſs 


uſe to vs, to have a good Weather Glaſs of the ſeveral 
Degrees of Heat arid Cold, plac'd on the outſide of 


- the Northern Expoſure, to gtyc us a timely Precauti- 


my, 
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on of the-approach of the: Froſt 5 and whe it conti« 
nues for two Nights together at the fifth or ſixthy 
and even at the ſeventh or eighth Degrees, tho? the 


fir Night may have done no harm, "the ſecond ig . 


much to be feared, and therefore, the next Day we 
muſt uſe all the careful means we can to ſecure it 


- with Quilts or Blanquets, or elſe a great deal of dry 


—— 


Moſs to ſecure our Fruits from periſhing. 

*But if it freezes ſo violent, as that we are expogd 
to danger, and having a good+-Cellar, it, will be very 
material to remove them into it, ?till ſuch times as 


- the violent Frofts are over. 


In all ſuch Caſes care muſt be taken to replace theny 


'all in the ſame order they were in before in the Store« 


houſe ; and as ſoon as the Weather grows better, to 
remove. ſuch. as are ripe or tainted, Rottenneſs being 
the worſt Accident thats ro be fear*d. | 
Having made a Proviſion againſt Cold,, we muſt 
alſo preſerve our. Fruits from all ill Taſtes, as the 


neighbourhood of Hay, Straw, Dung, Cheeſe, fout 
 Linnen, eſpecially that which has been ugd in the 


Kitchen, all which are very dangerous, and muſt not 
In the leaſt be ſuffer'd near our Store-houſe, or Con 
ſervatory, A certain muſty Taſte, together with 


the Smell of Fruits that have been laid up long toge- 


ther, is likewiſe very diſagreeable. And therefore, 
Fitthly, The Store-houſe-mulſt not only have good 

Overtures, a high Ceiling, the heighth of which is 

to be from ten to twelve Foot high, but the Win- 


dows mult be often kept open, that - is when there is - 


no fear of Cold, either in the Night or in the Day; 
becauſe freſh Air from without, when it is- tempe- 
rate, is incomparable to purifie and re-eſtabliſh that 
which has been long inclos!d, ,_ 

Sixthly, Thar neither a Cellar nor a Garret are fit 


to make this -Conſervatory; the Cellar a ſort of 


muſtineſs, and moiſt Heat effuſing from it, which in- 
lines the Fruit to Rottennels ; and the GarretHetauſe 
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of the Cold which eaſily penetrates the Roof ; and 
therefore a Ground Room is beſt, : or at leaſt a firſt 
Story, accompanied with other Lodging Rooms over 
and under it, as well ason the Sides. 


Seventhly, This Store-houſe requires many Shelves | 


fram'd together, in order to lodge the Fruits ſeparate 
one from another, the fineſt on the beſt ſide, and the 
baking Pears and others on the worſt ; the.diſtance of 
theſe Shelves is to be nine or ten Inches aſunder, and 
about ſeventeen or eighteen Inches broad, that they 
may hold the more, and pleaſe the ſight the better. 
Eighthly, Theſe Shelves ſhould be a little ſloping 

outwardly, 'about an Inch in the Breadth, with an 
Edge upon the outſide about two Fingers high, to hin- 
der the Fruits from falling ; the Fruits being not ſo 
much in ſight when the Shelves are level : And when 
any of them are rotten, it's not ſo eaſily perceiv*d, 
and that Rottenneſs commonly communicates it ſelf 
to thoſe that are about it, unleſs remedied at firſt. 

* Ninthly, That for fear of this Rottenneſs, every 
. Shelf ſhould be viſited every other Day without fail,to 
Temove, whatever may be tainted, 
\ . Tenthly, That the Shelves ſhould be coyef?d with 
ſomething, as dry Moſs, or fine Sand, of about an 
Inch thick, in order to keep every Fruzt ſteady after 
It's plac'd as it ſhould be, and to keep them aſunder ; 
for the Fruits muſt in- no wiſe be allow'd to touch 
each other. | 

It's much pleaſanter to ſee them all in a row upon 


their Baſis, than to lye confug?d and irregular. 

Eleventhly,and laſtly, That care be taken to fweep 
our Conſervatory or Store-houſe often, to ſuffer no 
Cobwebs in it, and to keep Traps for Rats and Azz; 
and it will not be amiſs to allow ſome ſecret entrance 
| for Cats, otherwiſe the Fruit wilt be in danger ofbe- 
ing gnawn by thoſe pernicious little domeſtick Ani- 
mals. ; t 

. 
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| The Conſervatory which is particularly deſfign'd 
* for Winter-fruits, is likewiſe very uſeful for thoſe of - 
Autumn,either Pears or Grapes; and for Summey-fruits, 
either Peaches, Pavices, Brugnions, Plums, &c, thele, 
as has been already ſaid, are much better a day after 
their being gather'd, than the very day, becauſe they 
acquire a certain Coolneſs in the Store-honſe, which 
is a great Improvement to them, which they can ne- 
ver have while they are_upon the Tree, 

The Yert Longs, Butter Pears, Vine Pears, Meſſier 
Fobns, green Sugar Pears, &Cc. © after theſe the Petit 
Oins, :Lanſacs, Marchioneſſes, Bergamots, and Ama- 
dots, the Beſidery, and the thick Stalks, &c. are the 
firſt that paſs during the Month ofs Nowember. T he 
Thumb (as is already faid, for the Buttey Pears, Vert 
Longues, green Sugar Pears, and others which have 
begun to ripen in O&Fobey ) denotes the time of their 
Maturity; as likewiſe the Petit Oins; Marchioneſſes, 
Ruſſetins, Lanſacs, &c. they being melting Pears.” ' A 
whitiſh Colour which forms it ſelf in the Meſſer Fean, 
a yellow Caſt in the. Amadots, thick Stalks; | Beſfdderies, 
&c. and a Moiſture upon the Rind of the Bergamots, 
together with a little Yellowneſs which difovers it 
ſelf upon them, all theſe are certain Signs which in- 
form us. without the helpof theThumb,of the Maturit 
of thoſe five laſt kinds of Fruits, with examining an 

 reFlewing conſtantly, or at leaſt every other day< . 
' This Reviewing mult be continued for the following 
Months for all other Fruits ; and in Reviewing re- 
move ſuch as begm to rot... - PRE EC ILLAL 
' The Louiſe Bonne, Winter Thorns, Ambrets, Le 
. Chaſſeries, St. Germains, Virgoulees, dry Martins, and 
Spaniſh bon-Chretiens, with the Fenoutllet, and Autumn 
Calvil Apples, and ſome Pome d' Apees, and Reinettees, 
&c. all theſe kinds of Fruit ripen at the beginning of 
December, and a little Yellowneſs, together ' with 
ſome Wrinkles, diſcovers it ſelf upon thefix firſt, 
by which we may judge, in caſc they do not refift the 
C , Thumh, 
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1Thitmb, that they are fit to eat ; but ?til] then we 
mulſt not venture to 'meddle with them : In cutting : 
them the Knife will ſoon diſcover their want of Ripe- 
neſs. Thoſe kinds of Pears are very ſubject to ſoften, 
and thereby are certainly apt to deceive thoſe who 
do not ſtriatly examin them every Day. 

As to dry Martins, Spaniſh bon-Chretiens, and Poy- 
tails, as ſoon as ever there appears the leaſt Spot of 
Rottenneſs upon them, their time is come, and they 
.are ſoon threatned with Rottenneſs, but with this 
Advantage, that they remain a pretty while in the 
ſNate of perfe& Maturity. 

The Fenouillet or Reinettee declare their Maturity 

as ſoon as they become extreamly wrinkled. The 
Apts declare theirs when their green Colour turns to 
yellow.., TEE. 
_ The Calvills ſeem to become lighter, and their 
Kernels looſen, and'rattle-in ſhaking when they ri- 
pen, they become yellow without wrinkling, which 
are admirable Qualifications in thoſe Kinds of Fruzt. 

Such Fruits as have reſiſted the Thumb in Decem- 
Ser, will yield to it in their turns ii the Manths of 
January and February ; but when the Winter Thorns 
are.not able to change their Colour a little 1n thoſe 
Months, they become mealy and inlipid, and periſh 
without attaining a perfe&t Maturity, which is a 
los to the curious, ſince it is one of our beſt Pemys. 

The Louiſe Bonnes, and the long green Pears of Sep- 
tember and OGober, ſeldom grow yellow, but they 
wrinkle and become ſoft, mellow, and agreeable to 
the Touch. 

Many Ambrets ſoften before they grow yellow, 
eſpecially upon thoſe Trees grafted upon free Stocks, 
that are too full, therefore they require Sugar to cor- 
re their Taſte, which is not ſo good as it ſhould be, 
tho? they be ſo very full of Liquor. The large W:- 
ter Muskets, and the Portail Pears do neither of them 
yield to the Thumb ; but the Yellownels of the _ 

, al 
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d- a few Wrinkles, or ſome Rottenneſs in the ſe- 

/cond, invite us to make uſe of their Goodneſs what= 
' ever it. be. 

A chief thing to be obſerv?d in ordering of the 
Fruits in the Storg-houſe or Conſervatory, is to place 
every Kind upon different Shelves, or if ſeveral ſorts 
ppon one Shelf, to diſtinguiſh them by Diviſions of 
Edges; and not only ſo, but to make a diſtinQtion of 
Fruits of one Kind. ' As, | | ; 

_ Firſt, To place thoſe- that are fallen before their 
Time by themſelves, out of Sight, they ſeldom 

_looking well becauſe of their being much wrinkled, 
ſome more and others leſs, according to their drop- 
ping ſooner or later ; but they ripen at laſt, tho? it 
be pretty long after others of their Kind, ang pretty 
often they are' incomparably good, eſpecially when 
their Fall does not exceed above a Month before the 
time of the common gathering, | 

Secondly, Thoſe growing upon Dwarf-Standards 
muſt be laid apart, as well as thoſe of good Eſpaliers, 
or good Walls. 

* The ſame Method ought to be followed for the 
Fruits of high Standards, and the ſame for the Fruits 
of Northern Eſpaliers, by reaſon that regularly the 
Fruits of good Eſpaliers and Walls ripen firit, thoſe 2 
of vigorous Dwarfs follow them, thoſe of Dwarfs " 
grafted upon Quince Stocks precede thoſe that are 
graffed upon free Stocks, and thoſe of infirm Tyees 
precede both the one and the other. 

The Fruits of high Standards ſucceed and often 
mix with theſe, and are'the beſt of all, excepting only 
Plums and Figs. The Fruits of- the Northern Expo- 
ſure ripen laſt of all, | 

* The Author here prefers the Fruit 'of gooN Eſ- 

* paliers and high Standards to thoſe of Falls, but 
| © the Climate in England being ſo- much colder than 
- = of Verſailles, the hazard will be too grea 
| ** for a Gentleman to depend upon any of the Win” 
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* ter Pears for high Standards; notwithſtanding in 
&« = favourable Year ſome Winter Peays, as the Ama- 
& dots, and other dry Pegrs, eat better from a high 
&« 5:andard than from a Wal. | 

Winter Bon-Chretiens and Colmars let all other Pears 
paſs before them, and in the mean time the others 
begin to tutn yellow and ripen, and to wrinkle a 
little towards the Smlk. Wye, 

"When the Bon-Chretien is perfe&Hly ripe, the Pplp 
is almoſt melting, and when not it remains very 
ſtony ; ſome of them will keep till March and 4prit; 
the Bugys, St. Lexzins, *and Martin Secs joyn with 
thoſe ; the Bugys in arch and April are very de- 
liciaus, with their tender watery Pulp, tho? a little 
ſowrifſh. , The St, Zezins with their firm Pulp, ac- 
companied with a little Perfume, alſo make ſome Fi- 
gure, but it's very difficult to preſerve them, becauſe 
the leaſt touch of Cold blackens them entirely, and 
renders them odious to ſight, as well as diſagreeable 
to the Palate, | 

As for baking Peays, they are good at alÞ times 
for the end they are defign?d for, particularly when! 
they begin to grow yellow ; with this Proviſg, that 
all ſuch as are tainted with Rottenneſs muſt be laid 
aſide, leſt they ſhould infe&t thoſe that are ſound : 
And thus the Franck Real, and the Carmelite, and ef- 
pecially the Double bloſſom?d, which are the beſt of 
Thoſe that are only fit to bake. The Angober and - 
Catillaes may chance'to acquire ſome” Goodneſs, be- 
ing ſeaſon'd with Sugar, and the heat of the Fire; but . 
they ſtill retain a touch of Tattneſs, which can ne- 
ver agree with nice Palats. 

Autumn Calvils and Reinets are admirable for pre- 
ſerving; the Fenouillets are not fo good, by reaſon of 
their Sweetneſs ; but the firſt have a kind of Brisk- 
neſs, which gives them an incomparable Talte. 


CHAP, 
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pI CHAP. X. 
Of the Diſeaſes of Fruit-Trees. 


Riit-Trees are ſubjeCt to certain Infirmities that 
deſtroy them, which we may very well term Di- 
ſtempers : Yellow Leaves out of Seaſon, new Shoots 
growing black, and dying on their Extremities in the 
Months of Augnſt and September ; Fruits remaining 
ſmall, or dropping off themſelves; which Diſtem- 
pers are ſo many ſpeaking Symptoms of the Indiſpoſi- 
tion of the, Foot. Among theſe Infirmities there are 
ſome that may be cured with the aſſiſtance of: ſome 
Remedies,and others which hitherto appear incurable, 
nce whatever can be done to them has ſtill prov'd 
ineffeCtual. | 
In, order not to omit any thing relating to thoſe 
Accidents which our Trees are liable to, without in- 
cluding. ſuch as proceed from too long Wounds 
of- great Heat, of great Cold, and Storms, of Whirl- 
i Winds, | Hails, &c. 
In the Firſt Place, there are Diſtempers common 
to all 7rees in general. h 
Secondly, There are ſome that are peculiar to eve- 
ry particular Kind. 
The common Diſtempers conſiſt either ina defeCt of 
Vigour . which makes the Trees appear in a languiſhing 
. Condition, or elſe they are Storm?®d by large white 
Worms, which are ſometimes form?®d in the Earth, 
and there gnaw the Roots, or the Bark of the neigh- 
bring Stem : Theſe miſchievous little Inſes, which 
we call Tons, by degrees cauſe ſo great a diſorder, 
that the Tree which is attack?d by them, and had al- 
ways appear?d vigorous before, all on a ſudden dies 
without any Remedy. 
The peculiar Diſtempers in Pear Trees againſt 
Walls, are when their Leaves are attack*'d with what 
M WE 
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we call Tygers. Cankers, and Scabs in other Pear-Trees 

viz. Robines, ſmall Muſcadines, &c. Gum on Stone-fruit- 

Trees, eſpecially Peach-Trees, which commonly deſtroys 

that part on which it fixes, either Branch. or Stem ; 

and when unfortunately it attacks, that part where 
the Tree. is graffed,-which is often hid under the 

Ground, it ſpreads round about that Graft, without 

any. bodies obſerving it, for the Tree ſtill continues 

in a good Condition while there remains any paſlage 
for. the Sap ; but finally this Gam hind*ring ithe Sap 
from riſing to the-upper parts of the Tree makes that 

Tree die ſuddenly. --. rh 

Moreover ſome Peach-Trees are alſo attack?d with 

Emets, and a ſmall kind of green Fleas, which ſome- 

times faſten on the young Shoots, and hinder them, 

from thriving 3 ſometimes on the new Leaves, a0 
cauſe them firſt to ſhrink, next to dry and fall : We 
 havg likewiſe North-eaſt Winds which blaſt, in ſome 

Sprihgs - wither, and as it were -burn all: the; new 

Skeots, infomuch that the Trees on which this unluc-_ 

ky Influence lights appears dead, while others about 

them are green, full of fine Leaves, and. continue to 

Preduce. fine Shoots ; Beſides the 'moſt vigorous 1rces 

are ſubje& to have the end of their 'new Shoots intire- 

ly cut off by a little black round Infſe&t, calPd Butter- 

cutter, | "Ri: FP 
Fig Txecs dread the great Colds of the Winter, 
which are capable of freezing their whole Head, un- 
leſs they be extreamly w. ell cover?d. $31» 

They are likewiſe ſub eCt in that Winter Seaſon-to 
have: the lower, part of their Stems Znaw'd by Rats 
and-' HZulots, or Garden Mice, which make them 
pine.and die. Ks. 

'Thoſe very Animals, together ' with Laires, . Ear- 
wigs, and Snails, likewiſe ſpoiz the Fruits on the Trees, 
when they .approach to Matu rity, eſpecially Peacies 
and Plums. 


Gooſe-berries have likewiſe their peCuliar Enemies, 
; | which 
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which are a kind of - ſmall green Caterpillers, which 
form themſelves towards the Months of May and 
Fune on the back part of their Leaves, and eat them 


- to that degree, that thoſe. little Shrubs remain alto- 


gether bare, and their Fruit being expos?d tb" the 
great Heats of the Sun, is deſtroyed' without being 
able to ripen. 
Strawberry Plants in the Prime of their Youth' and 
Vigour, are as it were treacherouſly attack*d in their 
very Roots by thoſe wicked Tons which deſtroy 
them. br £4/06 wan 
«© The Avutpr here makes mention of the Tilage, 
« and bringing into order the ſeveral ſbrts of defeQtive 
& Earth, but ſince he has treated of itheretofore; we 


F © referr you to the firſt Part, where the treats*more 
 *©& largely upon it. | 


When there is not-4ould enough, it muſt be aug 
- Mented either about the KRooes, removing all the ill 
Mould, to put better in'the room of it, or elſe by 
laying new 4404/4 over ithe: Surface-of iy, The Mould 
being thus amended, without doubt:the/Trees will thrive 
better in it, .and grow more vigorous, / 

When:the Diſtemper is only viſible by a certain. 
Yellowneſs ; as for Example, . Pears -graffed upon 
Quince-ſtocks, in certain *Grounds. always: grow yel- 
low, tho' the Ground ſeems to be pretty good ; it- is 
a good and certain Advertiſement to 'remove them, 
and to->Þlace ' others'in their roam on Free. ſtocks, 
which are much more. vigorons, 'aud/agree betrer in 
an indifferent Soll than others. of 

When Peaches grafted upon Almond Stocks caſt too 
much Gum. in moift Grounds, others muſt be planted 
vpon Plum-ſtocks, 2nd when they do not thrive upon 
Plum-ſtocks inandy Ground ;, orly ſuch muſt be planted 
there as are off Almond or Pe«ch ſtocks. 

If the Tree appcars over burthen'd with Branches, 
ſo as only to ſhoot very imall ones, it muſt be eagd 
untill it begins again to pate fine Shoots, by — 

2 the 
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the uppermoſt Branches, or by removing part of thoſe 
which cauſe a Confaſion in the middle, 

-When the Diſtemper proceeds from the Tree be- 
ing il)-condition?d before it was planted, from: its ha- 
vinga ſcabby, poor Foot, half dead for want, or from 
-65-being too weak, the beſt way is to pull it up, and 
to plant a better in the room. 

-.:Af-'the Tree, being good of it ſelf, has been planted 
too deep or too ſhallow, or with too many Roots, 
the beſt expedient is to take it up again, prune the 
Roots mo, and Feplant It according to the Rules of 
Art. | 

[And to all theſe ends 1t .is very neceſſary to keep pd 
always ſome dozens of good Trees in Baskets, to place 
new:ones ready grown in the room of ſuch as muſt be 
remov'd. 

When the Trees are attack'd with ſome Cankers, you 
muſt with the point of a Knife, remove the part fo 
rainted to the Quick, and then apply a little Cow- 
'\Pung to it, .covering} it with -a piece of Linen : a 
kind. of Rind: will grow over it, which will cover the 
| Wonnd and ſo that Accident will be cured. 

LE)  . .nieWhen Caterpilters annoy a Tree, care muſt be ta- 

E:; key to. remove them. 

'>When Rats -gnaw the Bark,, Snares and Traps 
muſt be laid for-thew. 

When: the 'Diſtemper 1s ſuppovd to proceed from 
Tons, the Foot ofthe Tree muſt be uncover?d;..to ex- 
tirpate them-abfolurely, putting new Mould in the 
room 'of the old, after having ſhortned the Roors that 
are gnawn. 

- Among the incurable Diſtempers, the firſt 1s old 
Age; for when a-Ptar or a Plum Tree has ſferv?d for 
Thirty, Forty, or Fifty Years, we may conclude that 
it has perform'd its part, and there's no hopes of a 
Return, ſo that it muſt be taken out, not leaving 


any of its Roots in the Ground, putting new 0»/d 
into 
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into the room of it, in order to plant new Trees 
there. | 

Secondly, Another incurable Diſtemper is Typers, 
which ſtick to the back of the Leaves'of Wall Pear 
Trees, and dry them up, by ſucking all the green 
Matter that was in them. * 

The Author has tryed many Experiments for the 
deeſtroying of theſe Tygers as imploying all manner 
of ſtrong, ſower, corroſive, ſtinking Lees, viz. of 
Rhue, Tobacco, Salt, Vinegar,. &c. to waſh the Leaves 
and Branches, as alſo Oi; he has likewiſe ſmoak'd 
them with Brimſtone, burnt old Leaves, ſcrap?*d the 
Back. of the Branches and Stem, to which they ſtick ; 
he has daily endeavour'd to find out ſome new Ex- 
pedient, and after all, never ſucceeded in any of 
them : There ſtill remains ſome of the Seed of that 
curſed Inſet in ſome part or other ; and in the 
Months of /1-:y and Fe this Seed is hatch'd by the 
heat of the Sun, and then multiplies infinitely : And 
therefore one of theſe two things muſt be done, either 
" no Pears mult be ſuffer*d againſt a Wall, or in a E/palier, 
or elſe we muſt reſolve tg fee thoſe 7ygers upon 
them, contenting our ſelves with burning all} the 
Leaves yearly, and with cleanſing the Trees, as 
much as tis poſlible. | 

Thirdly, Gum is an incurable Diſtemper, which 
faſtens to the Peach Trees, and other Stone- fruits. 
When it only appears on the Branch, *tis no great 
matter; "tis but cutting, the ſaid Branch two or three 
Inches below the part fo diſtemper'd, where this 
Gangreen is hinder'd from extending farther, as it 
would infallibly do, if it ſtuck about the Bd or 
Graff, or all over the Stem, or on moſt of the Kocrs ; 
and then the ſole Expedient is to looſe no more time 
about ir, and conſequently to remove ſuch a 7ree out 
of the Ground in the manner aforeſaid. 

A Wound ſometimes proceeds from an external 


Accident ; for Inſtance, from a Wound which has 
M3 been 
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been made by way of Inciſfion, by a Scratch; and 
ſometimes from an evil inward Indiſpoſition ;z that 
Gum is nothing but a ſpurted Sap, which is ſubject to 
Corruption and Rottenneſs, from the time it ceaſes 
to be inclog?d in its ordinary Channels which lie be- 
Tween the Wood and the Bark; in that caſe the Re- 
medy 1s eaſie, eſpecially when it happens only on a 
Branch, as is already declard in the preceding Arti- 
cle. When the Diſtemper affects the Stern, it often 
cures it ſelf by a Knob, or a continuation of new 
Bark, which extends over the Bark ſo wounded. 
Sometimes it's neceſſary to apply a Plaiſter of Cow 
Dung over it, cover d with a piece of Linnen until | 
the Wound be clos'd : When the Gum proceeds from 
the inſide, it's incurable on the Stem or Roots. 

*The Author treats much of bare Cow Dung, as 
a Plaiſter for all wounded Trees ; but we have found 
by Experience, that Cow or Horſes Dung, mixt 
with Loam made up like graffing Earth, and workt 
© vp with a little Tallow like Paſte, is of a much bet- 
ter Nature for the healing of Wounds in all man- 
ner of Trees. Fl 


T*. Sd 


CHAP. XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV. 


HE Author in theſe five Chapters has made 
a long and tedious Diſcourſe, viz. of Graff, 
of the kinds that are in uſe, of the proper Times 
to Graff, of the manner of performing all manner of 
Graffs, and which are the Stocks that have a natural 
_ diſpoſition to receive ſome Kinds of Fruits, and no 


other: All which may be reduc'd into theſe five ge- 
neral Heads. | 


Firſt, Of Graffs. 
Secondly, The Kinds that are in uſe. 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, The proper Times to graff and inoculare- 

Fourthly, The manner of Performing all manner 
of Graffs. | | 

Fifthly, The Srocks that are proper for each Kind 
of Frutt. | 


_ Firſt, Of Graff. | 

* Izoculating is one Kind of Graffing ; and accor- 
* dingly our Author has given it the true Term, by 
& calling it Graffing ; but if we ſhould term it ſo in 
« England, it would not be fo well underpod, not 
& being a Phraſe nsd in England ; and therefore it 
« being perform'd at a different Seaſon from the ſeve- 
& ral other Kinds of Graffing, and that it may appear 
«© ealie- to all People, we have given It the uſual 
*< Termination in England of Budding or Inocula- 
»*_ ma | 

Secondly, The Kinds of Grafs that are moſt usd 
in England, are theſe three, viz. 

. Shoulder Graffing, or Graffng in the Rind. Stock 
or Slit Graffng or Graffing in the Cliff. And Tongue 
or Whip Graffng. 

Shoulder Graffng, or Graffing in the 'Rind, is that 
which is proper only for large 1rees, 

Srock, or Slit Graffing, is that which is Proper for 
Frees or Stocks of a leller Size, from an Inch or more, 
or two Inches Diameter. And, 

Tongue, or Whip Graffing, is proper for ſmall Stocks, 
of an Inch, half an Inch, or leſs, Diameter ; this laſt 
is the moſt effectual of any, and that which is moſt 
us?d. | 

Thirdly, For the proper Times to Graff ; it's 1m- 
poſlible to give any certain Directions for it, becauſe 
of the variableneſs of Seaſons z but the uſual Times 
we praff in, in England, is in the Month of arch, 
and ſometimes at the end of February, according as 
the Seaſon is early or later. But the main Rule that 


we generally go by, is by the Aſcenſion of the 5p, 
M 4 when 


SST fi. 
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when it begins to aſcend from the Root into the Bran- 
ches; for the Graff being apply'd it receives all its 
due nouriſhment of Sap from the Roo: in its 
Aſcenſion. 

The proper time for J1noculating or Budding, is 
likewiſe according as the Seaſon happens, it being 
early or late ; but the uſual time for Store- Fruit, as 
Peaches, Apricots, and Plums that are budded on Plum- 
Stocks, is in July, and ſometimes at the end of June, 
eſpecially if the Seaſon he early, and the Ground 
moiſt. * þs for Pears, the uſual time of Budding or In- 
oculating 1s in Auguſt 

Note that Peaches that are bxdded npon Peach or Al- 
mond Stocks, are commonly budded in Avguſt, or the 
beginning, of September, becauſe the Sap continues 
longer in thoſe Stocks than in Plums. , 

Fourthiy, The manner of Performing the ſeveral 
Kinds of Graffs, is a Work that is become ſo frequent 
in Erzgland, eſpecially in this Age, that it is altogether 
needleſs to explain the manner of performing the ſe- 
veral forts of Graff: ; iince there are few Gard'ners 
but what-are capable of doing it ; and alſo what can 
be ſaid may be comprehended in this: That there 
mult be a great care us'd to make the Graff and the 
Stock fit cloſe to each other,and that both the Kinds may 
touch <ach other ,as much as is poſlible ; which is to 
be compalsd by a good Knife, and a ſteady Hand. 

Fifthly, the Stocks that are proper for each Kind 
of Frutt are as follows. 

For Apricots and Plams, the ſeveral forty of Plum- 
Suckers, or thoſe which are rais'd from the Stone, 
excepting the Suckers of Damſons. 

For Peaches, Pavies, and Brugmons, the Trees or 
Stocks that are rais'd from the Stones of the ſeveral 
Sorts of their Kind, together with Almond Stocks, 
and the Suckers of 7uſcle Plum Trees, and Pear Plums, 
viz. of thoſe Trees that were never graffed. 


For 
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For Pears and Meadlars, Quinces, and the Trees or 
Stacks that are rais?d from the ſeveral ſorts of Pears, 
For Apples, the Trees that are rais?d from the ſe- 
_ veral ſorts of Kernels of thieir kinds. 
For Cherries, the Stocks that are raisd from the 
common wild black Cherries, | 


m— 
_— 
— 


CHAT. AVE: 
Of Nurſeries and Seminaries. 


* 


UR MAuwrſeries, require a good -eaſie Soil, or 

Ground, well till'd having at leaſt two Foot and 
a half depth, the Trees muſt be plac'd in Rows at 
three Foot diſtance, according to the largeneſs of the 
Trees, and at a Foot and a half, or two, or three Foot 
diſtance one from another, according to the Propor- 
tion of the Sizes. 

** Here the Author recommends the Succors or 
*© Wildings of Crabs and Pears out of the Woods to 
«© graff upon ; but we find in Erglard, that thoſe 
« rais'd from the Kernels of each ſucceed beſt, becauſe 
** they are not ſo apt to run to Suckers, and ſpawn 
© out ſo extreamly. 

Firſt, For Pears, plant Wildings of Pears grown 
from Kernels, as alſo Quince Stocks, which muſt be 
well condition?d both as to the Root and Stem. 

Secondly, For Apple Tree Seminaries, plant the 
Wildings grown from the Kernels of their Kind, or 
rather Crabs, in the ſame order as is before ment1- 
on'd. 

Thirdly, For a Seminary of Plums, plant the Sucks 
ers of their ſeveral kinds, only excepting the wild 
Damſons. | 

Fourthly, For good Seminaries of Peaches, plant the 
Suckers of St. Fulyans and black Damask, and black, 


Muſcle and Pear Plum ; obſerving as is already men- 
 tion'd, 
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rion?d, to Plant the Suckers of thoſe kinds which 
were never grafted, otherwiſe it will be the ſame as 
to plant of any other ſorts of Plums; plant alſo 
Peach and Almond Kernels, for a Seminary of them. 

The reſt of this Chapter is only a definition of 
what has been already mention'd in the foregoing 
Chapter ; only for Figs and Yines they are to be plan- 
ted in a Nurſery manner, but at a greater diſtance, 
and increaſed by Layers or Suckers. 


>. com 


CHAP, XVII , 


Of the different manner of Lattices us d 
to Pallifade. 


UR Garde» Walls ought to be plaſter'd, to 
ſtop all the holes againſt Rats, Snails, Ear- 
wigs, and other Vermine, which deſtroy the beſt 
of the Fruit; which being done, you may bend or 
paliiſadg the Branches to form the Figure of the Tree 
- as you pleaſe, by tacking them with ſhreds of Sheep 
Skin, or Shammy, or-Liſts of Cloath, leſs than half 
a Finger's Breadth, and a Finger long : This ſort of 
palliſaaing is very agreeable, but very tedious ; theſe 
Shreds may laſt a Year or two, but the only ObjeCti- 
on againſt them is, that ſometimes Earwigs ſhelter in 
them in the day time, and come out at night to 
injure the Trees, and therefore ſome not liking 
theſe Shreds do fix Spikes from ſpace to ſpace 
into the Walls ſticking out about two Inches to 
faſten Laths or Poles to them, others make a 
Lattice of Poles ſupported by Horſe Bones or 
thoſe of Oxen, fixt into the Wall, to which they 
faſten the Branches of their Trees ; others fix a- 
bundance of Sheeps Bones into the Walls, at a 
imall diſtance in a ſtraight Line, binding every Branch 
of the Tree to one of theſe Bones ; Some make _ 
| 0 
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of Laths naild checquer-wiſe, every ſpace - being 
about twelve +Inches, theſe they fix to the Walls 
with Nails or Hooks, and is a very pretty good Ex- 
pedienr, but neverlooks gentile nor handſom. 

Some for Cheapneſs uſe Brais or Iron Wire ſup- 
ported by flat headed Nails ; others have been content 
only with ſtraight Lines of Wire, either* long-wiſe or 
croſs-wiſe : Theſe two laſt, tho? near, are not good, 
being too weak and apt to gaul the tender Branches, 
and thereby occaſions Gam, to the ruin of the Trees. 

After all, the moſt convenient and moſt noble is a 
Lattice of quarter'd Wood, or Heart of Oak, every 
Pole being about an Inch ſquare, and free from Knots, 
and well plain'd, 

You muſt have Iron Hooks of about a quarter of 
an Inch thick, and half a Foot long beſides the end 
which turns ſtreight up about an Inch 'and an half, 
the end which muſt be driven into the Wall muſt 
be forked to hold the faſter in the Wall, into which 
it muſt enter four Inches deep; two Inches on the 
outſide will ſuffice z they muſt be plac'd at three Foot 
diſtance checquer-wiſe, beginning the firſt Row with- 
in a Foot of the Ground, continuing it to the Topof 
the Wal), the Hooks muſt be in a ſtraight Line and 
Parallel to one another ; the Poles may be of what 
length you pleaſe, according to the height of the 
Walls, thoſe that ſtand upright ſhould be all of one 
Piece if you can, if not you may joyn two or three 
neatly, tying them very cloſe with a Wire. 

Take the ſtraighteft and weakeſt to ſerve in a 
ſtraight Line placing the but-end downwards, the 
ſtrongeſt muſt be imploy?d a-croſs to ſupport the 
Work. 

The Squares muſt be about ſeven or eight Inches, 
they do not well of ten or twelve, and five or {fix 
are £00 little for E/palliers, they may alſo be ugd for 
a ſort of Arburs that are now in faſhion ; the Square 
muſt be exattly meaſur'd, leaving an Inch _— | 
TE, 
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the Wall and the Laths: When they are furniſh'd, you 
may firſt paint them white, and afterwards with a 
graſs green. 

' Theſe Lettices are ſometimes madefor Counter E/- 
palliers. or Pole Heages, about five or fix Foot high, 
according as you pleaſe. 

In order to its being ſolid, it's neceſſary to drive 

Oaken Spikes into the Ground at five or ſix Foot di- 
ſtance one from another, about four Inches ſquare, 
' driving them about a Foot into the Ground, the up- 
per end being pointed. to 15ſt the longer, for if it 
were {ſquare the Rains would rot. it the ſooner; the 
Checquers muſt be like thoſe of E/palliers, only with 
this difference, that in Pole-hedzes the Poles or Laths 
muſt be fixed with Nails into the Body of the Spikes, 
which muſt be notch'd in order thereunto. 
.» This method of Paliſading has i-Idom or never 
been-us.d in England, but it may be very proper for 
old Brick Wall, where the Joynts are at ſuch a di- 
ſtance, -chat the Trees cannot well be nail'd to them, 
of likewiſe for Szoze Walls, where the Stones are fo 
thick that they cannot be naiPd to any advantage for 
the good of the Tree. But more eſpecially for Aud 
Walls that are made of Earth and Hay, ſuch as are us'd 
in ſome parts of rhe Weft of England, and other 
Parts where Bricks are not Plenty ; becauſe the Trees 
cannot ſo well be naiPd to ſuch Walls, without ſome- 
thing of a Lattice or Falliſade in this manner, 


- 
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O F 
FRUTI-GAR DENS, 


AND 


Kitchen-Gardens. 
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VOL IL PART VI: 
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— — — 


"Of the Culture of the 'Kitchen-Garden: 


| Jo being neceſſary for a Gentleman's Gard'ner to 
perform with equal Skill, all the parts of Cultare 
belonging to the Kitchen- Garden, that ſo he alone may 
be in a condition of furniſhing his Maſter with all the 
Varieties which a good Az:chen-Garden can produce; 
without wanting at leaſt any of thoſe ProduCtions 
that are of moſt importance. 

To which end, I purpoſe here to follow exaQtly 
the Model and Platform I have already explain'd at 
the beginning of theſe Treatiſes of Gangs in 
Conformity to which, I ſhall ſet down, 

Firſt, Every thing, generally ſpeaking, that ſhould 
be in all ſorts of good and well furpiſh'd Kitchen G ar 
dens; to which I ſhall add a Deſcription of the nd 

an 


« 
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and other things which ſerve for the ProduQtion and 
Multiplication of every particular Plarr. 

Secondly, I ſhall ſpecifie not only all things that 
may be gather'd out of a Kitchen-Garden every Month 
of the Year, but alſo what Work Gard'ners are to 


do in every one of thoſe Months. 


Thirdly, 1 will explain what ſort of Earth or Soil, 
and what ſort of Calture is; moſt proper for each ſort 
of Plants, to make them-excellent ; and becauſe ſome 
of them are ſown to remain always in the ſame place, 
and ſome only to be tranſplanted elſewhere, and ſome 
again are propagated without Seeds, I will give Di- 
retions at the ſame time how to order all of them ; 
as well in reſpeCt to the Seaſons in which they are to 
be ſown or planted, as the manner of their Propa- 
gation. , 

Fourthly, I will ſhew you how long each fort 
may profitably occupy its place ;' and which of them 
muſt be laid up for Winter Proviſions; and which 
may, by the help of Induſtry, be produced in ſpight 
of the Froſts, . | 


PI _—— 


What Things ſhould. be planted in any Kitchen- 
Garden, of a reaſonable Extent, 'to render” it 
compleatly furniſh'd. Bn | 


A L 1;.the World. is agreed, that there are few 
Days in the whole Year, 'in- which we can well 
be without the aſſiſtance of the Ki:chex- Garden, 
That. you may therefore have at one view, the know- 
ledge of 'what compoſes this agreeable aſſiſtance, 
that may be. drawn out of. the:\Kichen-Garder ; 1 
ſhall here preſent you with a kind of an;Alphabetical 
Inventory. of all things which ſuch a Garden ſhould'and 
may furniſb us with, throvghout the whole Year. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP. I, II, and IV. 


Concerning a deſcription of the Seeds, and other 
things which contribute to the Produttion and 


Multiplication of every fort of Plant. 7 ogether 
with what ſort of Culture 7s moſt proper for eve- 
ry fort of Plant. 


LLELUI A, or Wood, or French Sorrel, is a 
ſort of Trefoil, that is multiplied only by Run- 
-_ ners or Slips which ſpront from the Foot - of it, as' 
do Violets -and Dmiſies, &c. It bears a white Flower, 
but no Seed: When' it grows old, it grows into 

Tufts ; and being a Plant that grows in the Woods, 
and conſequently that loves the Shade, we therefore 
plant it along the fides of 'Northern Walls, at the dl- 
ſtance of about one Foot aſunder : The more weſlip 
it of its Leaves, which is one good quality it" has, 
the more freſh ones it ſhoots out. | Tt is enongh to 
ſet"it two Inches in the Ground. It_ laſts three or 
four 'Years without being renew'd; and to renew it, 
we need do no more: than to ſeparate or {lip out the 
great Tufts of it into ſeveral little/ ones, and replant 
them immediately ; which 1s to be done in the Motiths 
of March and April: A little Watering in very hot 
Weather, and eſpecially in ſandy Grounds, Is a very 
lcome Help to thery. 

"Ants is propagated only by Seed, which is pretty 
ſmall and of a ycllowiſh green; -and'is of a longiſh 
oval Figure ſtrip'd, which oval is bunch'd on one 
fide; it is much [like Fernel-Seed ; it is commonly 
ſown pretty thin either in Furrows or Borders 
their: Leaves are uſed in Salads, among other Furni- 
tures; they run to ſee@towards the Month of Auguſt : : 
and when their Stalks are cut down, they ſhoot out 
new Leaves the next Year, and are” as good as the 
firſt ; but however It is beſt to renew them every 
two Years. Arrach,, 
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Arrach, Orrach, or Orage, is propagated only by 
Seed, and is one of the quickeſt, both in coming up, 
and'running to Seed 3 which latter it does at the be. 
ginning of Fure : It is ſown pretty thin ; and to have. 
g00d Seed of it, we muſt tranſplant ſome of it in a 
ſeparate place : The Leaves of this Plant are very 
200d both in Potrage and in' Stuffings ; we uſe it al- 
moſt as ſoon as it peeps out of the Ground, for it 
paſles away very quickly; and to have ſome the more 
early, we ſow a little quantity on a Hor-bed.. It 
thrives well enough in all forts of Ground ; but yet 
.it grows more fair in good Ground. - 

*.... Artichoaks are commonly multiplied only by Oci/i- 
zons or little Eyes, or Off-ſets. or Slips, "which are a 
ſort of Kernel which grows about the Foot of the 
Plant, that is in that part which ſeparates the Root 
from the Eye or Bud, out of which the Stem grows 
that produces the Artichoaks ; theſe little Eyes, or 
Off- ſets, begin commonly to breed. at the end of Au- 
tumn, or in Winter when it is mild 3 and ſhoot forth 
Leaves .in the Sprizg, that is at the end of March, 
or the beginning” of. 4pril;, at which time we ſearch 
- about. the Foot .of the Artichoak,. and ſeparate or flip 
off the Suckers or. Off-ſlips, in French called little Eyes, 
and that is called: ſlipping or diſ-eying. Theſe Off ers 
to be good ſhould; be white about the Heel, and have 
ſome little Roots 3. thoſe that are black about the Heel 
are old, and produce but very little 4r::choaks in the 
Spring z whereas: others praduce according to'.the 
Gardener”s Intentio! 
ber. * 
Sometimes Artichoaks are multiplied by the Seed, 
which grows in the Artichoak, bottom when they are 
ſuffer'd to grow old, to flower, and to open ; and 
laſtly, to dry, about A4idſummer. ' 

When we tie them up in Autumn, we wrap and co- 
ver them up at their whole length with Straw or old 
Dung, and ſo whiten the. Cottony ſides of their 

EY - Leaves, 


». in Auguſt, Seprember, or Otto- 
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Leaves, to make Artichoak Chards of : For the Planting 
- of them, we commonly make little Trenches, or Pits, 
about half a Foot deep, and three Foot diſtance, fil- 
led with Mould, placing two Rows of them regular- 
ly by a Line in each Bed, which is to be full four 
Foot broad, and parted from the next Bed by a Path 
full one Foot broad ; theſe Trenches or Pits are to be 
made about half a Foot from the-edge of the Bed, and 
Chequer-ways one towards the other ; we place two 
Slips in a right Line in each ſpace, containing 
between nine and ten Inches in length, and renew 
them once every three Years at leaſt : Cut off their 
Leaves at the Beginning of Winter, and cover them 
with long dry Dung during all the very cold Wea- 
ther, till the end of March, when we muſt uncover 
them, and flip them, if their Shps be yet big enough, 
or elſe ſtay three Weeks or a Month longer, till they be; 
then we mult labour, and move the Earth well about 
them, and dung them with the rotteneſt of that Dung 
that ſerved them for a Covering ; water them mode- 
rately once or twice a Week, til] the end of day; 
at which time their Fruit begins to appear ; and from 
that time we muſt water them plentifully, that is; 
two or three times a Week, during the whole Sums 
mer, allowing balf a Pitcher of Water to each Plant,” 
and eſpecially in Ground naturally dry. Thoſe planted 
in the Spring, ſhall bring their Fruit to Perfeciion in 
the Autumn following, if well water?d ; and they 
which do not, ought to yield theirghrſt Fruir in the 
Spring following, in caſe they be ſtrong enough to re- 
fiſt the ſharpneſs of the Winter. Artichoaks have not 
only the hard Weather, and exceſs of Wet to fear, 
but they have the Ficld-Mice likewiſe for their Ene- 
mies, thoſe miſchievous little Animals gnawing their 
Roots in the Winter-time, when they find no- 


- . thing better in the Gardens; and for that reaſon it's 


good to plant one Rank of Beer-Chard between two 


Rows of Arrichoaks, that the Field-Mice finding the 
N Roots 


» Weds 
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Roots of theſe laſt, the tenderer of the two, 'may fall 
upon them inſtead of the others, as they never fail to 
do. There are three ſorts of Artichoaks, viz. the green, 
or otherwiſe white ones, which are the moſt early; 
the violet ones, whoſe Fruit is almoſt of a Pyramidal 
figure; and the red ones, which are round and flat 
like the white ones ; the two laſt ſorts are the moſt de- 
lictous. 

ASPARAGUS are ſown at the beginning of the 
Spring, like other Seeds ; thats, they are ſown on ſome 
Bed well prepared ; they muſt be ſown indifferent thin ; 
ſometimes theſe Seeds are ſown. 1n -the Shell as they 
grow, that is, four or fix Seeds in a Shel), but the 
beſt way is to-break them, and beat the Seed out of 


oy 


them; the time of ſowing them is about the latter 


end of March ; about a Year after, if they are big 
enough, as they will be if the Ground be good, and 


-well prepared, or if not, at leaſt at two Years end, 


we muſt tranſplant them, which is to be done at the 
end of March, and all the Month of April; and to 
this purpoſe we muſt have Beds between three and 
four- Foot broad, and ſeparate one from the other : 
If it be in ordinary Ground, we dig theſe Beds hol- 


| with a Spade, throwing up the Earth that is ta- 


en'out of them upon the Path-ways ; and as to ſtrong, 
heavy and moiſt Grounds, I would have them thus 
orderd; that is to'fay, I would have the Beds in them 
not at al] laid hollow, but on the contrary raiſed and 
kept higher thaw'the Path-way, too much wet being 
mortal to theſe Plants. +/paragus being thus ſown, 
ſhoot out Tufts 'of Roots round about their Eye, or 
Mother-Root,that is to ſay. round the place from whence 
all their Shoots are to fpring 3; which KRoors ſpread 
between two Earths; and in order totranſplant them 
either into a hollow Bed, or a high-raiſed Bed,” we 


' beſtow a good thorough Tillage on the battom of 


the-Trench, and if the Ground be not very good, we 


dung it a little, and afterwards we plant two or a 
ED | | Stocks 
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Stocks of thefe young Plants, orderly-in Ranks, upon 
the ſuperficies of the Beds prepared for them, with- 
ont needing to trim the extremity of their Roots, or 
at leaſt but a very little ; and if our Intention be 
to force this Aſparagus by an artificial Heat, when 
they are grown big enough, we place them at a Foot 
diſtance one from another ; and if they be to remain 
to grow after the uſual manner, we allow them a Foot 
and a half diſtance ; but in both caſes we place them 
checker-wiſe, and when they are ſo placed, we co- 
ver them up again with two or three Inches deep of 
. Earth : If any of them fail to ſpring vp, we may re- 
new them two or thee Months after ; which is to be 
done in the ſame manner as we planted the others, on- 
ly taking care to water the new-planted ones, during 
the great Heat, and to keep them always well weeded 
and well dung d about ; or elſe we mark out with little 
Sticks the empty places, and ſtay till the Spring, before 
we fill them up again. | | 

Every Year we cover the Bed with a little Earth ta- 
ken off from the Path-way , becauſe inſtead of ſinking, 
they always are riſing by little and little ; we dung 
them moderately every two Years, and let them ſhoog 
up three or four Years without gathering any, 'till 
we ſce them begin to grow pretty thick, and then 
we may force as many as we pleaſe of them ; or if 
not, we continue to gather of them every Year a 
Crop, for fifteen Years, before we need to renew 
them. 


out of the ANurſery-Beds, the Spade being dangerous 
for that work, becauſe it would cut and hurt thoſe 

little Plants, ;; 
We muſt not fail every Year, at the latter end of 
March, or beginning of April, that is, before the Aſpa- 
| N 2 '— rTAagns 


Every Year, about /Aartlemas, we cut down all their- - 
Stems, every Stock, producing ſeveral Srems, and take 
the faireſt of them for Seed ; if we would have;them 
come to bear, we muſt uſe an Iron Fork to draw them - 
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ragus begin to ſprout naturally, to beſtow a ſmall 
drefling or ſtirring of the Ground about three or four 
Inches deep on every Bea, taking care not to let the 
Spade go ſo deep, 'as to hurt the Plants ; which 
ſmall Dreſſing ſerves both to kill the Weeds, and to 
render the ſuperficies of the Earth looſe, and thereby 
not only the - better to diſpoſe it to drink up the 
Rain, and the /day-Dew that novriſhes the Srocks, 
but likewiſe to facilitate the paſſage of the Aſparagus 
in ſprouting. 

The particular and moſt dreadful Enemies of A4/ſpa- 
ragus are a ſort of Fleas that faſten upon their Shoots, 
and make them miſcarry, and hiyder them from thri- 
ving ; they are moſt troubleſome in very hot and dry 
Weather : There has been no Remedy found yet a- 
gainſt this miſchief. 


B 


BAL M, called in French A24clefſe, is an odorife- 
rous Herb, whoſe Leaf, when tender, makes a part 
of FSallad-Furnitures; it is multiplied both by Sed 
_ rooted Branches, like Lavender, Thyme, Hy/- 
0p, &Cc. 

FAS IL, or Baſilick,, as well the great fort as the 
ſmall, is multiplied by Seed, which is of a blackiſh 
Cinnamon Colour, very ſmall, and a little oval, it's 
propagated only by Seed ; it is annual, and very. deli- 
cate, we ſeldom ſow it but upon: hor- Beads, and not 
in open Ground, as we do Purſlain, Lettuce, &Cc. 
"We begin to ſow ſome in that manner, at the begin- 
ning of February, and we continue ſo to do the whole 
Year; its tender Leaves are us'd in a ſmall quantity, 
with the Furnitures of $a/ads, among which they make 
an agreeable Perfume; it is likewiſe uſed in Ragow, 
eſpecially dry ones, for which reaſon we take care 
to keep ſome for Winter. We gather its Seed in the 
Month of Aguff, and uſually to make it run to Seea, 
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we tranſplant it in the Month of ay, either in Pors 
or Beds ; there are ſeveral ſorts of it, but that which 
bears the biggeſt Leaves, and eſpecially if theyencline 
to a Violet Colour, and that which bears the leaſt 
Leaves of the two is the moſt curious; that which 
bears middling ones being the ordinary or common 
ſort. s 

The Common BATS, is a Shrub of no very great 
uſe in our Gardens and therefore it is enough' to 
have ſome few Plants of it in ſome well-ſhelter'd place, 
- to gather ſome Leaves of them when occaſion re- 
quires. 

BEANS, as well the common, and Garaen- Beans, 
as thoſe called Kidney-Beans, and French-Beans, and 
in French, Aricos, are ſown in open Ground, and 
grow not otherwiſe ; the Arico, French, or Kidney- 
Beans, are ſown the latter end of 4pril, and all the 
Month of ay, and are very ſenlible of the Froſts ; 
- the common Garden-Zeans are ſown at the ſame 
_ with Haſtings Peaſe ; both in November and Fee 
YHATY, , 

BEET-RAVES, or Zeet- Raaiſhes, that is Red Beets, 
produce Roots for Sallads, and are multiplied only by 
Seeds, which are about the bigneſs of a midling Pea, 
and round, bur all rough in their roundneſs ; they 
.are yellowiſh, and ſo like thoſe of the white Beet, that 
they are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed one from the o- 
ther 3 ſo that People are often miſtaken, thinking 
they have ſown red ones for Roots, and ſee nothing 
come up but white Beets / they are ſown in the Month 
of arch, either in Beds or Borders. They muſt be 
ſown very thin, or at leaſt, if they come up too thick, 
they muſt be very much thin'd, or elſe they will not. * 
grow ſo fair and ſo large as they ſhould be. They re- 
quire a very good and well-prepar*d Ground ; they 
are the beſt that have the reddeit ſubſtance and the 
reddeſt tops, they are not good to ſpend till tos 


ward the latter end of Atm, and all the Winter- 
N 3 Seifori : 


( 
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Seaſon : To have Seed of them, we tranſplant in 
March ſome of the laſt Years Roors that we have pre- 
ſerved from Froſt ; their Secd is gathered inthe Months 
of Auguſt and September. 

BEET-WHITE, called Porree or Poiree, are alſo pro- 
pagated for Chards by Seed only, which is like that of 
the red Beets, but that ?is of a duller Colour, they are 
replanted to produce Chards, Vide Chards. 

BONNE Dame, or good Lady, is multiplied only 
by Seed, which is extremely flat and thin, round and 
reddiſh. | | | 

BOR AGE 1s propagated only by Seed, which is black, 
and of a long, bunchy, oval figure, having commonly 
a little white end toward the Baſe or Bottom, 
which 1s quite ſeparated from the reſt ; the length is 
all engraven as it were with black Streaks, from one 
end to the other. It grows like, and is to be ordered 
in the ſame manner as Arach, only it comes not up ſo 
vigorouſly : We ſow ſeveral times in the Summer, be- 
cauſe the Leaves, in which conſiſts all its Excellence, 
are good only while they are tender, that is, while 
they are young ; the Flowers ſerve to adorn Sallads ; 
the Seed falls as ſoon as ripe, and therefore muſt be 
carefully watched ; the ſureſt way is to cut down the 
Stalks, and lay them a drying in the Sun, as ſoon as 
ever they begin to ripen, and by that means we ſhall. 
loſe but very few. 

BUG LOSS 1s likewiſe multiplied only by Seed,and is 
ſo like that of Borage, that they,cannot be known aſun- 
der; and are likewiſe to be ordered after the ſame 
manner. 

BUCKS: HORN Sallad is multiplied . only by Seed 
which is one of the leaſt we have; it is longiſh, o 
a very dark Cinamon Colour, and grows in a Husk like 
Rats Tail. Vide Harrs- Horn Sallad. 

_ BURNET is propagated only by Seed, which is pret- 
ty big, and alittle oval, with four Sides, and is all over 
engraven, as it were, in the ſpaces between _ _ 
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Sides ; ?tis a very common and -ordinary Sallad-fur- 


- niture,' which is ſeldom ſown but in the Spring, and 


is ſown thick either in Beds or Borders ; it often 
ſprings afreſh after cutting, of which the youngeſt 
Shoots muſt be choſen for Sallads, the Leaves that are 


_ any thing old being too tough 3; it does it a great deal 


of good to water it in Summer : There is but one ſort of 
it, whoſe Seed is gathered at the end of Summer. | 


GC 


CABBAGES,calledin French, Choux, and compre- 
hending both Cabbage, Coleworts, and Colly-flowers of all 
kinds, of what nature ſoever they be, are multiplied 
only by Seed, which is about the bigneſs of an ordinary 
Pin, or of Birding Powder, and is reddiſh, enclining 
to a brown cinnamon colour. 

CABBAGE S,of all ſorts of Kitchin-plants, take root 


. again the eaſilieſt when tranſplanted,as they are likewiſe 


the moſt known, and moſt nſed of any in our Gardens ; 
they are multiplied by Seed, and are of ſeveral Sorts 
and Seaſons; there are ſome called White, or Headed 
Cabbages, which are for the latter end of Summer, and 
for Autumn; there are ſume'curled, called Parcaliers, 
or 4illan Cabbages, which produce {ſmall-headed C ab- 
bages, for Winter ; there are ſome of a red or violet 
Colour ; and ſome called long-fided Cabbages, whereof 
ſome are bright or white, and very delicate, ripe in 
vintage-time ; and others green, and are not very 
good till they are froſt-bitten : Laſtly, There are fome 
call'd Colly=flowers, which are the moſt noble and valuable 


of them all, and are not uſed in Pottage, but in choice 


Intermeſles ; they cannot endure the Froſt, and there- 
fore as ſoon as they begin to form their Heads, they 
muſt be covered, with their Leaves ty?d up for that 
end over them with Straw-bands, to guard them from 
the inſults of the Cold, that ſpoils and rots them z: they 


arefor our Winter ſpending, and muſt be ſheltered in 
IN as; the 
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the Green-Houſe or Conſervatory, whither they muſt 

be. carried and; planted with a Turf. of their old 

Earth about them,' where they are commonly uſed to 
perfect the full growth of their heads : All other 
Cabbage: yield Seed in France, but only theſe, whoſe 
Seed we are fain to have brought up from the Eaſter 
Countries, which makes them ordinarily very. dear. 
To make Cabbages run to Seed, we ule, every Year, 
either in Aatumn or Spring, to tranſplant ſome of the 
beſt and faireſt of them, which run to Seed in the 
Months of 24ay and June, and is gathered in July or 
Auguſt. 
 CAPUCIN Capers. See Naſturces. 4 

CAPUCIN C APERS, or Naſturces, are annual 
Plants, which are uſually ſown in hor- Beds in the Month 
of March, and tranſplanted again in the naked Earth - 
along by ſome Walls, or at the foot of ſome Trees, 
where their mounting S:a/ks, which are but weak, and 
grow pretty high, may take ſome hold to ſupport 
themſelves : Theyare alſo planted in Pots, and Boxes, 
in which-fome Sticks are ſet up to ſupport their $:alks ; 
their -Buttons or'/round Buds before they. open are 
good to pickle in. Vinegar ; their Flower is pretty large,” 
of an Orange Colonr, and very agreeable : They muſt 
be carefully watered in the Summer, to make them 
ſhoot vigorouſly. Their Seed falls to the Earth as 
ſoon as ever it'is ripe, as well as that of Borage 
and Bugloſs, and therefore muſt be carefully gather- 
ed up. 

1C APRONS. See Strawberries. 

CARDONS Spaniſh, are propagated only by Seed, 
which is longiſh, :oval,, and about. the bigneſs of a 
fair. Wheat-Corn;'it is of a greeniſh, or' Olive Co- 

Jour, mark*d with 'black Streaks from one end tothe 
other, and is ſown from- the middle of April, to the 


- , They grow naturally from Seed, and are ſown 
at two ſeveral times 3 the firſt 'is commonly om 
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the middle or latter end of April; and the ſecond a» 
bout the latter end of May. They muſt be ſown in 
good and well-prepared Ground, and in little Trench- 
es, or Pits, a full Foot wide, and about fix Inches deep, 
filld-with Mold; we make Beds of four or five Foot 
wide, in order to place in them two ranks of thoſe lit- 
tle Trenches, or Pits, chequer-wiſe ; we put five or 
ſix' Seeds: in every hole, with intention to let but two 
. or three of them to grow ; if they all come up, 
taking away all thoſe that are over and above that © 
number, either to throw away, or to new ſtock thoſe 
places, where perhaps are none come up, or where 
perhaps we may have ſown but ſome few upon a hot- 
Hed. for that intention; and if in fifteen or twenty 
Days we do not fee the Seed come up, we ſhould un- 
cover.them, to ſee whether they: be rotten, or begin 
to ſprout, that ſo we may fill up their places with 
new ones, in caſe of need. The Sceds of the firſt Sow- 
ing are generally three Weeks coming up ; and thoſe 
of the ſecond, fifteen Days : Cardons muſt not be 
ſown before the middle of April, for fear they ſhould 
grow too big, and run to Seed in Auguſt and September, 
and then they are not good : Great care mult be ta- 
ken to water them wel} ; and when towards the end of 
 Oftober, we have a mind to whiter them, we take the 
advantige of a dry Day, firſt to tie up all their Leaves 
with two or three Bands, and ſome days after, we 
cover them quite up with Straw, or dry Litter well 
twiited about them, ſo that the Air cannot penetrate 
to come at them, except it be at the very top, which 

we leave open. 
' - Theſe Caravon Plants, thus wrapt up, whiter in about 
fifteen Days or three Weeks; and grow fit to 
eat; we make an end of tying up, and wrapping or 
covering all we have in our Gardens, when we per- 
ceive the Winter approach, and then we take-them 
up with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them into 
pur Green- Houſe or Conſervatory ; ome of thoſe Plants 
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are good: to tranſplant in the naked Earth in the fol- 
lowing Spring, to run. to Seed in Fre or Fuly ; or elſe 
fome Plants of them tied up in their firſt places, will 
ſerve for that three or four times together. 
CARROTS are multiplied only by Seeds, which 
are ſmall and oval, the fides of which are wrought 
with little Streaks, or longiſh Points very ſmall ; and 
one {ſide of the flat part of the Seed is a little fuller, 
and more raiſed than the other ; and both of them 
are marked longwiſe wita Streaks; they are of the 
colour of a dead Leaf; are a ſort of Root, whereof © 
ſome are white, and others yellow, that grow only from 
Seed, and require the ſame care and ordering, which 
we have already deſcribed under the Head of Red Beet- 
Roots. 
CELLEXRY is multiplied only by Seed, which is ve- 
ry ſmall, yellowiſh, and of a longiſh oval figure, and 
a little bunched ; it is not good but at the end of Au- 
ztmn, and during the Winter-Seaſon ; we ſow of it 
two ſeveral times, to be ſupply?d with it fo much the 
longer ; that which has been long ſown, eaſily runs to 
Seed, and grews hard : We ſow It then the firſt time 
In bot-Beds,in the beginning of April, and becauſe. its 
Seed 1s ſp extreme ſmall, we cannot help ſowing it too 
thick : So that if we be not careful to thin _it, and 
crop it in time, to make it grow to ſome Rrength 
and bigneſs before we tranſplant it, it warps and flags 
' its Head too much, and grows weak, and ſhoots its 
Leaves ſtraglingly outward, inſtead of producing 
ſtore of them from the middle of its Stock - The ſu- 
reſt way to tranſplant it in a Nurſery-Bed, is placing 
the Plants two or three Inches from one another ; for 
which we make holes with our Fingers only; we 
tranſplant that which comes of the firſt ſowing at the 
beginning of - F«ne, . and ſow our ſecond ſowing the 
latter end of May, or: beginning of Fune ; but it-is in 
open beds, and we take the ſame care to thin, crop, 
and tranſplant this, as we did that of the firſt ue ; 
ut 
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but we muſt plant more of it the ſecond time, than 
at the firſt. There are two ways of tranſplanting it, 
the one is In a Pit or Trench a full Spit deep, and be- 
tween three or four Foot broad, in order to place in 
it three or four ranks of cthole Plants, at the diſtance 
of one Foot from one another; this way of making 
hollow-beds to earth up our Celery in, is good only in 
dry Grounds, wet Grounds being too apt to rot them. 
The Second way of tranſplanting it, is in plain Beads, 
not made hollow, and at the ſame diſtance as the o- 
ther, taking care in both ſorts of Beds, to water them 
extremely in the Summer-time, its chief goodneſs con- 
fiſting in being texzder, as well as in being very white ; 
- watering contributes to the firſt kind-of goodneſs, and 
for the ſecond, you are to obſerve, that to whiten 
Cellery, we begin at firſt to tie it with two Bands 
when It is big enough, chuling dry Weather for that 
eftect, and afterward we earth our Celery Plants quite 
vp, with Earth taken from the high-raiſed Path-ways, 
or elſe cover it all over with dry long Dung, or dry 
Leaves, as we do Cardoons, Cellery, ſo earthed up 
with dry Earth, or cloathed with long dry Dung, or 
dry Leaves, to the very tops of its Leaves, whitens 
in three Weeks or a Month; and becauſe when 'tis 
whitened, it rots as .it ſtands, if it be not preſently ea- 
ten, by conſequence we are not to earth it up, or 
cover it with Dung, but in ſach proportion as we ' 
are able to ſpend out of hand. There needs no other 
Precaution to be uſed in it, ſo long as it does not 
freeze ; but as ſoon as ever it begins to freeze, wc 
muſt then quite cover up our Celery all over, for a 
hard Froſt ſpoils it preſently ; and that we may the 
more eaſily cover it, after we have firſt ty'd it up 
 withtwoor three Bands, we take it vp with the Earth 
about it, at the beginning of Winter, and plant it in 
another Bed, ſetting the Plants as cloſe as we can to 
one another, and then there needs much leſs ſtuff to 
cover them, than when they are left ſtanding in _ 
OL. 
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old places at ſuch great diſtances aſunder. The way 

to-raiſe Seed from them, is, to tranſplant ſome Plans 

of them in ſome bye-place, after Winter is paſt, which 
will not fail to run to Seed in the Month of Auguſt ; 
we know but one ſort of it. | 

CHARDS of Artichoakes. See Artichokes. 

CHARDS of Artichokes, otherwiſe called Coftons, are 
the Leaves of fair Artichoke-plants tied, and: wrapt up 
in Straw in Autumn and Winter ; which being covered 
up all over, but at the very top, with Straw, grow 
white, and by that means loſe a little of their Bitterneſs ; 
ſo that when they are boiled, they are ſerved up like 
true Spaniſh Chadrons, but after all, are not ſo good, 
and beſides the Plants often rot and periſh, whilſt we 
are whiting them. 

CH:ARDS-BEET. See Beet. 

CHARDS of Beets, are Plants of white Beets tranſ- 
planged in a well-prepared Bea, at the diſtance of a 
full Foot one from the other, which produce great 
Tops, that in the middle have a large, white and thick 
downy, Cotton-like main-Shoot ; and that Cotton-like 
Shoot is the true Chard uſed in Pottagesand Intermelles: 
After we have ſown white Beets upon hor-Beas, or in 
the naked Earth, in the Month of arch, we tranſ- 
plant that which is yelloweſt, in Beds purpoſely pre- 
pared, and by taking care to water them well in the 

” Summer, they grow big and ſtrong enough to re- 
fiſt the hard Winter Cold, provided care be taken to 
cover them with long dry Dung, juſt as we do Arri- 

, chokes : They are likewiſe well placed, when two 
Ranks of them are planted between two Ranks of 4-- 
zichokgs ; we uncover them in April, and dreſs the Earth 
about them, and give them careful attendance, and 
by the means of this diligent Culture, they produce 
thoſe fine Chards we have in the Rogation Seaſon, and 
in the Months of Jay and Fune. In fine, they run 
to Seed, which we gather in the Months of July and 


Auguſt, and ſow in the following Spring. 
"WM Bede hating CHERYIL 
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+ CHERFVIL is multiplied only by Seed, which is 


| black, very ſinall, 2nd pretty longiſh, ſtrip'd, longwiſe ; 


it grows upon Plants that were ſown the Autumn be- 

. fore, and knits and ripens in the Month of Fuze. 
'_ -» Mucked Chervil is only multiplied by Seed, which is 
longiſh, black, and pretty big z it is one of our Sal- 
 lad-Furnitures ; and at the beginning of the Spring, 
\ whilſt its Leaves are young and tender, it is agreeable, 
and proper to contribute towards the giving a perfum- 
ing reliſh ; but it is to be uſed no longer when they are 
old and tough : it remains ſeveral Years in its place 
without being ſpoiled by the Froſt, ſo that its Stock 
grows pretty big and high ; it runs to Seed towards 

the Month of Fare, and by that is multiplied. 
_ Ordinary Chervil is an annual Plant, or rather a 
' Plant of few Months, which ſerves for many uſes, and 
eſpecially in Sallads, when it is young and tender ; 
and therefore we ought to ſow a little of it every 
Month, proportionably to the occaſion we may have 
for it, and to the quantity of Ground we have; it 
runs very eaſily to Seed, and if we have ſome of it be- 
times, we muſt ſow it by the end of Autumn, and 
doubtleſs we ſhall have the Seed quite ripe towards 
the middle of June following ; we cut down the Sratlks 
as ſoon as it begins to grow yellow, and beat it out, as ' 
we do that of other Plants. 
CIBOULES, or Small Onions, are propagated only 
by Seeds of the bigneſs of a Corn of ordinary Gun-pow- 
der. a little flat on one fide, and half round on the 0- 
ther, and yet a little long and oval, and white on the 
inſide ; ſo like to which are both the Seeaof the red- 
and white Onion, and of Leeks, that it is very hard to 
diſtinguiſh them one from another. Ciboules are ſown 
in all Seaſons. | 

Ciboules, or Chibouls, properly ſpeaking, are but Omons 
that are degenerated, and of which Nature has as it were 
miſcarried,that is to ſay, 0nons that inſtead of Mn 
| 4 lit- 
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*- alittle Root intheEarth,and one ſingle Srem,produces but 


a ſmall Roor, and ſeveral Stems, Or upright Shoots, and 
thoſe which produce moſt of them are moſt eſteemed, 
which are the ſort of which we ſhould be careful to 
preſerve moſt Seed, and which, if planted in arch, 
will yield us Seeds fit to gather in Auguſt, We ſow 
Cibouls almoſt in every Month in the Year, except in 
very hard Weather, when the Earth cannot be culti- 
vated, their Seed are ſo perfeCtly like that of Orion, 
that they cannot be diſtinguiſh'd one from the other ; 
but the former never recover ſo as to produce Onions, 
and particularly thoſe we pluck up. out of the Onion- 
Beds, which are ſown too thick, and muſt be thin'd, 
that thoſe which are left, may grow the bigger ; we 
thin our Cibouls alſo for the ſame reaſon, and we tranſ- 
plant ſome which proſper very well, and grow big 
when they are tranſplanted. It is convenient to water 
our Ciboul- Beds in Summers that prove extraordinary 
dry; and unleſs in ſuch caſes, they will not need wa- 
tering, but however they muſt be always planted in 
good Earth. 

CIT. RULLS, Pumpions, or Pumkins, are propaga- 
ted only by Seeds, which are of a flat and oval figure, 
and pretty large and whitiſh, and are as it were neat- 
ly edged about the !ides, excepting only at the bot- 
tom, where they ſtuck to the Chrull, in whoſe Belly 
they were formed. 

They are the biggeſt Prod ations which the Earth 
brings + vranky In our Climates, for whoſe Culture little 
is to be dane : Uſually we ſow them in hor- Beds about 
the midd fo March, as the only way to preſerve and 
multiply them ; at the end of April we take them up 
with the Earth about them, to tranſplant them in holes 
made for that purpoſe, of about two Foot diameter, 
and one Foot deep, and two Fathoms diſtant one from 
the other, which are filled with ould; when their 
Vines begin to grow five or ſix Foot long, which hap- 
pens about the beginning of June, we throw ou 
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them in the'middle of that length, ſome Shovels full 
of Earth, both to prevent their being broken by the 
Wind's blowing them to and fro, and to make them 
take root at the place ſo covered ; by which means, 
the Fruit that grows beyond that part will be the better 

nouriſhed, and conſequently grow the bigger. There 
are: two ſorts of Pumpions, the Green, and Whitiſh , 
but neither of them are fit to be eathered till they be 
grown Yellow, and the Skin become tough enough to 
reſiſt ones Nail ; we keep of them in our Srore-houſes 
till about the middle of Lent, when they have been 
ſeaſonably gather?d, and well defended from the 
Cold. 

All ſorts of Situations in the open Air agree with 
them well enough, but thoſe which are well expos?d 
ripen ſooneſt; we trim nothing off from them, but 
only content our ſelves with watering them ſometimes, 
when the Summer 1s excethve ary ; their Seed is in their 
Bellies. 

CIFVES, or Engliſh Cives, are multiplied only by 
Off- ſets that grow round about their Tufts, which 
grow very big in time, from which a part are taken 
to replant : They are multiplied by producing thick 
Tuffts, which are ſlip? out and ſeparated into many 
little ones, and are tranſplanted nine or ten Inches a- 
ſunder, either in Borders or Beds; they require pretty 
good Ground, with which if they be accommodated, 
they will laſt three or four Years without removing, 
without needing any great Culture, it being enough 
to keep them well weeded, and to water -_ {ome- 
times during the Heat ; it 1s their Leaves only that are 
uſed for one of the Salad Furnitures. 

COLLY-FLOWERS. See Cabbage. 

COLWORTS. See Cabbage. 

C RESSES, called Alenos Crefſes, are multiplied 
only by Sted, which is of a longith oval 6gure, ſmall 
and of an Orange yellow Colour. 
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Garden-Creſſes are one of the little Sallad-Furnitures, 
and is a Plant that laſts but a little while ; we- ſow it 
every Month as we. do Cherwl, that we may always 
have ſome of it that is tender, and we ſow it always 
very thick ; it 1s propagated only by Seed, which is 
very apt to run, and which we begin to gather at 
the end of 7ne, cutting down the Stalks in order to 
dry them, and beat out the Seeds and winnow them, as 
wedothoſe of other Plants, as ſoon as we perceive any 
' of them to ripen. | 

CUCUMBERS, or Coucumbers, are propagated 
only by Seed,- which is oval, a little pointed at both 
ends, but alittle leſs at the lower end or bottom than 
at the other, out of which ſprings its Fd or Sprout ; 
it is of a midling Thickneſs, of a whitiſh Colour, 
and 1s gather'd out of the Bellies of taoſe Coucumbers 
that are grown yellow with ripeneſs. See their Cul- 
ture, under the Head of Mellons, and AMusk-AMellons. 
It is-to be obſerved, That a Cacumber- Plant yields a 
great quantity of Fruit, and for a long time, when 
*tis well cultivated, and eſpecially when it is well- 
watered., 

CURR AN- BUSHES, whoſe Fruit grows in Bun- 
ches, both the red and the white, called Dutch Cur- 
rans ;, aSalſo Gooſe-berry Buſhes, called in French, G?o- 
feilles, or prickly Groſſeilles, are multiplied as well by 
Slips that are a little rooted, that ſprout out at the 
foot of their Srocks, every Year, in the Spring, as by 
{imple Carrings ; we alſo replant their Stocks of two or 
three Years old. 

CURRANS, and Gooſe. berries, being both compre- 
hended under the French name_Groſeilles, both the 
red, and the white or pearled fort, termed in Engliſh, 
Currans , and the prickly ſort, called in Engliſh, Dutch 
Gooſe-berries, are kinds of little Fruit-ſhrubs, which 
yield a great deal of Fruit ; they produce round about 
their old Srock, a great number of roored Suckers or 
S${ps, which ſerve to propagate them, beſides m_ 
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their Branches, and eſpecially the young ones that are 
cut off from them, take root eaſily ; they are planted in 
the Month of 24arch, at the diſtance of at leaſt ix good 
Foot one from the other, either in whole Beds or Squares, 
or in the void ſpaces between the Dwarf-7Trees, which 
are uſually planted about the Squares of Kitchen or 
Frutt-Gardens ; both of them delight in a Ground that 
is a little moiſt, the better to enable them to produce 
thick Shoots, and conſequently good Frut:. | 
The red, and pearled or white ſort, called in Engliſh, 
Currans, produce Bunches, which are ripe in July ; 
but the prickly ones, named in Ergliſh, Gooſe- berries, 
produce none, but bear their Fr upon lingle Sralks 
all along the young Branches of the preceding Year's 
growth, and that at the place of every one of the Eyes 
or Buds of that Branch; the Fruit of this latter 1s uſed 
particularly in April and ay, in Compotes, and wet 
 Smeet- Meats, and Sauces, for which uſes ic muſt be 
very green ; for when it is ripe, it grows-too ſoft and 
flat : The Culture that is moſt proper to be uſed for 
both Currans and Gooſe-berries, and eſpecially to Cur- 
rans, conliſts in cutting away all the old Wyod, and 
preſerving only that of one or two Years growth; for 
a confuſed mixture of one with the other, is not on- 
ly very diſagreeable and pernicious, hut the old Bran- 
ches will bear nothing but very ſmall Fra, till at laſt 
they quite degenerate, {o that they will bear none 
bur ſmall, common, and very ſour Carrans or Gooſe= 
berries, and as ſoon as the old Stocks have done bearing 
any longer either fair Branches or good Fruit, we 
ſhould take a reſolution utterly to grub them up, at- 
ter we have firſt raiſed a Plantation of mew ones in 
ſome other choice freſh piece of Ground, to ſupply 
their places; for a Garden ought by no means to be 
without fair Currans and Gooſe-berries, and as ſoon as 
ever the new ones begin to bear, we are to deſtroy 
the old ones, which'make but a very unſightly hgure 
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DOCK, called Patience, being a ſort of Sorrel, is 
multiplied only by Seed, which is like Sorrel-ſeed, on- 
ly a little bigger ; properly ſpeaking, 1t is but a ſore 
of very great or large Sorrel, which 1s very ſfowre 
we content our ſelves only with ſome Borders, or per- 
haps ſome one lingle Bed of it, to have ſome of its 
Leaves, to mix. now and then among our Jorrel : The 
manner of railing it, is the ſame we practiſe with 
Sorrel. | 


E 


ENDIVE-WHITE, called in French, Chicoree, 
i. e. Saccory, is multiplied only by Seed, which is longiſh, 
of a whitiſh-gray colour, fit at one end, and roundiſh 
at the other, and grows upon the Srocks or Stems of the 
preceding Year's growth 35 one wou'd take it almoſt for 
nothing; but little bits of Herbs cut ſmall. 

ENDIFVE-WILD, or Succory, is alſo propagated 
only by Szed, which is longiſh, and blackiſh, -and 
grows as the other doth : lr is a ſort of very good © 
annual Plant, uſed in Sallads, and in Pottage in the Au- 
tumn and Winter Seaſons, provided it be well white- 
ned, and conſequently tender and delicate ; it is mul- 
tiplied only by Seed. There is the common or Garaer 

| Enawwe, and Wild Enatve, called alſo Succory, the com- 
mon Name in Frenc to them both. The common En- 
atve 1s of ſeveral kinds, viz, the white, which is the moſt 
delicate; and the greez fort, which is moſt ruſtical, 
and beſt able to refiſt the Cold ; as likewiſe the curled 
ſort, and that which is not curled, 

All ſorts of them agree tolerably well with all kinds 
of Ground ; we ſeldom begin to ſow any of them till - 
towards the middle of ay, and then they muſt be 
town very thin, or be very much thin'd afterwards, 
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in order to be whitened 1n the places where they firſt 
grow, without tranſplanting 3 and we alſo ſow but 
a little quantity of them at once, becauſe they are apt 
to run to Seed : The Seaſon of ſowing a greater quan- 
tity of them, is about the latter end of Fane, and dn- 
ring the whole Month of Faly, in order to have ſome 
good to ſpend in September ; and we afterwards ſow a 
great deal of it again in Auguſ#, that we may have a 
' ſufficient quantity of it, to ſerve us all the reſt of 4#- 
turn, and the firſt part of Winter ; and when our En- 
ave comes up too thick, we cut it, or elſe pull up 
ſome of it, to thin it, that the reſt may grow big e- 
' nough to be tranſplanted ; and when we tranſplant it, 
in Summer-time, it muſt be placed at the diſtance of 
a large Foot between Plant and Plaſt ; we uſually 
make great Beds of five or fix Foot broad, in order 
to plant them afterward in it, in Lines marked out 
with a Cord. This Plant requires great and frequent 
Waterings, and when it is big enough, we mult go 
to work to whiter it ; for which efte&t we tie it up with 
two or three Bands, according as its height requires 
and being ſotied, it whitens in fifteen or twenty Days : 
But becauſe it is very apprehenſive of Froſt, there- 
fore as ſoon as ever the Cold begins to come on, we 
cover it with long dry Dung, whether it be tied up 
or no: at the end of September we plant the Stocks of 
it pretty near together, becaale then it neither grows 
ſo high,. nor ſpreads ſo much as in Summer ; and it we 
can ſave any Plants of it in Winter, we mult tranſplant 
them again in the Spring, in order to produce Seed 
that may have ſufficient time to ripen. Thoſe Per- 
ſons who have a good Conſervatory or Green- Houſe, 
will do well to houle it up there ; but they who have 
none, muſt be content to cover it up with a good quan» 
tity of long dry Dung, fo that the Froſt may not come 

at It. 
WILD ENDIVE, or Succory, is ſown at the begin- 
nivg of arch, and that pretty thick, and in Ground 
<# > O 2 well... 
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well prepared ; we endeavour to fortifie it, and make 
it grow big all Summer, by watering and cropping it, 
that it may be fit to whiten in Winter. 

There are ſome People that will eat it green in Sal- 
lads, though it be never ſo bitter ; but commonly they 
rather deſire it whiten'd; and to whiten it, we cover it 
up with a great deal of long Dang, after we have firſt 
cut it cloſe to the Earth; by which means it being 
forced to ſpring up in obſcurity, and ſhaded from al] 
Light, its young Shoots grow white and tender. The 
neateſt way is by interpolition of ſome Props croſſing 
from ſide to ſide, to keep the Dung from touching it, 
ſince it ſhoots up in the ſame manner under ſuch a 
hollow covert as under acloſe one : ſo that care be 
taken ſo well fo ſtop up Paſlages on all ſides, that no 
Light or Air at all get in; being thus order, its 
Shoots are much cleanlier, and reliſh not ſo much of 
the Dung, They which have Conſervatories, may tranſ- 
plant ſome of it thither in Wizter, it ſprouting well 
enough there, when it is but a little obſcurely plac'd : 
when it is green it endures-the Froſt well enough, and 
at the very latter end of May it runs to Seed. Many 
People. eat its Shoots in Sallads, when they are young 
and tender, 
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FENNEL is propagated only by Seed, which is 
pretty ſmal], longiſh, and oval, bunched, and ſtreaked 
with greeniſh gray Streaks. 

*Tis one of our Sallad-Furnitures, which grows on- 
ly from Seeds, and is ſeldom tranſplanted ; it reſiſts the 
Cold of Winter : we ſow it either in Beds or Borders, it 
ſprings again when cut ; its youngeſt and tendereſt 
Shoots are the beft : The Seed is gathered in Auguſt ; 
and, in fine, it agrees well enough with all ſorts of 
Grounds. See mare ot it under Anz. 
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GARLICK 1s produced by a kind of Xernels, or 
Off jets, which grow in great numbers about its For, 


and make altogether a kind of Bulb like an On1on, 


which Kernels are called the Cloves of the Garlick, 
every Clove being concave or hollow on the inſide, 
and conyex or bending outward on the outſide, having 
at its lower end a flat Baſe or Bottom, by which it is 
faſtened to the Foot or Stalk, out of which the Roots 


ſpring ; and having on the Top a pointed end, out 


of which ſprings its Bud or Shoor, when it is planted 
inthe Earth in the Months of arch or April, in order 
to its bringing forth. | a 

It's propagated by Heads or Kernels called Cloves, 
about the end of Febraary, which are ſet three or four 
Inches deep in the Ground, and at three or four Inches 
diſtance one from the other ; they are taken out of the 
Earth ar the end of Faly, and laid to dry in a place free 
from moliture, in order to preſerve them from one 
Year to another. 

GOOSE- BERRIES. See Currans. 


H 


HTYSOP, or HT SOPE., is propagated only by 
Slips. 
HIAR TS-HORN, or Bucks-born Sallad, is a little 
annual Plant, whoſe Leaves, when tender, are uſed in 
Sallad-Furnitures ; they are ſown in 2Zarch, very thick, 
it being impoſſible to ſow them thin, becauſe their 
Seeds are ſo very ſmall, which are gather?d in Auguft. 
The little Birds are very greedy of them, as indeed 
they are of all other ſmall Xitchen-Plant Seeds : 
When the Leaves of this Plant are cut, there ſpring up 
freſh ones, juſt as there do alſo from Sorrel, Cives, 
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LAVENDER 1s multiplied by Seed, and by old ' 
Stocks or Plants tranſplanted. 

It ſerves to garniſh Borders in Kitchen-Gardens , and 
yields a Flower, which, without being ſeparated from 
its Stalk, is uſed to he put among clean Linen, to 
perfume it ; it is multiplied both by Seed, and by its 
Branches or Slips which have taken Root at their 
Joints. 

LAWREL, See Bays. | 
' LEEKS aremultiplicd only by Seed, which is al- 
together like that of Ciboules; they are replanted in 
May, very deep in the Earth, to make their Salks 
and Plants thick and white ; and they are ſown in 
March, as ſoon as the Froſt will permit ; their Seed 
grows in a kind of thick white Purſe, which is round, 
and grows upon the top of a good long 5>talk, and it | 
_ pretty long time in that Purſe or Hood before 
It falls. | | 

They are ſown at the end of Winter, and that pret- 
ty thick, .in Beds well prepared ; after which, during 
the whole Month of Tune, take them up neatly, and 
tranſplant them. into other Beds which are no leſs 
carctully prepared ; in order to which, we make with 
a planting $:ick, holes about four Inches deep, and 
half a Foot aſunder, and after we have alittle trin'd 
both their Roots and Leaves, we only ſlide down a 
fingle Plart into every hole, without minding to 
preſs down the Earth aboutiit, as we do to all other 
Plants; however, we take care to grub up the Weeds 
about them, from time to time, and to water them a 
little in very dry Weather, that their | Stem may 
grow to a due thickneſs, and may whiten before 
Winter : when the Froſt is very brisk, it is beſt to co- 
ver them, or elſe to ſet them in Earth in_ the Cor- 
ſervatory ; it is likewiſe very convenient to _ 
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them up out of their Bed where they are planted a 
little at large, and to place them nearer together af- 
terward in another Nurſery-Bed, and cover them up 
with long Litter, becauſe otherwiſe when it freezes 
hard, we ſhould not be able to get them ont of the 
Ground without breaking them ; we may leave ſome 
of them ſtanding, after Winter, to run to Seed, or elfe 
we may plant ſome of them in a ſeparate place fer that 
purpoſe ; their Seed 1s gather'd in Augaſt, and there 
isa ſort that is bigger than the ordinary one, which is 
the beſt. 

LETTUCES, of what ſort ſoever they be, are 
multiplied only by Seed, which 1s of a longiſh oval 
figure, ſtreak?d longwiſe, ſharp-pointed at the end, 
and very ſmall ; ſome are black, as thoſe of Auber- 
viliers, but moſt of them are white : when they are 
ſown in the Spring, they run to Seed in 7ualy after : 
But the Winter Lettuces, called otherwiſe Shell- Letruces, 
after having paſs*d the Winter in the place where they 
were replanted in October, run up to Seed in Faly fol- 
lowing. 

They are Plants that are the moſt ordinarily and 
commonly ſeen in our Kitchin-Gardens, and are in- 
deed the moſt uſeful anna of them, and eſpecially 
for Salads, of which almoſt all Mankind are deſirous : 
we havemany kinds; for in the firſt place, there are 
Lettuces of different Seaſons; thoſe which are good 
in certain Months of the Year, being not good in 0- 
thers 3 and thoſe which grow well in the Spring, not 
thriving in the Summer; and they which proſper in 
Autumn and Winter, coming to nothing neither 1n 
Spring nor Summer, aS will be ſeen afterwards. In 
the Second place, There are ſome that with the ordi- 
nary help of the general Culture attain their due Per- 
feftion, and contribute both to the Nouriſhment and 
Pleaſure of Mankind, and they are the Cabbage. Let= 
taces, Thirdly, There are ſome that neceſlarily require 


the Art and Induftry of the Gardrer, to advance 
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them to that degree of Perfetion which they ſhould 
have; and they are ſuch as muſt be tied up, to make 
them grow white, without which they would be neither 
render, nor ſweet, nor good ; ſuch as are the Roman 
Lettuces, Ne nay, and I have thought fit ſometimes 
to tie up thoſe that were to cabbage, when I ſaw they 
did not cabbage ſoon enough, by which means they 
may be forced to cabbage : I uſe this method particu- 
larly with ſome ſorts of Winter Lertuces, that is, 
when there are any of them, which though furniſhed 
with Leaves big enough to cabbage, yet for want of 
ſufficient Heat, are hinder*d from turning , that is, 
from growing hard ; and this Expedient is a very fſo- 
veraign Remedy againſt that defe&, in a ſurly Seaſon : 
And beſides theſe general diſtinftions, th: number of 
the particular kinds of Lezrwuces is greater than of any 
other ſort of Xitchen- Plants whatſoever, as will appear 
more-eſpecially by the order they obſerve in reſpeCt of 
the Seaſons. And the order of the Cabbage Lettuces, 
as near as I can deſcribe, is this: 
. Thefirſt that cabbage at the going out of Winter, are 
the Shell- Zettuces, ſo called becauſe their Leaf is,round 
almoſt like a She: They are otherwiſe called Winter- 
Lettuces, becauſe they pretty well endure ordinary 
Froſts, which none of all the other Lertuces can do ; 
theſe are ſown in September, and afterwards tranſplan- 
ted in ſome Wall-border towards the South and Eaſt, 
:n the Months of Oftober and November ; or elſe they 
are ſown upon Hot-Beds, under Bells, in the Months of 
February and arch, and are good to eat in April or 
Aſay. We have at the ſame time another ſort of 
reddiſh Lettuces, called Paſſion-Lettuces, which proſper 
very well in light Grounds, but not over well in o- 
thers,, _ which being colder, hut ſtronger or heavier, 
eaſily infeft them with flimy Snivel : both theſe kinds 
ſhould, when they thrive, produce very thick and 
good Heads, To theſe ſucceed the bright curled Let- 
tuces, which uſually cabbage in the Spring, that is, oo 
ore 


fore the Heat grows any thing exceſſive, but they muſt 
not be planted in ſtrong heavy Lands : they likewiſe 
do well upon Hor-Beds, and eſpecially under Bell-Glaſ- 
ſes, or Glals Frames ; for when they are ſown in Fa- 
auary, and tranſplanted as ſoon as they are grown any 
thing thick, or elſe left thin upon their Nurſery-Beds, 
they cabbage as ſoon as the Winter Lettuces, and are 
yery excellent. p 

There is about the ſame Seaſon, two other ſorts of 
bright curled Lettuces, VIZ. one called George Lettuces, 
which are thicker and leſs curled than the ordinary 
bright curled Lettuces ; and another called Anion Let- 
ztuces, Which'is the leaſt fort : both theſe laſt require 
ſuch Ground as we term good black Sand, but yet their 
Heads are ſeldom cabbag'd cloſe enough, that is to ſay, 
are not ordinarily ſo hard and firm as thoſe of the right 
curled bright Lettuces, 

The curled green Lettuces come in near about the ſame 
Seaſon with the preceding ones, but are not ſo tender 
nor delicate. 

There is alſo a ſort of ſmall red ones, and another. 
named ſhort Lettuces, both which have all the neceſlary 
Qualifications of good Letrxces, excepting only that 
their Heads are ſmall, and that they likewiſe require 
black ſandy Ground. | : 
The firſt Lerruces ſupply us amply, as I have ſaid, 
during April and ay, and the beginning of Fre, but 
afterwards they are too apt to be enclin'd -to run to 
Seed, by the great Heat that then comes on 3 they 
are follow?d, during the reſt of Fuze and all 7aly, by 
thoſe called the Royal Bell-gards, or fair Looks, bright 
Genoa's, Capucins, Auberwiliers, and Perpignans, of 
which laſt there are both greez and bright, both of 
which produce very fair and good Heads, and thrive 
well enough in ſtrong Grounds too, when the Summer 
proves not too-rainy; but Cold or too frequent Rains 
infec them with Slime and Snivel, and conſequently 

| deſtroy 
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deſtroy them. The Cappucin Lettuces are reddiſh, 
cabbage ceaſily, even without tranſplanting, and are 
pretty delicate z the Auberwilliers bring forth Heads - 
that are too hard, and ſometimes bitter withal, and 
are more uſed for boiling than for Salads. The 
difference that appears between the Royal, and Bel. 
gards op fair-look*d Lettuces, is only that the former 
look a little more greeniſh, and theſe laſt a little 
brighter. | 
However, in Summer-time, the tied LZettuces are 
mixed among the cabbage ones 5 "viz. the Roman 
Lettuces, which are open, and are called Chicons, or 
bright and are termed Alphanges, which laſt are more 
delicate tMan the Chicons, both to raiſe, and 
when they are eaten in Sallades : There are alſo a ſort 
which are termed Imperial Lettuces, which are of an' 
extraordinary Size, and are likewiſe delicate to the 
Taſte, but very apt to run to Szed as ſoon as ever 
they grow white ; there are beſides a certain kind of 
large redayh Chicons, which whiten, in a manner, of 
themſelves, without tying, and are good in courſe 
Grounds, and ſucceed uſually pretty well in Summer ; 
for as for the green Chicons, we cannot - well have 
them but in the Spring, becauſe they run too haſtily to 
' Seed: The Lettuces that defend themſelves beſt from 
the great Heats that predominate about the end of 
Fuly, and all the Month of Auguſt, are thoſe which 
we call Genoa Lettuces, and eſpecially the green ſort ; 
for the bright Genoa and red Genoa run more eaſily 
to /ced, and will hardly come to good bur in light 
Grounds; we ſhould therefore prepare a great many 
of the green Genoa?s againſt the Dog-Days, and the 
firſt Froſts ; we may. alſo intermix with them ſome 
few bright, and ſome red Genoa?s, but more-eſpecially 
we ſhould be ſure to mix with them ſome Alphanges, 
and a great deal of bright or white Endive, as like- 
wiſe ,a great many Perpignan Lettuces, both of the 
bright 
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bright and green kind. The great Inconveniencies 
that happen to Cabbage Lettuces, are, Firſt, That they 
. often degenerate {o far as to cabbage no more, which 
is diſcovered by their Leaves growing out in length 
like a Cat*s Tongue, as the Gard'ers term it, or by 
changing their natural Colour into another more or 
leſs green ; and therefore we mult be careful to gather 
no Seed from any but ſuch as cabbage very well ; for 
which efte& we ſhould be very ſure to mark out at firſt 
ſome of thoſe that turn' beſt, in order to reſerve them 
to run to Seed where they ſtand, or to remove them with 
a Turf of Earth about them, into ſome ſeparate place 
aſſigned for that purpoſe. 

The Second, is, That as ſoon as the moſt part of 
them are cabbaged, they muſt be ſpent, unleſs we 
would have the diſpleaſure to have them run to /ced 
without doing us any ſervice ; in which reſpe&, the 
Market Gara?ners have a great advantage beyond other 
Perſons, becauſe they can ſel] off in one day whole Beds 
of theſe Cabbage Letruces ; for commonly the Zeds 
which -are new-planted at the ſame time, cabbage 
likewiſe all at once ; whereas, in other Gardens, we 
cannot ſpend them. any faſter than we need them, 
for which reaſon we are oblig'd to plant ſome of 
them often, and that in greater'quantity than we are 
_ able to conſume, that we may have a continual ſupply 
ſucceſſively, without any diſcontinuance, it being 
much. more commodious to have an over-plus of them, 
than to want ; the ſureſt way is to keep particularly 
to thoſe ſorts that are tne moſt ſtrong, and that laſt 
a great while cabbaged before they run to ſeed, ſuch 
as are the Shell-Lettuces, the Perpignans, the greas 
Genoa's, the Auber-villiers, and the Auſtrichertes, or 
Auſtrian Lettuces, which I muſt confeſs roo are a long 
time cabbaging. 

The Third Reaſon, is, That the A2orie, which Is 
the Rot, that begins at the ends of their Leayes, =D 
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them ſometimes, and that when the Ground or the 
Seaſon is not favourable unto them, they .remain thin 
and lean, and run up to Seed inſtead of ſpreading and 
cabbaging, There 1s hardly any remedy to prevent 
this Rot, becauſe there is 'hardly any to be found ef- 
fetual againſt the cold and rainy Seaſons that cauſe it ; 
but againſt the defefts that may be in the Ground, 
there are infallible ones, that is to ſay, it muſt be 
amended and improved with ſmall Dung, if it be bar- 
ren, whether it be ſandy, or a groſs cold Earth ; and 
to this laſt we ſhould give a Slope, if when the Ground 
is good, the Water ſpoils it by ſtanding too much 
upon it, and by that means make al] the Plants grow- 
Ing there to rot: Good Dung throughly rotten being 
the Soul or Primum Mobile of Kitchen-Gardens, without 
which, no more than without frequent waterings and 
dreſſing of the Ground, no Man can ever be richly 
{tor*d with fine and goodly Legumes. 

There yet remains to be known, for the perfeCt 
underſtanding the ordering of Lerraces, that * they 
which grow biggeſt muſt be placed ten or twelve In- 
ches one from another, which is to be underſtood 
of the Shell-Lettuces, Perpignans, Auſtrians, Bell-gards, 
or Fair Looks, Aubervilliers, Alphanges, and 1mpertals ; 
and for thoſe that bear Heads but of a middling ſize, 
the diſtance of ſeven or eight Inches is enough, which 
are the bripht curled, the ſhort, the bttle red, and the 
green Chicon Lettuces, &c. Thoſe that will be good 
Husbands, may ſow Raddiſhes in their Lettuce-Beas, 
becauſe the Radaiſhes will be all drawn out and ſpent 
before the Lerruces cabbage ; and for the ſame reaſon, 
becauſe the Endjves are much longer before they g@me 
to perfeCtion than the Lettuces, we may plant ſome of 
theſe laſt among the Enatves ; they agree well enough 
one with another, and ſo we may have a double Crop 
together upon the ſame Bed, and in the ſame Seaſon ; 
for the Lertuces are gather?*d firſt, and afterwards the 
Enatves arrive to their full Goodneſs. 

MACHES, 
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MACHES, Maſches, or Corn-Sallads, are multiplied 
only by Seed, which is very ſmall, and of an Orange Co- 
Jour. They are a ſort of little Sallad, which we may 
call a wild and ruftical Sallad, becauſe indeed it is ſel- 
dom brought before any Noble Company ; they are 
multiplied by Seed, which is gather'd in July, and are on- 
ly uſed towards the end of Winter ; we make Beds for 
them, which - we ſow about the end of Auguſt ; they 
are hardy enovgh to reſiſt the rigour of the Froſt; and 
becauſe they produce a great many little Seeds that cally 
fall, though we have but a little quantity of them, they 
will propagate themſelves ſufficiently, without any o- 
ther Culture but weeding them. - 

MALLOWS, or Marſh-Mallows, are propagated 
' only by Seed, which are like one another in ſhape, but 
yet are different as well in Colour as in Bigneſs ; for the 
Seed of the allows is much bigger than that of the 
1arſh-Mallows, and that of this latter are of a deeper 
brown than that of the plain 2Zallows ; they are both 
triangular, and ſtreaked all over. 

They ought to be allowed a place in our Kitchen- 
Garaens, though Civility will not permit us to ex- 
plain in this Treatiſe what uſes they ſerve for ; and 
although they be Plants of the Fields, rather than of a 
Garden, they grow of their own accord, and have no 
more need of cultivating, than the Weeds which infeſt 
the good Plants: when we have a mind to have any of 
them in our Gardens, it will be beſt to ſow them in ſome 
bye-place. 

MARJORAM, is propagated only by Seed, which 
is very little, and ſhaped almoſt like a Lemmon, 
more pointed on the one ſide than on the other, 
it is ſpeckled in ſome places with little white Specks, 
and as it were ſtreaked with white all over; 
1G 
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it is of a pretty light Cinnamon Colour, is an odori- 
ferous Plant, of which we compoſe agreeable Bor. 
ders and Edgings - There is the Winter-arjoran, 
"Which is the. beſt ; and the Summer-Marjoram, 
which laſts not beyond the Seaſon ; both of them 
are multiplied by S:ed, and likewiſe by rooted 
Slips or Suckers, they are principally ufed in making 
Perfumes. 

MELONS, or Muck- Melon, are multiplied by a 
Seed which 1s like that of a Conucumber, excepting in 
Colour, which in 44elgrs is of a pale ved, and is not 
ſo broad as that of the others ; they. are taken out 
of the Bellies of the ripe 4«k- Melons ; of the Cul- 
ture of which we ſhall here preſent you with a moſt , 
ample Account, as it has been delivered by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. John Evelyn. 
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” HE moſt undegenerating ſort of elons are 
« EZ not large, but of a middling ſize, the Rhind 
© thin, faintly embroider'd, and without being Ribb'd 
« or divided along the Sides, or at leaſt very obſcure- 
« ly :- Others there are which be whitiſh, ſome of a 
« Slate-colour, Red-fleſh, dry, yet melting in the 
* Mouth, and not at all mealy, but of an high and 
* generous Guſt. In a word, the only ſort (after 
Trials of many hundred Kinds) I have Cultivated 
* with Succeſs, and that retain their good Qualities 
more than Twenty Years, without any conſiderable s 
alteration. "j 
** Every Gardiner now-a-days knows how to raiſe 4 
Atelons, but very ſew to govern them ; the great- 
eſt difficulty whereof is in the Gnelding of Super- 
* fluities, to cauſe them to knit, and ' bear as they 
** ſhould do. In order to which, obſcrye theſe few 
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<«« The firſt thing appearing (after the Seed is ſown, 

and the Plants prick'd out from the Hor-bed into 

a more temperate) are a pair of ſmall ſmooth 
Leaves, which (in France) we call the ' Ears, 

marked r. 1. in the Figure. A few days after, 

*twixt theſe, comes up a fſinglgy Leaf, which we 

FtEF irſt Knot, 0 

1ameprace, and ſoon 

of, which we term the 

it, the middle of 

other Leaf, calld 

A006 7] # hight” Third Knot 

«ton be. Pruned: off Vat F 7, 6, but with 

v Bn ns Woundings the Stalk or Branch 

of the Second KnGt,umarked i. upon which that 

Third did grow ; it being from this place you will 

find that Branch togfpront, which we call the Firſt 

Leader ; and is that wine will ſend ont a Firſt, 

Second, and Third Knotz which Third (and all 

other ſuch Thirds ) you muſt cut, or pinch off, 
as you did the other, without ſtaying till a Fourth, 

or Fifth, or more, ſhoot out. It is, I ſay, from theſe 

Knots and Joints, that other Branches in like manner 

will proceed, Knit, and form into excellent Frut, 

provided the Foot and Original S:em have been well 

nouriſhed in rich, warm, and proper ould, and 


| well expos?d. 


. * I muſt not forget, that from the middle, like- 
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” 


wiſe *twixt tne Ears and two firſt Leaves, there 
frequently riſes another Branch, which you may a- 
bate, or leave on, as you find it likely to prove, 
eſpecislly If 2 vigorous one ; but the Leaf figured 5, 
iſſuing from the middle of the Fourth Joi. and 
ſeveral more beſides, ſucceſſively ſpringing out of 
one another, as you ſee the Fourth from the Third 
© (and as ll the reſt I have marked do) I purpoſely 
*.omit, and have only figur?d, as ſuperfluous to the 
© Ingenious Gardner. 

& When 
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<< When 1 Trarſplant from this Nurſery-bed (into 


* the' prepared Holes or Ridges, and open /eloniere ) 
* jcommonly place two Koots together, unleſs 4 meet 


& with an extraordinary good Plant, and then ſpare 
& both the Branches which ſpring from each ſide, 
« *twixt the Ear,and Leaf 7, 7, as before is ſhew?d : 
&©« But when I Plant two Roots near each other ( as 1 
« do when they are not very fair ones ) I totally re- 
&« jeft both Bravches which ſhoot from the two oppoſite 
« Ears, to avoid that Contuſion of thoſe Supernume- 
« raries which injure the principal Stem and Foot it 


« ſelf. . | 


+ $* Never ſuffer the Root, 'or | Stalks'of your Melon 4 


&« Plants, to touch the "Dung; nor ſhould you water 
& them | immoderately,” but,. when the Earthais very 


© dry, and the Seaſon exceſſively hot, refreſh, and” 


* give the Roots Drink, without deferring it ill the 
« Shoots complain,” when "it may come too late : 1 


| © water them in theſe parching Seaſons, two or three 
© times every Week, and in the: Evenings when the 
« San,is ſetting, and then cover them with atraf- 


-— * ſes, from Eleven *cill Two a Clock ; and in. the 
- *. Afternoon during the Sus exceſſive Violence, 


& which exhauſts and conſumes the Humidity neceſ- 
&« ſary to both Roors and Branches, 

<6 ] cover my. eloniere alſo when it rains, leſt too 
« much Moiſture prejudice the Fruit ;, all which re- 
© quires a great deal of Care, and no ſmall Pains, 


 * though this regular Proceeding is to me a real 


*« Pleaſure. 

* When. the Foot of your Aelon-Plant grow 
* over luxurious in Branches, cut away the feebleſt 
* of them, [leaving not above three or four' of the 


** beſt plac'd, and neareſt,to the main. and principal 
, -< Sem, which ſhould” be thick, ſnug,, and not too 
3 Þ wall 8 
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vigorous, and whoſe Knots grow neareſt to ® 
** One another : And when the Aelons are knit, ſuffer - 
* not above twonpon each Foot, chuling ſuch as are 
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& far above the Ground. Of theſe thae are knit, "ang 
« 'heginning to form, make choice of the handſomeſt, 
« that are well truſs'd with a thick ſhort Tail; Ae. 
« ns with long ſtarts, flender and narrow "Leave, . 
. © never prove worth any thing. TY 

« When you begin to cover with Bells, raiſe them 
< ſo upon little Forks, as they neither reſt upon the 
«< Fruit or Branches, or quite exclude the Air ; but 
« fo as to keep the edges. from bruiſihg, and prefling 
vo the tender $:akk,”and Intercepting the Current 
* Sap. 4 
wn 8 now and then happens, that there riſes a ſe. 
& cond Branch from between the Ears, and two firſt 
« Leaves ( though I mention'd indeed but one but 
<« this"is very ſeldom ; and you are ftill to. count 
&© them but for one Joint or Knot, though there will 
< thence proceed a Second, *Third,* Fourth, and per- 
&* haps Twenty or Thirty more, and further remote, 
&« if you let them alone, and be not vigilant to. re- 
<« ſtrain and ſtop his Exuberance in due time. ?Tis 
« true, they willpreſent you with Fruit at the.Extre- | 
«' mities of their 'Branches, but 'ris little worth, as 
« being ſo far diftatit from the Roor, that the Sp F 
« ſpends it ſelf in the tedious paſſage before it ar- 
« rives as yow'll find by the withered Branch, and 
« 'drineſs of the Leaves which ſhould $kregn both 
& Branches, and Fruit *till they are ripe," as we ſee 
© they do, where a Melor has a ſhort and ſubſtantial 
« Foot. A curious Gardner therefore ſhould viſit 
& his 2eloniere from time to time, and becutting off 
«all mutilated, ftarv?d' and vicious Branches which 
<« annoy the Plants, for theſe Impertinents. will grow 
* even to the view of ones Eye, -and quitedn 


& all the ſmall, ſtraggling, and unprofitable Br anche 
":* from which there is no ExpeCtation of good Fru, 
* whilſt obſerving thoſe that have well knic Melons 

, | on 
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4,0n them at the,ends'of the Branches, 1 conſtantly 
%. take 'away. the reſt of that Brarch on this ſide the 
| * Frait, which diyaricating into other uſeleſs Wan . 
 $% gerers, would. rob, and deprive the Fruis of the 
” -%. Nutriment derived from the. Root ; nevertheleſs 
S '* with this. Caution, that in Pruning, I ſpare ſome 
| & other leſs Noxious Branches to ſhade the Fruit, that 
& jr be not. left quite naked, and expos'd to ſuch a 
« ſcorching Heat as would hinder its Growth and 
&« Maturity, which within forty Days from its Na- 
_ « tivity and knitting into Frair, arrives to full Per- 
| & fecion. | 
{ + < Great and Pumpion like elons are very ſeldom 
© tolerably good, as arriving to _ their bulk either 
« from the Nature of the Sed and Kind, or from 
| * ſuperfluous Watering. the ſmaller ones 3 wherefore 
 * ( though as I {aid they cannot ſupport the too ex- 
- ©. ceflive Heats) the leſs Water you give your Plants 
\*$* (provided /you find them not to want it) the bet- 
- *ter; and that rather a little at a time than much : 
# © Once a Week is for the moſt part. ſufficient. As 
© © to this therefore you muſt determine, and regu- 
late your Refreſhments with great CircumſpeCtion, 
«. and judge- by the Nouriſhment which-you conceive 
« neceſſary to 'produge and maintain the Foot, with 
© its Branches, and 'Leaves deriving from it ; with- 
& out which no Kind and Genuine Frm is to; be ex- 
+ $. When you-would gather a ripe 44/0, you will 
| * have. notice by its turning a little Yellow ; far 
* from that time «within a day (as the Weather 
«.proves) it does ordinarily ripen, and begin to 
+ caſt agrateful- Scent: This Yellowneſs appearing 
*. in fome Part of it or other, and not ſeldom 
* with ſome _Rifrs, or little Chaſms about the 
4. $ralk; &c. are molt . infallible indications of - its 
«being left rather too long, than too: haſtily .ga- 
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viſiting the eloniere- at -the leaſt three times a 
Day, Morning, Noon, and Evening, for this Cri. 
tical time of ripening. He will ſometimes find 
Melons ripen-too faſt, but they are ſeldom or-never 
good, as. proceeding rather from a ſickly, or: vi. 
cions Koot, than from the Nature of the Plart, or 
Species of thoſe 1 cultivate. 

© After twenty four Hours keeping, or the next 
Day after it has been gather'd (for ſo long,' con- 
trary to Vulgar Opinion, it ſhould be preſery'd in 
ſome ſweet dry place) and. not .caten immediately 
aS it comes from. the Garden: A perfett and tran- 
ſcendent Melon will be full juicy, and without any 
Vacuity (which 'you'l] eaſily diſcern by rapping a 
little with your Knuckles upon the outſide of the 
Fruit ) the Meat ſhould alſo be- dry, or but a little 
Rorid meazing out of the Pulp ; but by no means. 
Watriſh and Flaſhy. -To this add a Vermillion Co- 
lour, a grateful Flavor, and an high and - Racy 


**: Taſte: 


&« Laſtly, Reſerye for Sed of. that only. which- lies 
towards the Sunny ſide of.the:/Helor, which, being 
immediately /clean?d from its Mucilage, with a 
dry Linen Cloth, Reſerve in: Boxes, or Papers, 
in ſome Temperate and ſweeter place.. _ 

MINT, or Spare-44int, 1s multiplied only. by Rur- 


ners, 'that are like ſo many Arms that ſpring'out of its 
Tuft, and take roor, it is likewiſe propagated by cnt- 
tings, but bears no Seed. | ye CITES 


Tis called in French, Balm; when ence planted it 


needs no other particular Culture, then being cut down 
cloſe to the Ground every Year at the'end of Autum, 

to: make it ſhoot out Store. of tender Sprouts. in the 

' Spring, which are; mingled with. the  furnitures of 
 Sallads, for them that. love them; tis a 
and- perfumed : It muſt be renewed every 
atleaſt, and placed always in good Earth ;. 

,  ches, when cut off, take root at the place where they. are |. 
C.-Y + 'E cover'd, - i 
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cover?d, and by that means of one great Tuft we may 
eaſily make a great many, which are to be planted at 
the diſtance -of a Foot one: from the other ; in the 
. Winter likewiſe we plant ſome thick T#jrs of it upon 
' _ Hft-Veds, and by taking care to cover them with Bells, 
| "they ſpring very well for about fifteen Days, and 
SF then periſh. 4 | 
' MUSC ATS, area kind of Grapes, which when they 
attaih to their natural goodneſs, are one of the moſt 
*conſiderable commodities of a Kichen-Garden ; there 
are three ſorts of them, viz. white, red, and black, the 
-white, is commonly the«beſt of the three, it requires a 
"temperate - Country, and the expoſitions of the South 
.and Eaſt,” and always a light Ground, we ſeldom ſee RE 
_ "any good in pure Earth, and if it be in hot Climates, in Fo 
 *gravelly and Sandy Grounds; they proſper very well ... 
| upon Comnter-Eſpalliers, or Pole-hedge-trees, and even 
_ In the open Air; their Goodneſs .confiſts in having 
| large, yellow, and crackling Berries, and growing 
SK thin in their Cluſters, and in a rich musked 1 afte ; 
* ©bur yer not too ſtrong like Spaniſh ones. The Pro- 3 
Vince of 7urainiproduces admirable ones, Their Cal- 4 a4 
® "ture is exaCtly "the ſame as the Chaſſela's Grapes, both I 
as to their Pruning, and manner of propagation. 
The Long-Muſcat, called otherwiſe the, Pſſe- 
"Muſquee, is another ſort of Grape, whoſe Berryis bigs: 
er and more longiſh than that: of the ordinary 4uf-% 
cat, and its. Cluſters are alſo longer, but yet its Taſte 
\ is nothing near ſo rich as that of the others. 


NN 


©  NASTURCES, commonly called. Capucin Capers, 
*are multiplied only by Szed, which is a kind of Pea 
or Haricor, 'or French Bean, which climbs and gets up 
upon ' Branches or Poles which are near it ; the Leaf 
of it is pretty large, and the Flower of an Orange, Co- 
+ lour; the figure of the Seedis a little pyramidal, di- 
xg "FI vided 
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vided by ribs, having all its ſuperficies engraven and 
wrought all over, being of a gray colour, inclining 
to a light Cinamon': They are ſown in Hot-Beds a- 
bout the end: of March, or the beginning of- April, © 
and- afterwards are replanted by fome Wall welligx- ” 

92d. The Seed eaſily falls as ſoon; as eyer 'tis ripe, ' | 
as doth that of Borage, and Bells de nuit,, or Nt we fair 
ones, and therefore ty muſt be carefully gather'd, 


O. 


ONIONS, as well the ha the red, are multi- 
plied only by Seed, which, as I have already. ſaid, Is 
like that of Cibowls.” 

They are either a or white, which fall as teee- 
ter and more prized than the red ones; theres no bo» 
dy but knows how many uſes they ſerve for; they 
are propagated only by Seed, which is ' commonly ſown 
about' the latter end-of February and - beginning , of 
March, in Beds of good Earth, and: well prepared, 
and” afterwards raked with an Iron Rake to- cover 
them, as .is done to other ſmall Seeds; "They muſt be 
ſown thin, that they may have room to.grow- to their * 
full bigneſs, and therefore if they-come up too thick, 
they muſt be.thin*d, -by pulling ſome, of them up as 
Noon as they are big. enough, which is towards the 

* Month of 74ay, which"we tranſplant i in order to uſe 
inſtead of Cibouls. "Though the ordinary Seaſon. for 
ſowing Onions be/at the end of Winter," yet we may 
ſow them in September, and: tranſplant them afterwards 
in May, by which means we may haveſomefull,grown 
at the very beginning of Fuly, which we. maygather, 
placking them firſt out of the ground as ſoon- as that 
time comes; and then after we have dryd them two 
or three days in the-hot-Sun, lay them vp in ſome 
dry place, to keep all the Year-in caſe ,need, We 
Wea not forget when our Q»ions begin to' appear with 

pretty 
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etty thick Stems above the Superficies of the Earth, 
ghat is, when they begin to advance towards their Ma- 
urity,” to break them down either by treading them 

; 5 our” Feet, 'or ' with a Board preſs'd pretty hard 
& down upon them, becauſe by.that means, the nou- 
ÞF +riſhment that was before ſpent-in their S:ems, being - 
8 -hindred from mounting upwards, will all remain and 
SH fettle in thar- part, 'which (I think) is improperly 
$ $ called the Head, and' make it grow ſo-much the big- 
S gr. I have already told you elſewhere, how their 
F © Sced is to be raiſed. | ; wm 


OE OR] 
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© PARSLEY, as well the common as the -curled ſort, 
| is multiplied only by Seed, which is little and: very 
' mall, and of a-greeniſh grey colour, and a little ben- 
"Jing inward on-one' ſide, and all over ſtreak*d with 
F- little rifing Streaks from one end. to the other. Both 
' ſorts areof great uſciin Kitchens all the Year long,as well 
for its Leaves "as Roots 3 it is-comprehended under the 
"title of Yerdures, or green Pot-Herbs : We ought not 
. to fail in the Spring, to ſow a reaſonable quantity of 
It in every Gargern,- and that pretty thick, and in good 
and well prepared Ground.. When its Zeaves are cut 
-.1t ſhoots out new. ones, like Sorrel; it reſiſts: well e- 
nough'a moderate, but not a violent Cold, and there- 
fore *tis-beſt ro beſtow ſome covering on it in Winter, 

. todefend it.” When we would have any of it to pro- 

. duce large” Roors, we muſt thin it in Beas or Borders 

 , Where it is ſown it requires pretty much-wat'ring 
"in very hot Weather,” "There are ſome who pretend 
to have a kind of Parſley bigger than ordinary, but for 

my part I know no ſuch kind. The curled Parſley ap- 
pears more agreeable to the fight than the common 
ſort, butis nothing the better for that. We gather 


our Parſley Sigd; in Auguſt and September. 
"= P 4 | P ARSLEY «<6 
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P ARSLEY MACEDONLAMN, or Al:ſanders, is alſo 
propagated only by Seed, which 'is pretty , big and. 
oval, and a little more full and ſwelling on onie fide 
thanon the other, which bends alittle Inward, ſtreak*d 
throughout its whole length, and-1s ſtreak'd' a-croſs 
on the edges between the ſides... 

It is one of the Furnitures of our Winter Sallads; 


which muſt be whitened like our*wild Endive or Suc- |, F 


cory, that is to ſay, at the end of Autumn, we muſt 
cut down all its Leaves, and then:cover the Bed where 
it grows, all over with long dry +Dung, or ſtraw 
Screnes ſo cloſe, that the Froſt may not come at.it, by 
which means the new. Leaves -that»ſpring from it, 

grow white, yellowiſh,*and tender. - We ſow it in the 
Spring, pretty thin, hecauſe it produces a great many. 
large Leaves, and we gather its Seed the. latter end of 
Summer 3, it is a good hardy. Plant,: and-defends it ſelf 
pretty well from the Drought, without requiring much: 
watring. 

PASS.PIERRE, or Woes: Mherre: that 1s, Paſs-or 
Pierce-Stone, being a kind of Stone-Parſley, -is multt- 
plied only: by Seed, which" is more long+than round, 
pretty big, of a greeniſh gray colour, ſtriped on the 
back and belly, and reſembling-a Lute M Shape. . 

PARSNIPS are multiplied only by S$:ed, which is 
flat, and of a round figure, a little oval, and. as-if it © 
were hem'd or edg'd, ſtreaked throughout its length, 
and is of the Colour of 'a browniſh $4..w._ > | 

They are a ſort of Koors well known inour Kitchens. 
We ſow them towards the end of {inrerzeither in open | 
Ground, or Borders, andthatalways* pretty. thin, 
and in good and well prepared Ground: and if they - 
come. up-.too thick, they muſt-1be rhin'd as' ſoon as 
Mey comes in, that they \which are. l:tt-may' 'be the 
better nouriſh'd, and grow the fairer.” - +: 

PEASE, are. multiplied only, by: Seed 4, there. are 
great Ones, little ORs» white ones,- Or yellow ——y 

—_— 
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and- green ones ; all the World know they grow in 


© Cods, and are almoſt round, and ſometimes half flat. 

= They may be-placed in the rank of AKtchen-planrs - 
$. Itis a good ruſtical or hardy Plane, which commonly 
F is ſown in the open» Field, -without needing any other 
 ECalcure than being weeded whilſt it?s young, that is, 


xfore it begins to cod ; but when they are propt they 


F, yield more than..when they are not: They require 
, © pretty good Ground, and a little Rain'to make them 


$. tender and delicate, and muſt be ſown pretty thin. 


$ There are ſeveral ſorts of them, viz. Haſtings, green, 


'"” »white,.and ſquare ones, otherwiſe called large-codded 
| "Peaſe," &c.. We may have ofi them ih the Months of 


4 


3 May, Tune, ' 7 uly, ; Auguſt, September 5 and Offober 7 


3 


8 
b 
bet 


F- F) 


| for to. have. ſome3all that while, after the firſt, we 


have no*more-to:do,«but to ſow them in different 


1 Months, to have them fit'for eating three Months after. 


Thoſe ſorts of which we are moſt choice in Atchen- 


"Gardens, are the, Haſtings both: white and greer, which 


are of a-midling ſize : We fow-them' at the end of 


| Ofober, under the ſhelter of ſome Eaſtern or Southern 


Wall, .and ſometimes we. alſo raiſe. Ridges, or ſlop'd 


'Banks for that-purpoſe, and to diſpoſe them to come 


up ſo much the:ſooner when they are ſown, we make 


' them ſpront- five or ſix” days: before, 'by laying.them 


to: ſteep two days in water, and afterwards laying 


them in a place where the Cold eannot-come at»them, 
+ till cheir firſt &c ; begins to appear. Hard Weather 


"Fpoils them quite, which is the reaſon why all we can 


do will not-procure us any good ones *till the. latter 
end of ay: We: likewiſe fow ſome upon -Hot-Beas 
at the end of February, in order to tranſplant them by 
the ſides of ſome well expoſed Wall,+in caſe thoſe 
{own at-the latter end of O#ober preceding happen to 
have - been ſpoiled by the, Froſt.” Our laſt time of 
ſowing themis at 14idſummer, to have them fit to 
eat *about Al Hallowtide, © : 
PIMPERNELL. See/Burne:, _ 
| POMPIONS, 
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POMPIONS, or . Pumpions, or Pumkins.” See Ci- 
trulls. | ou LF 
PURSLAIN, as well of the green, as red, or yel- 
low ſort, is multiplied only . by Seed, which is black, 
and extraordinary ſmall, and of a half flat roundih 4 

figure: To have a good Crop of "this Seed, the Pur 
ſlain Plants maſt be _replanted at the end of ay, at & 
a full Foot diſtance one from the other ; the Seed 
2rows inlittle Husks or Shells, each of which contain : 
a great many ;z and when we'are to gather it, we Cut 
off all the Heads from of the Stalks, and lay them to 


dry a little in the Sun, and then, we beat the Seed out, 


and fan or skreenat. +. - Wo 
It is one of the prettyeſt Plants,ina Kitchen«Garden, 
which is principally uſed in Sallads, and*ſometimes in 
Pottages, there are two ſorts'gf it, the greenz/and the 
red or golden ; this Jatter'is the more agreeable to the 
Eye and the, more delicate and difficult to' raiſe, ſo 
that in hard Weather we have much ado. to make it 


grow even upon Hor-beds, and nnder-Bels, for it (el- 
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dom proſpers in open” Beds *till about the middle of | 


May, and then too the Earth muſt be very good, ſweet 
and very looſe, and the Weather very fair:z and there- 
fore for onr firſt Pur/latz which we are not to begin 
to..ſow upon. Hot-beds till towards the middle of 
March, we muſt uſe only the green ſort, becauſe the 
yellow ar golden ſort dyfindles away as ſoon as it 'comes 
up, unleſs the Seaſon be a little advanced, and the Sun 
a little hot, which is towards the end of April: It is 
commonly ſown very thick, becauſe ;its'Seed 18 ſo very 
{ſmall that gt cannot be ſown"thin. "When we. ſow 
it upon #or-beds, either when it is cold, and that by 
conſequence either. Glaſs. Frames or Bell-Glaſles are 
needful, or in milder Weather,' we only preſs dowa 
the ould about it with our Hand, or with the Back 
of a Spade ; but when'we*ſow it in open; Beds, which 
-muft be well prepared for that purpoſe ; we rake it 

. Up © oyer 
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over five or ſix times with an Iron Rake, to make-the 
: Fed enter into the Ground, 

The way to rajſe Seed from it, is to tranſplantſome 
Plants of it that- are"dig enough, into Beds well prepa- 
' _ red, at the diſtance of eight,or ten Inches ; the Months 

of June and Fuly are proper for that effect, and then 


s io alittle time after, they are run vp, and have done 


flow'ring ; as ſoon as ever we perceive any of their 
5 Y 


F | Husks to' open,” and / diſcover ſome black Seed, we 


muſt cut down all their Se-s, and lay them ſome 
'Days in the Sun, till all the Seed be quite ripened, and 


F "then we beat them out, and winnow them, &c. We 


\- muſt be careful to- tranſplant-each” ſort a-part by it 
ſelf, that 'we may not_be miſtaken in the Seed when 
weare to, ſow it. The*thick Stalks of Purſlair that is 
to run to. Seed, are good to Pickle in Salt and Vinegar 
for Winter Sallads. © * 


R. * 


” RADISHES, are wuldiplic by Seed, which is round, 
pretty thick, and” of a rediſh Cinamon Colour it 
\ growsin 7 kind of little Cods.  _ 

When Radiſhes are qualified with all the goodneſs 
they - ſhould have, that is, when they are tender, 
ſnap eaſily, and are ſweet, are in my opinion one of 
the Plants that give the moſt pleaſure of any in our 
Kitchen-Gardens, and that give it as often and as long 


i 'as any of them all, and'1 look upon them as a kind' of 


Manna in our Gardens. There ſeems to be no great 
care required to make them grow, it being indeed on- 
ly necellary to ſow them pretty thin, in well prepa- 
red looſe and mellow Earth, and to water them 
ſoundly in dry AVeather3 and with this Culture they 

will attainall the perfeQtion they are capable of, But 
the ka, here in queſtion, are firſt, to be al- 
ways vrovidh with Seed of A 200d kin "yg and ſecpnd- 

U 


ys take order to have Radiſhes wittF$ur diſcontinu- -* 
ation 
# , 
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ation from February, *till*the coming in of the 'Froſts 
in the beginning of November : The Seed which is of 
a good kind, is that which produces few Leaves, and 
a long red Rove, for there are ſome which produce a 
great: many Leaves, and little Roots z and when once 
we are provided with Seed of a good kind, we muſt 
be extream careful to propagate it in fome well pre- 
pared Spot of Ground, a Foot and a half aſunder : 
Being fo tranſplanted, they will run-up, flower, and 
yield Seed ripe enongh to gather by the end "of 3uly, 
and then we cut down all their Stems, and after they 
have been dry*'d ſome days in: the Sun, we beat out 
the Seed, and winndw ity &c, PT. *3., 
Thoſe Srocks of them that run to Seed, ſhoot' up 
their Branchcs 'to ſuch a heighth, and puſh out their 
Flowers ſo far, as if they knew not were to ſtop, and 
therefore it is good to pinch"off thoſe Branches to a 
reaſonable length, -that the firſt Pods may be the better 
nouriſhed. es E.G NA 
But it.-is not. enough to raiſe good Szed, we muſt 
likewiſe take order fo be ſupplied with good Radiſhes 
for eight or nine Months in the Year : The firſt that 
are eaten grow in \Hot-beds, the manner of raiſing 
which I have-explain'd in the Works of November ; 
and by the means of thoſe | Hot-beds we. may have 
ſome during the Months of Febraary, arch, and 4- 
pri, otherwiſe not.z and in order to have ſome all 
the other Months, we muſt ſow ſome amongallman- 
ner of Seeds, they coming up fo 'yery quickly, that 
we have time to gather our Raddiſhes before"they: can 
do any harm to the other Plants, :Raddiſhes are 'ex- 
treamly apprehenſive”of the "exceſſive Heats in” Sum- 
 #er, which makes them grow ſtrong 'as._they term it, 
too biting, ſtringy, and ſometimes very hard ; and 
therefore in that Seaſon we ſhould ſow them in looſe 
mellow Ground, where the Sun ſhines but little 3 and 
the heſt way will be to make up a Bed artwo for that 
purpoſe along te ſides of ſome Northern Wall, env" 
wil 
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with 24/4 to the depth of a large Foot and a half, 
and to ſow our Radajſhes there, and water them wel). 
In Spring. and Autumn, when the Sun's not ſo hot, Ra- 
diſhes take well enough in open Ground, and in the 
-..open Air. p | | 

7 PRASPBERRIES, both redand white, are propagated 


# only by Slips that ſprout out of their Socks every 


Year in the Spring time, and are K-to geplant the 
next Spring after. $5. 
Both the white and the red begin to ripen about the 
beginning of Fly : They are planted in arch, either 
- in; Beds or Borders, obſerving the diſtance of two Foot 
between Plant and Plant ;, they ſhoot out during the 
Summer many well rooted Sickers, ſome of which we 
take 'away to make new Plantations, by which means 
'the old "ones are likewiſg renewed, for they are dry as 
ſoon as their Fruit i pather? .— The only Culture uſed 
to them is, 'farſt, in the Month of 24arch to ſhorten 
all their new+Sboors which we perceive round about 
the. S:ock, andagltfich ovght only to be thickeſt and hand- 
ſomeſt ; and in the ſecend place, to: pluck away all 


», the ſmall. ones,:as likewiſe the old ones that are 


dead, ©. 

REPONCES, or wild Raadiſhes, are propagated on- 
ly by Sed,; and are a'\fort of little Radaiſhes that are 
ey, in Sallads, -and grow without any Pains in the 
' Fields. | | | 

KOCAMBOLES, are a ſort of mild Garlick, other- 
wiſe" called, Spamſh Garlick, which is multiplied both 

by Cloves and by Seed, which latter is about the big- 
«neſs of ordinary Peaſe. 
ROC AMBOLES, See Shalots. 

ROCKET, being ,one of the Sallad Furnitures, is 
multiplied by Seed, which is extream little, and of a 
Cinamong or dark Tan Colour. | 

'Tis fown-in the Sprivg, Fits Leaf .s pretty like that 
of Radaiſkes, ,- 
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ROSE MART, is alittle very: odoriferous Shrub, 
that is propagated by Seed or Hrachee that have-ſome 
ſhare of Roor, * 

It isprincipally uſed for the Dfandls of Chambers, 
and/in Decoctions for -waſhing the Feet, it is 'multi- 

plied in the ſame! manner as Re, and other Border 
Plans, and laſtssfive or ſix Years inits place. 

RUE, is, multiplied by Seed, whoſe ſhape reſembles 
that of a Cocks Stone ; It is of: a black Colour and rug- 
ged ; but yet weruſually propagate it rather by. its 
Layers and Cuttings, than by its Seed. 

'Tis.a Plant ofwa very ſtrong Smell, of which. we 
plant ſome Borders in-our” Gardens, and is, hardly of 
any ufe but "Ou0S the VIEgure's or the Mother. ; 
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SAGE, is multiplied als by A kind of booked Shps 
that have a little Rove. : 

It isa Border Plart, whoſe Culrdiath ig of 
particular, but is-Jike thax of the other Border-herbs, 
as Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwood, &c. -, There is a 


ſort that is party=coloured. which'to ſome*People ap- 
pears more agreeable than the common Sage, which 
is of a paliſh green Colour. ©: * 7 
SALSIFIE, or  Goats-beard, the common fort is 
multiplied only by. Seed, j4which is almoſt-lik in all 
things to Scorzonera,” except in its. Colours. W 
a little: grayer ; it is of a-very long oval Figurey as if 
it were ſo many little Cods all over: ſtreaked, and as 
it were engraven in'the-Spaces _berween the Streaks, 
which are pretty ſharp pointed rowards the ends. + 
SPANISH SALFSIFY, or Scorzonera, is-one of -our 
Chiefeſt Roors, which is" "multiplied by Seed. -as well as 
the- others, and is admirable good boiledz-/both for 
the pleaſure of the Taſte, and the health-of th > Body. 
 Iris-propagated only by-Seed whicha$Yown in be 4 
we *muſt be careful to ons it {Wy ding whet ther--1 


F. mentioned; 
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he in Beds or Borders, or elſe at leaſt to thin it afters * 


wards; "that its Roots may grow the bigger. Scorz0- 
era runs up to Seed in June and. July, and is pather'd 
asſoowas it is ripe. T0 | 


$ASIFY Common, is another :ſort' of Root cultiva- 
"*ted after the ſatfie manner as the preceding one, but 
- is not altogether fo very excellent; they. eaſily ' paſs 
the Winter in the Ground, it is good: to water both 
ſorts of them in'dry Weather, and to keep them well 
weeded, and eſpecially to put them into good Earth 


I well prepared, ofsat leaſt two full Foot deep. - 


- "SAMPHIRE, called in French Pierce Pierre, is one 
of our Sallad Furnitures, that-is multiplied enly by 
Sed, and which being by nature very delicate, requires 
to be planted by the ſides of Walls expoſed to the 
South or Eaſt, the'open»Air and' great Cold being 
pernicious to it. We uſually ſow it in ſome Pot 
or T«b filled: with Mould or elſe on ſome fide Bank 
towards the South or Eaſt, "and that in 2darch or: A- 
pril, and afterwards tranſplant it in thoſe places above 


"+ - ?Tis a kind of Srone Parſley, multiplied only by Seed 
which is more long than round, : pretty beg, of a 

'greeniſh-gray *Colqur, ſtriped on: the'Back and Belly, 

and reſembling a Lute in ſhape. * | 

=> SHALLOTS, or Eſchalots, 'are multiplied. by Of- 


ſets or _Kernels which grow about the Foot of its Plant, 


and are about 'the bigneſs of a Philberd Nut. 

- - SHAI&0TS, or Rocomboles, otherwiſe Spaniſh Gar- 
lick, requires-no- other Culture than common Gariick, 

-and are particularly remarkable, that there. Seeds are 
as good to cat, as their Cloves taken out of the Earth. 
Their :Seced.is. large, and ſerves to propagate them as 
well as the Cloves of Kernels that compoſe their Root. 

— SMALLAGE, is multipliedonly by S:ed, which is 
reddiſh, :and pretty big, ofa roundiſh oval Figure, 
alittle more full- and riting on one-ſide than the 0- 
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SAFORY, is an i Plant, a little oft, 


which grows only from Seed, and whoſe Leaves 


uſed to ſome Ragous, and particularly among P af, ; 
and: Beans ; it is ſown in the Spring either 1 in Beds or | 


Borders. 
SORREL, as well the leſſer. ſort, which is the com" 


mon one, as the greater one, .are both multiplied on-* 


ly by Seed, which is" very ſmall,” flick, and of a trian-. 


gular oval Figure, the ends of it being ſharp and 
pointed, and being of an excellent dark Cinamon 


Colour, y. 
ROUND SORREL IS. propigated only by Shipe,”or 


Remers, ſo that Our of one Tuft we may cafily make mM 


ſeveral Plants of it. © EY 
HWOOD-SORREL, or French Soryel, ie Allelvie, | 
SORREL, in Kitchen: Gavden Ferms, is pl iced un- 


der the Title of Verdures, or green Pot-Herbs, and- 


accordingly is much uſed in the Pot. ' There are "ſome 


ſorts-of it that produce” larger Leaves than others, 
which are called Sorrel of the greater ſort ;* all*the 
ſorts may be ſown'in March, April, ay, June, Fl F 
ly,'and Auguſt, and in. the beginning 'of September \þ 
ton, provided they be /allowed' time ſufficient to grow? 
big: enough to refiſt the rigour of the Winter : We 
- fow Sorrel either in open Ground, or. elſe in ſtraight g 
Rows, or Furrows, in Beds or Borders, in all. ra ie 


_caſes/ic muſt be ſown very _ "becauſe, ww 
Plants np 


— and ing cover'd with a "little Movld once ' 


a Year after it's firſt cut down to the ground. -That 
AMonld ſerves to give it new Vigour, and the Seaſons 
moſt -proper for applying it 4s inthe hot Nutt of 

the Year. ik 
It is moſt commonlyin multiplied by Seed, Tho? ſome- 
rims we tranſplang: ſome of it that thrives very 
5 we gather its Seed in Tu, oy __” T90> 
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© is a particular ſort of Sorrel, called" round Sorrel; for 
the roundneſs of its Leaves, whereas thoſe of the o- 
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ther ſort are ſharp and pointed ; the tender Leaves of 
this ſort are ſometimes mixed with-Sallad Furnitures; 


” but it is ordinarily uſed in Bou#lons, or thin Broths; 
4 is multiplied by ruhning Brenches that take roor in 
the Earth as they run over it, which, being'taken off 


and tranſplanted, produce thick Tufts, which alfo 
= produce other Ramers,, and ſo in infinitum, 


SPIN AGE is multiplied only by-Seed, which is pret- 


ty big and horned, or triangular on two fides, ha- 
-ving its Corners very ſharp pointed -and prickly, and 
” the other part which is oppoſite to thoſe two pointed 
» Horns is like a Purſe, of a greyiſh Colour. 


4 moſt amended, or improved.  Theyare mult 
: by Sced, we ſow them either in open Groun 


FT 


It requires the beſt Ground, or at leaſt that which is 
you only 
I 


or. elſe 


” in Furrows in ſtraight Rows upon well prepared Beds, 
- and this we do ſeveral times in the Year, beginning a- 
” bout the ſixteenth of 4-guſf, and finiſhing a Month af- 
| ter ; the firſt are fit to cut about the middle of October, 
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Wb Groom in Lent, and the laſt in! Rogation time 3 


thoſe which remain after Winter run up to Seex to-- 


* wards the end of ay, which we gather about the 


* middle of 7ure : When thay are once cut they ſpring. 
| up no-more as Sorrel does. All their Calture conſiſts: 
= in keeping them clear from Weeds, and if the Autumm 
- prove very dry, it is not amiſs to water them ſome- 
# times. They are never tranſplanted, no more than 
” Chervil, Creſſes, &c. © S170 
 - SKERRETS, area ſort of Roots propagated by Seed 

= and cultivated like other Roots, as is directed in the! 
- Month of March. £ 


STRAWBERRY Plants, as well the white as the red: 


4 and thoſe called Caprons, are propagated only by Run- 
© ners, which are produced by a kind of Thread or. 
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S$trivgs, which ſpringiog out of the body of the Plan | 
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and creeping alang-upon the Earth, eaſily enough take 
Root. at certain Joints: or Knots about a Foot diſtance 
one-from the other ; which Knots coming to take 
Roos; make new Plarts, which in two or three Months 
time are fit: to - be tranſplanted '; they are. placed 
three.or four--of them together to make what we 
call a Tuft; FRE: pts | | 4 

STRAWBERRIES : It is obſerv?d that a Plantation 
of them taken. out of the Woods, turns to better ac- 
count when tranſplanted, than one ſlipt off from the 
Garden. Stramberries. We plant them either in Feds 
 or-Horgters, both:which maſt be well prepared, amen- 
ded, and labour?d, and ſtirr'd up in one manner or 
Other : if it; be. dry or ſandy Ground, both the Beads 
and Boraers myſt be-ſunk a little lower than the Alley 
at:;Parh-ways, the. better to retain the Rain that falls, 
and: the Water we beſtow on them ; a contrary'courſe 
oy be taken, if we plant them in ſtrong, |heavy,. and 
at :Earth, that - is 'almoſt pure Clay, becauſe: ex- 
ceflive: Moiſture rots/the Roorzs : We place them nſual- 
ly.-nine or ten_ Inches aſunder, putting' two or.three 
Plants in one hole, which is made with a Planting- 
Sick; the beſt time to-plant them, is during the whole 
Month of ay, and: the beginning of June, that is to 
ſap; before the great Heat comes in z we may alſo 
plant them all:the Summer-ſeaſon in rainy Weather. 
leis: particularly requiſite to plant Nurſeries of them 
in A4y, and that in ſome place near the North quar- 
ter, the better to ſhelter them from the violent Heat 
of the Summer Sun; and then we plant them about 
three 'or' four: Inches aſunder : but when they arc 
grown big. enough there, we #74:/-plart them after- 
wards in September, in order to make Beds or Squares 
of them, according as we find occaſion to have a grea- 
ter.or leſs quantity of them. Their Culture conſiſts 
chiefly, * Firf#, in watering them well in dry Seaſons ; 
Kecopaly, in leaving but a moderate number. of Stems 


molt 
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moſt vigorous Shoors being enough:; la the Third place, 
in leaving but three or four S:rawberries of them that 
appeared firſt and neareſt the Srock, on every. Stem, 
and therefore we muſt pinch off all their other nu- 
merous Bloſſoms that grow out at the end of. thoſe 
that have. already bloſlom'd, or are ſtill in bloſſom, 
becauſe none but the firſt produce any. fair Straw- 
berries, ſcarce any of the laſt being ever known. to knit, 
- or come to any Perfefion, but when we are careful 
to pinch them off judiciovſly, we may be aſſured al- 
ways to have good Strawberries. I have already given 
Directions in the Works of the Month of February, 
how to raiſe haſting Strawberries. Curious \Perſons 
have uſually two Strawberries of two ſeveral Colours, 
viz. red and white, but they place them in ſeveral 
Beds, The great Enemy to Strawberry-Plantations, are 
"the Zors, which are great white Worms, that in the 
Months of May and June gnaw the Neck of their 
Roots, and ſo kill them : to prevent which, in thoſe 
Months we {þould carefully fearch every Day, under 
the Raots-of all the Strawberries that begin to wither, 
where we ſhall commonly find one of thoſe great Worms, 
which after they have done a miſchief to one, paſs on 
todo the like to other Srrawberry-Plants, and kill them 
in like manner. 

Strawberry. Plants bear very well the Year afjer 
their Planting, if planted in Lay, but yield very in- 
differently if not planted till Seprember after they are 
taker out of the Woods ; yet in the ſecond Year 
they bear wonderfully ; but that being paſt, they pro- 
duce very pitifully, and therefore 'tis ggod to renew 
them every two Years : It is likewiſe very conve- 
nient: to cut off every Year their old Tops, when the 
Strawberries are gone, which is commonly at the lat- 
ter end of July. The earlieſt Serawberries that ripen 
towards the end of ay, are thoſe that are planted 
by the fides of Sowrherns br Eaſtern Walls, and they 
Q 2 thar 
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thatfipen-laſF are ſuch as are planted in a Northern 
Expoſition. Fi 
"SVCCORT, See Enaive. 


i 


TIME js multiplied by Seed which is very ſmall, 
ſometimes we ſeparate thoſe Plants or Stems of it 
that prodnce ſeveral rooted Slips or Suckers, to replant 
_ Borders, for Time is ſeldom planted other- 
wile. FF 

*Fis an odoriferous Plant, which is multiplied as well 

by Szed as rooted Branches or Slips. A border of 
Time is a conſiderable and neceſſary Ornament in our 
Kuicynen-Garden. 
_ © TRIPE-MADAM, is propagated both by Seed, 
and cuttings or Slips, every Stem or Stock of it produ- 
cing ſeveral Arms, which being ſeparated and replan- 
ted, cafly take Roor again ; the Seed of it is grey, 
and longiſh, and almoſt of the ſhape of wht 7 real 
there grows a great deal of it upon every Seed-ſftalk, 
which runs up above one another like thoſe of Seed 
Carrots, &c. there are ſeven or eight of them in a 
fort of little open Cup, where they grow ripe, after 
the falling of a little yellow Flower inclining to an O- 
live Colour. h | 

It is one of our Salad Furnitures, uſed chiefly in 
the Spring when ?tis tender, a little of it ought to 
ſerve in the Summer, becauſe it is then too tough ; 
'tis multiplied both by Seed and Cuttings. 

TURNEPS are multiplied '\only by Seed which is al- 
moſt like that of Cabbage. 

They are not properly Kitchen-Garden Plants, but 
yet where they are ſpacious, they may be admitted 
into them. They are ſown very thick in Beds, ſome 
in March, and others in Auguſt ; we gather their 
Seed in July and Auguſt: Every body ſo well mos 

| tne 
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the uſe of them, that I need not ſay any more on 
this point, 

T ARR AGON' is one of the perfuming or ſpicy Fur- 
nitures of our Sallads, it is propagated: both by rooted 
Shps, and Seed ; it ſprings again ſeveral times after 
it is cut; it endures the 77mter, and needs but little 
watering in the dryeſt Weather in Summer ; when 
we plant it we muſt allow eight or nine Inches diſtance 
between Plane and Plant in the Beds ;, the beſt time 
to plant in, is in arch and April, which hinders not 
but that we may tranſplant it again in the Summer 
Seaſon. 


V 


VINES, of all ſorts whether white, red, &c, are 
multiplied by Layers, by hooked or bent Slips, and - 
eſpecially couched, and laſtly by grafting cleft-wiſe. ©: . 

VIOLET Plants, as well the double as . ſingle ſort, 
and of what Colour ſoever they be; though they pro- 
duce Seed in little reddiſh Shells. or. Husks, yet. are: 
multiplied only by the Shps they produce, each Plant or 
Stock of them growing inſenſibly into a great Taft, 
which is divided into ſeveral little ones, which being 
replanted, grow in time big enough to be likewiſe di- 
vided into others. 

VIOLETS, eſpecially the double ones, ſerve to make 
pretty Borders in our Ktchen-Gardens ; their Flowers 
make a very agreeable figure when they are artfully 

placed on the Superficies of Spring Sallads. Every bo- 
dy knows that they are propagated by Tufts, that is, - 
by dividing one great Zuft into ſeveral little ones, 
which likewilſe in time grow thick, and fit to be divi- 
ded into other little ones. 
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-WORMWOOD: is multiplied by Seed, which is 
of a.pretty odd figure, being a little beat inward in 
its ſmalleſt part, and a little open on the other end, 
which is bigger and rounder, and upon which there is 
a little black ſpot; its Colour is Yellowiſh at the big- 
gerend,. and its ſharper end enclines to black; its Seed 
is ſeldom uſed, becauſe it is very difficult to fan, being 
very light ; and therefore when we have need of pro- 
pagating Wormwood, we make ule rather of its Cuttings 
that are a little roored. | 

The Plams of this and all other Plaxts placed in 
Borders or Edgings, which are therefore called Border- 
plants, as of Time, Lavender, &c. are planted by a 
Line, and at the diſtance of two or three Inches, and 
five.or ſix Inches deep in the Ground. It is good 
to clip them evety Spring, and to renew them every 
two, Years, and' to take away their oldeſt and de- 
eayed Stocks ; their Seed is gathered about the Month 
eva ooh 
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Ghrdner's Kalendar, 


DireQing what is to be done in a 


K1TCHENG ara 


Every MonTH in the Y.EARZ 


With what / 


PRODUCTS 


We may have from our Gardens | in every. 
Month in the Year. 


AND: 


How to know if any thing be wanting, which" it 
ſhould be ſtock'd with in every Month. 


—— 


_— 


Works 1o be done in a fete Gen in the 
Month of January. 


RU NE all forts of Trees, whether Dwarf or 
Wall Trees, to prepare ſome of them to plant as 
ſoon as'ever the Ground ſhall be open after the hard 
Froſts, and the mielting of the Snow that cover'd it, - 
Make Trenches to plant Trees, dig Moulds to amend 
them; dig round the Feer either of T, rees over-luxurfant, 
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to cut off their thick Races, and by that means to make 
them fructifie,-or of ueh as-are infirm to #rim and 
redreſs them. P 

Make Hot-beds to ſow forward Coucumbers. and Sal. 
leds in, whether in Rows or little Furrows, or under 
Bells to make Skreens to cover thoſe Seeds igg caſe of of 
need. 

The firſt Hot:heds for Colter as alſo for Muk- 
mellons, are uſually made at the very beginning of the 
Month, and at the ſame time we may make Hot-beds 
for Muſhrooms.” | 

” Heat or force Aſparagus. F294, Wa 

Heat Beds of Sorrel, Patience, Borage, &c. 

Raiſe on Hot-beds, "Facinths, "Narciſſus? S of Conſt anti- 
nople, and ſome Tulips, CC. 

Pull down the Hor-beds of the laſt Year, to take 
= rotten Dung that compoſed them, aud lay it upon 

e Grounds we would amend or meliorate. 

"a apart ſome Moulds to have them at hand-to 
Prepare for the Hot-beds, alſo clear and cleanſe the 
places of the Hot-beds, in order to the making 'of new 
ONes. 

Tie up with Bands of Straw, the tops of the Leaves 
of long Lettuce which have not cabbaged, to make them 
cabbage, or. at leaſt to white them when they are 
Ke 13.4g 6 enough for it. 

Raiſe ſome Srrawberries upon Hot- beds, to have them 
ripein April and May. ... "Pp 

Dung Fig Trees in order to have early Fi ios. 

- And in fine, advance the doing by little and little, 
. allthat the Spring Seaſon is wont to do, with an EX- 

'traordinary expedition. 

Plant '7rees in Baskets, pot arid caſe Fig Trees; _y 
Vine and Fig Tree Branches, clear your Trees of | 
if troubled with it, which is done beſt in rainy Wea 
ther. with the back of 2 Knife or ſome ſuch _ 
ment. - ©: 
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But it: would be to little purpoſe to know what to 
do, without being informed how to do it, 'and there- 
fore for your Inſtruttion in Priming, I refer you to 
the fourth Book, in which, my having treated through- 
ly on that ſubject, may excuſe me from ſpeaking any 
more ot now: . 

AS the way of making  Hot-beds, firſt .you 
mulſt' know they are to be made only with long Horſe- - 
dung, or Mule-dung, which is to' be either all .new, 
or mixed with a third part at moſt of old, provi- 
ded it be dry, and notrotten, for that which is rotten 
IS not at all proper to make Hot-beds, no more than 


the Dung of Oxen, Cows, Hoggs, &c: as well becauſe 


it has little or no Hear, as becauſe ordinarily theſe 
kinds of rotten Durg are accompanied with an unplea- 
ſing ſmell, that infetts the Plants raiſed upon ſuch Beds, 
and givesthem a ſcurvy taſte. 

By new long Duvg is to be underſtood, that which 
is taken from under the Horſes, and has ſerved them 
for Litter one night, or two at moſt. 

By long old Dwrg, is meant that which has been 
piled : up ever ſince it was new, in a dry place, 
where it has lain all Summer, to be ready to be-uſed, 
either to make coverings for Fig 1rees, Artichoaks, 
Endive, &c. againſt the Winter Cold, or to make 
Hot-beds after the ordinary manner, which is thus 
performed. _ | 

After we have marked ont, and proportioned the 
place where the Bed is to be, and marked out likewiſe 
with a Cord or with Stakes of what breadth it muſt be, 
there muſt be brought a rank of Baskets full of long 
Dung, one at the tail of another, beginning the rank 
or row where the Bed is to end; which done, the 
Gardner begins to work where the- rank. of Baskets 
ends that ſo the Dwg, not being intangled with any 
thing lying upon it, may more caſfily and handſomly 
be wrought into the Bed, Then the Gardner. takes 
up this Davg with a Fork, and if he be any thing - 

| y 
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dy, places it ſo neatly and tightly in laying every lay- 
er of his Bed, that all the Straw-ends of the Dung are 
turned inwards; and -what remains, ſerves to make a 
kind of Back, or Fence on the outſide. . The firſt Layer 
being thus compleated  exattly to the bredth that is 
marked out, which is commonly of about four Foot ; 
and to ſuch a length as is thought fit, the Gardrer 
procteds to lay theſecond, third, &c., beating them 
with the back of his Fork, or elſe treading them with 
his Feet, to ſee if there be any defe@t ; becauſe the 
Bed muſt be equally ſtuff*d every where, ſo that no 
one part may not be leſs ſtrong of Dung than another ; 
which being done, he continues it tothe defign'd length, 
proportionating it ſtill by Layers, till the Bed reach 
the length, breadth and heighth it ſhould have ; 
which heighth is of between two or three Foot when 
it is firſt made, for it will fink a full Foot when it is 
ſetled. 

In the ſecond place, There are other Hor-Beds which 
are to ſerve for Muſhrooms in all the Seaſons 'of the 
Year, and ſuch may be made every Month, tho?. they 
act not till about three Months after they are made ; 
and that is, when all their great heat being quite ſpent, 
they are grown mouldy within : This ſort of Beas are 
made in a new, ſandy Ground. in which is firſt made 
a Trench of about ſix Inches deep 3 then we cover them 
with a Zayer of about two or three Inches thick of 
the ſame Earth ; they are raiſed in form of an Afs's 
Back, and over the covering of Earth we lay another 
of five or fix Inches of long dry Dung, which ſerves 
in Winter to* ſhelter the 4ſhrooms from the Froſt, 
which deſtroys them ; and - in-the Summer, . from . 
the great Heats that broil them 3 and likewiſe to 
prevent the fame miſchievous effefts of the ſame ex- 
ceſſive Heat, we further take care to water theſeyſp- 
r00m-beds twice or thrice a Week. + $7108 

Ax for the breadth of Zot-beds, 1t ſhould: be - all 

4 : ; 10Tks 
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ſorts of them of about four Foot, and their heighth 
mult be of between two and three when they are firſt 
made, becauſe they ſink afterward a full Foot, when 
once the great Heat is paſt :- As to the length, that 
11s to be regulated by the quantity of Dung we have 
to make them with ; ſo that according to that, we 
make of them ſeveral lengths: But in heighth and 
breadth, all Beds ſhould be as near as may be alike 
proportioned. 5 
But before we ſow or replant any thing whatſoever 
' upon any new made Hor-beds, the firſtPrecaution we 
- muſt obſerve, is, To ſtay fix or ſeven Days, and 
ſometimes ten or twelve, to give the Bed Time firſt 
to Heat ; and afterwards, to give Time for that 
Heat which is very violent, to abate conſiderably : 
this abatement appears when the whole Bed is ſunk, 
and when thruſting down our Hand into the ould, 
we perceive in it but a moderate Heat: Then it is 
we are to begin handſomly to ſhape out and adjuſt 
the Mould; for which purpoſe, the Gardner muft 
make uſe of a Board of a Foot broad, which he places 
upon the ſides of the Bed, about two Inches from 
the edge; and joining cloſe to the ould ; and having 
thus placed it, he endeavours to keep it firm and tight, 
as well with his Left-Hand and Knee, as with the 
ſtrength of his whole Body ; and then with his Right- 
Hand he begins at one end to preſs down the 24ould 
againſt the Board, ſo hard, til} he brings it to ſo 
firm a conſiſtence, that how light and looſe ſoever ir 
were before of its own nature, yet it may be able 
to keep up it ſelf alone when the Board is taken 
away, as well as if it were a ſolid Body. When the 
Mould is thus adjuſted to the whole length of the 
Board, then he removes the Board to another place, 
and fo continues till he has performed the ſame ope- 
ration on all fides of the Bea : And if the Board 
be a little longer, and conſequently a little morg.an- 
weildy than ordinary, then there muſt be two or three 
| 7 : perſons 
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perſons joyn together to work in the ſame manner, 

' and at the ſame time, to adjuſt this Afould; or if the 
Gard ner be all alone, he muſt keep the Board tight 
with ſome Pins faſtened in the ſides of the Dung- 
Bed already adjuſted ; and when the thing is done, 
the Afoxld ſhall have at leaſt a full half Foot extent 
leſs on every ſide, than the lower part of the Bed; 
and 1n its oblong ſquare figure, appear as even as 
if it were a Bed formed on the plain Ground : Af- 
ter which the Beds are to be employed for thoſe 
occaſions that firſt 'obliged us to make them. All 
things in them would either periſh, or be much 'en- 
damaged, if we /owed or planted in them ſooner, or 
if we ſhould delay our doing it any longer. The 
Heat of the Bed, -may laſt in a condition to be able 
to perform well its effefts for about ten or twelve - 
days, after it is ſown or planted, but when that time 
is paſt, if we perceive the Bed to be too much cooled, 
we muſt renew the Heart with ſome new long Dung, 
or freſh warm Litter apply*'d round about it, both 
to recruit the heat, and to maintain it afterwards 
in that good temper in which it ſhould be, and in 
which it was before, when we begun to /ow and 
plant there ; ſo that the Plants inſtead of waſting, a- 
' way or periſhing there, they may encreaſe and thrive 
vilibly,as they ſhould do. It is not ſo very needfal to tell 
you that when a Man has two Beds next one another, 
one recruiting of Heat will ſerve for both, becauſe 
there's no body but knows it z but. it is good to know 
that this recruiting of Heat between two Beds, ſhould 
not be by a great deal ſo ſtrong as when there is 
but one; for the ordinary interval or ſpace left be- 
tween two Beds for the path being about . the 
breadth of one full Foot, a little D«2g will ſerve 
to fill it up; and that new Heat is reciprocally 
maintained in it's vigour by the neighbourhood 
of the two Beds that border on each fide upon 
it but when there is but one Bed, 07 Een of 
ung 
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Dung for a new Heat, muſt be at leaſt two Foot 
broad all along the whole length of the Bed, and to 
its full heighth, and many times it muſt be higher than 
that. | 

When we are to renew the Heat, it is not always 
neceſlary to make an application of new Dung, it be- 
ing many times ſufficient to ſtir that at the bottom 
upwards, which we laſt applyed, and which needs it, 
provided it be not too much rotted ; which ſtirring 
of it is enough to renew the Heat for eight or ten 
_ days longer : And there is no need of applying any 

new Dung, but when by the rotting of all the laſt, 
_ or of at leaſt a good part of it, we find it to be no 
longer fit to yield that heat which is neceſſary to thoſe . 
Plants that are raiſed in Hot-beds, 

If they are Aſparagus, or Strawberries, which we 
bave taken out of their cold Beds, and replanted in hot 
ones, and there be any apprehenſion of Cold, we 
muſt carefully cover them with Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs- 
Frames, and to hinder the Froſt from penetrating e- 
ven them, and ſpoiling what is underneath them, we 
uſe beſides to cover them with Skreens of dry long 
Dung, or Litter, or Straw, which we put over the 
Glaſs Bells, or Glaſs Frames; and Plants never fail to 
produce upon BHeas thus accommodated and maintain- 
ed in a due heat, by ſuch recruitings renewed from 
time to time. 

This manner of proceeding is good and commodious 
enongh for Sorrel, becauſe being animated by the mo- 
derate heat of the Hor-bed, it ſprings up there for 
ſome fifteen days time, juſt as it does when it grows 
in naked Ground in the Month of 24ay, and after- 
wards dies ; but it is not ſo good for Aſparagss, be- 
' cauſe they, when they are pulPd wp and replanfted, 
never produce ſuch fine Shoots, as when they are dung- 
ea and heat on the naked Ground. 

It follows then, that the beſt method for 4ſpara- 


gas, and eyen for Sorrel too, is to take up for' about 
wo 
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two' Foot deep all the Earth in the Paths between two 
cold Beds, (which Paths ſhould be a full Foot broad ) 
and fill them up afterwards with Jong warm Duzg, to 
heat the neighb*ring Earth; and if it be for 4ſparggwe, 
to cover the whole cold Bed with the ſame Dung, to 
help to warm the Earth; and when the Aſparagus be- 
gin to ſprout, we put Bells upon each Plant, or elſe 
cover the whole Bed with Glaſs Frames : after which, 
the Heat of thoſe Paths muſt be renewed, by ſtirring 
them the bottom vpward, or by renewing from time 
to time an application of freſh Dung, covering beſides 
the Bells or Glaſs Frames with dry long Dung, or 
Skreens of Straw, or ſuch like matter, for the reaſons 
above expreſſed, when we were treating of Aſparagus 
and Sorrel in Hot-beds, The Aſparagus-Plants being 
thus warmed, and feeling under thoſe Bells or Glaſs- 
Frames an Air as comfortable as in April. or May, they 
produce Shoots that are red at firſt coming up, but 
which afterward turn green and long, like thoſe which 
Nature it ſelf produces. in warm and temperate Sea- 
ſons. The only inconvenience of thoſe artificial Heat- 
ings, is, that becauſe they muſt be very violent to pene- 
trate a cold Earth, they dry up and ſpoil thoſe Plants ; 
ſo that ſuch. 4ſparagws, inſtead of continuing fifteen 
Years together to bear well, as otherwiſe they do, 
never ſpring kindly afterward ; and though they be ler 
alone two or three Years after their firſt heating, yet 
at moſt areable to endure hut one more. | 

The Strawberries which are forced on Hot-beds be- 
gin to put out their Shoots in Faruary, and flower in 
February and March, and yield their Fruit in Aﬀ8:/ 
and May ; the beſt method of raiſing them is to put 
them in September in a tolerable good light Earth, and 
afterwards to- plant them in Hot-beds .in December ; 
they may alſo be planted in Hor-beds without potting 
at all in the Month of March ; their Runners, and ſome 
of their Leaves, muſt be taken off, if they have too ma- 
ny ; the Earib in their Pots muſt be always kept _ 
an 
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and 2 little moiſt ; and if there happens any exceſſive 
 Heets in ſome days of March or April, they muſt have 
2 little Air given them towards the North, and they 
muſt Be covered a-Nights, 

.. To have little Sallads of Lettuce to cut, mixed with 
Chervil Creſſes, &c. with Furnitures of int, Tarra- 
ov, &c. and to have Radjſhes, &c. we make ſuch 
Hot-beas as 1 have direted, and we ſteep in Water, 
about 24 Hours, a little Bag of Lettuce Seed ; after 
' which time we take it out, and hang it in a Chimney- 
corner, or in ſome other place where the Froſt can- 
not reach it ; and the Seed ſo wetted, drains it ſelf from 
the Water, and heats in ſuch a meaſure, that it ſprouts ; 
and then after we have made in Hor-beds ſome little 
Furrows of about two Inches deep, and about as much 
broad, with a little Stick that we draw hard over 
Mould, we ſow that ſprouted Seed in thoſe Furrows 
ſathick that it covers all the bottom of the Furrows : 
there muſt be a French Buſhel, ar twenty Pound 
weight Engliſh, to ſow a Bea of fourteen Fathoms long, 
and of four broad; and when it is ſown, we cover it: 
with a little Mould, caſt upon it lightly with the 
Hand, and each Caſt of the Hand dexterouſly per- 
formed ſhould cover a Furrow as much as it needs ; 
which done, we put ſome Bel/s or long Straw over 
them, to hinder the Birds from eating them, and the 
Heat from evaporating, or the Froſt by chilling it, 
fram deſtroying the Seed ; we take away the Straw, 
when at the end of five or ſix Days the Seeas begin to 
ſpring well and at length, ten or twelve Days after it 
is @mmonly high enaugh to be cut with a Knife, and 
ts in Sallads,. that is to be underſtood, if the Ice 


and Snow, and even the Heat of the Bed be not too ex- 
ceſſive. We take the ſame courſe with Chereil, and 
» Creſſes, ſave only that they muſt be ſown without 
 ſteeping their Seeds. 


as 
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As for Mint, Tarragon, Cives, and other Furnitures 
of Sallads, they are planted on the Hor-beds in the 
ſame manner as on the cold one. | T 

As for Raddiſhes we ſeldom ſteep them to gaake 
them ſprout,. the Skins of their Seed being ſo ten- 
der, that in leſs than a days tinie they would be all 
melted to a Pap. | 

I have directed *how to ſow Radaiſbes in the Works 
of November, where we treat of preparing the Pro- 
vidions we wonld have from our Gardens in Fanuary, 
February, and March. 

It is convenient to ſow in the beginning. of this 
Month, or even in November and December, a Hot- 
bed of Parſley, to ſupply us with freſh in the Spring 
time, to ſerye us ?cill that we ſhould ſow .in naked 
Earth at the end of February, be grown to its Per- 
fetion. 

To lay the Branches, or Slips of Vines, Gooſeberry, 
and Curran Buſhes to take Root, we need only couch, 
or lay down their Branches into the Earth, and cover 
them in the middle with Earth, to the heighth of 
five or ſix Inches, which are to remain in that condi- 
tion *till the Month of November following, when ha- 
ving taken Roor, we take them up, that is, ſeparate 
them from the Tree, and plant them where we have 
occaſion. for them. | 

To circumpoſe Trees, by planting them in Baskee-s, 
Pots, and Boxes or Caſes, we firſt fill half way with 
Earth thoſe Bakers, Pots, or Boxes, and then having 
pruned and tnim'd the Trees as I have direted in the 
treatiſe of Plantations, we plant them, ſinking the 
Bagkets or Pots quite into the Earth, but leaving the 
Boxes or Caſes above Ground. 


. 


The way of potting the bulbous Root Tuberenſes, 
Fanguils, Narciſſus's of Conſtantinople, &c. is firſt to 
put them into Pots, and then to put thoſe Pors'into 
Hat: beds, covering thoſe Beds carefully with Glaſs 
Frames, Bells, Straw Skreens. ©c. 


To 
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To warm or force Fig Trees, we m uſt have ſome in 
Boxes or Caſes, for which we make in 7annary, a deaf 

' Hot-bea, (being a Hot-bed made in a hollow. dug into 
the*®Earth, and raiſed only even with its ſurface ) and 
place the Boxes upon it. Then muſt we have ſome 
ſquare Glaſs Frames about fix or ſeven Foot high, 
which muſt be apply d againſt a Wal] expos'd to a 
Southern Aſpect ; by which the Dung in the Hor-bed 
frementing into a Heat warms the Earth in the Box, 
and by conſequence makes the Fig-Tree ſprout : That 
Bed is to be put into a new Ferment when there is 

_ occaſion, and great care muſt be taken to cover thoſe 
Glaſs Frames cloſe, that no Cold may get within 

them. 

During the whole Month of Fanzary, we continue 
to ſow upon Hor-beds under Bells, Lertuces to be re- 
planted as 1 have directed in the Works of December ; 
as allo to replant them under Bells, as well to ſerve 
in the Nurſery as in the places they were deſign'd for ; 
and as to the Seeds when ſown, we may forbear -co- 
vering them with Movld if we pleaſe, it being enough 
to pat them with the flat of our Hands upon the Beds, 
to preſs the Mould cloſe about them ; we uſe the ſame 
method with Pur/lain ſown under Zels, for we can 
ſcarce throw too little Mould upon thoſe Seeds to co- 
ver them. 

To have ſome fine little Zerr aces for ſallading, we 
muſt ſow under Be/!s ſome of the bright curled ſort, 
and ſtay 'till it has ſhot forth two Leaves before we 
gather it : The S-eds of thoſe Lerruces muſt be ſown 
thin, that the Planzs may grow tall ; and if we ſee 
them come up too thick, we muſt thin them : The 
choicelt ſort of Lereuce for the Spring Seaſon, are the 
curled, fair, or bright Lerexce, the ſhort Let:uce, and 
abbve all the Shell- Lettuce, &c. We alſo ſow ſome 
under Bells, to replant again, Zorage, Bugloſs, and 
Arach or Orage, LENS 


R | _ Produdtts 
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ProduQts that we may have from our Gardens 
in the Month of January. 


Eſides the good Pears following, viz. Leſchaſſe- 
ries, Ambrets, Thorn Pears, St. Germains, ary © 
Martins, Virgoulees, and Winter Bon Cretiens, &&C.- 
and theſe good - Apples, viz. Calvils, Pippins, Apis's, 


- Curpenau's, or ſhort-ſtalkd Apples, Fennellits, or Fen- 


nel- Apples, &c. And laſtly beſides ſome forts of 
Grapes, as the ordinary ſcat, the long /1uſcat, the 
Chaſſelas, &c. every Perſon may have Artichoaks, &c. 

All ſorts of Roots, as Beet-raves, or Rea- Beet-Roots, 


Scorzoneras,, Carrots, Parſnips, Common Salſifies, or 


Goats-beard, Taurneps, &c. 
Spaniſh Cardons, and Chards of 4rtichoaks whitened. 
Cellery whitened. 

Macedonian Parſley, or Alliſanders whitened. 

Fennel, Anis, and Endive, as well ghat which is 
called the white, as that which is called wild, or 
Saccory. | 

 Collyflowers, &c. All theſe things muſt have been . 
bronght into the Conſervatory in the Months of -/Vo- 
wember, and December, and ordered as I have direfted 
in ſpeaking of the Works to be done in thoſe two 

Months. - 

- Beſides which we have alſo Parcalers, Milan, and 
bright or large ſided Cabbages. 

Theſe ſorts of Cabbages are not carryed into the 
Conſervatory ; on the contrary, they muſt be-Froſt- 
bitten in the open Air, to make them tender and de- 
licate. | 
j- We may alſo have ſome Citruls,or Pumpions,and ſome 
Portrons, or flat Pompions by the help of a Conſervatory: 
:; We may alſo. have pickled Cucumbers, pickled Pur- 
lay, pickled Iuſhrooms, and pickled Capucin Capers, 
or Naſturces. | 


We 
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We may have Onions, Garlick, and Shallots, out of 
the Conſervatory. 

With Leeks, Ciboules, Burnet, Cheruil, Parſley, 
and Allelyja or Wood-ſorrel, &c. | 

Alſo very good reddiſh green Aſparagus, which 
are. better than thoſe that grow naturally in April, and 

the Month of ay. | 
And by the help of Hor-beds, or heated Path-ways, we 
may have very fine Sorrel, as well of the round as the 
long ſort, and little Sallads of Lerzwce to cut, with 
their Furniture of 24int, Tarragon, Garden-Creſſes, 
tender Cbervil, Parſley, Borage, Bugloſs, &c. 

We may likewiſe have little Radaiſhes upon Hot- 
beds, provided the abundance of Snow, and the rigour 
of the Froſts be not ſo ſeverely great, that we cannot 
ſo much as for a few Hours in a Day uncover the 
Beds on which they are, nor give them any new re- 
cruits of Heat, without which all that is planted 
of this ſort on FHor-beds, is ſubje&t to grow yellow 
and come to nothing. « 

Likewiſe we may have Muſhrooms upon Hot-beds 
made on purpole for that effeft, and which are kept - 
carefully cover'd with long dry Dare, to prevent the . 
hard -Froſts from ſpoiling them. - | 

Nor have we naturally but few Flowers, except 
Lawrel-time, and $2ow-drops, but by the help of Hot- 
beds we may have ſome lingle Anemores, Winter 
Narciſſus's, and Narciſſus of Conſtantinople, Crocuſes, 
&c. but.we have now Laurss Roſe-Leaves to garniſh 
the Diſhes we ſerve up to Table. | 
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How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be flock d with in 
the Month of January. 

- 


T is no inconſiderable thing to underſtand certain- 
ly, not only what Proviſions a Kitchen-Garden well 
maintained and ordered may furniſh us with every 
Month in the Year, but likewiſe what Works are to be 
done there every Seaſon by an able Gardner ; but yet 
that is not enough to make a Gentleman ſo knowing 
as to be able to give himſelf the pleaſure to judge cer- 
tainly by viewing his Xitchen-Garden, whether 1t be 
ſo well ſtock'd as to want nothing that it ſhould have. 
For in fine, we muſt not expeCtt always actually to 
find in it all Advantages for which we are beholden 
to Gardenss We know indeed that it ſhould bring 
forth a Proviſion for the whole Year, but we know 
very well too that it does not bring forth all Days in 
the Year ; for Example, In the Winter Months we 
hardly ſee in it any of its Produftions, the moſt part 
of them being carried out, and laid up in Sore-hoxſes, 
and Conſervatories, And beſides, among, the Plarts 
| that are to be ſeen in it at other times, how many of 


them are there which have not attained to their Per- . 


fection, which yet ought to make a Figure in this Gar- 
den, tho? they require perhaps two or three, or per- 
haps five or fix Months time to arrive at it ? Thus it 
15 in the beginning of the Spring, with all Zegumes, or | 
eatable Plants, and green things ; and thus it is too in 
the Summer, with the principal Fruirs of other Sea- 
{ons ; upon which conſiderations, I thought it not im- 
pertinent, nor unuſeful, to ſhew yet a little more par- 
ticftarly, wherein the excellency and accompliſhment 
of a Kitchen-Garden does conſiſt, judging of it according 

[0 
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to the proportion of what we ought to find every time 
we go into it. | 
I will begin with the Month of 7ammary, in which we 
ought to be very well ſatisfied with the Garden in 
queſtion, if we find in it a reaſonable quantity of Wir- 
ter Lettuces planted jn Borders by Walls, and cover'd 
with lowg Straw, or Siraw Skreens ; and likewiſeif we 
figd in it ſome ſquares of Arrichoaks, and Beet-chards 
wel] cover'd with long Dang, with the like Proviſion 
of Cellery, Endive, common- Parſley, and A4acedonian 
Parſley, or Aliſanders, &c. and order'd after the ſame 
manner : And in the third place, ſome Winter Cab-= 
bages, Cibouls, Sorrel, and Sallad Furnitures, and if 
theſe two laſt be ſhzIter?d with ſome ſort of covering ; 
and in the fourth place, if there be ſome ſquares of 
Aſparagus without any other Artifice than what is uſed 
to warm and force them in their cold Beas, as I do 
and have begun to do in the Months of November and 
December, all other Kitchen-plants muſt be houſed and 
laid up, as Roots, Onions, Cardons, Artichoaks, Colly- 
flowers, &c. In the fifth place, we may be content 
if we find the Fig-Trees well cover'd, all places where 
Trees ſhould be well filPd up with Trees, or at leaſt 
with holes dig'd, and Trenches prepared ready for 
planting them, or the Roors of thoſe that begin to lan- 
 guifh bared and laid open, in order to their cure: 
Sixthly, if we ſee Men buſfie in clearing the Fruit-Trees 
from Moſs, and Other Filth that ſpoils them ; and if 
over and above that, we find there any Hor-beds for 
the Novelties of the Spring time, ſuch as are Strawber- 
ries, Radaiſhes, little Sallads, Peas, Beans, cabbage-Lettu- 
ces, Parſley, Cucumbers, and Muk-mellon Plantations, 
&c. if we likewiſe find ſome Fig Trees and ſome 0- 
_ therTrees forced, and advanced by artificial warmth ; 
what then ought we not to ſay in praiſe of the Gar- 
dner, eſpecially if we find the Walks and Alleys kept 
neat and clean, and no Garden Tools and Utenkils 
any where negleQed: - | F 
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Having told you what ſhould compoſe the Beauty 
of a Kitchen-Garden in the Month of Fanuary, 'I think 
it needleſs to add any deſcription of what makes it im- 
perfeCt and diſagreeable, as well in that Month, asin 
all the reſt of which I ſhall afterwards treat, becauſe 
any body may eaſily diſcern of himſelf, that it is juſt 
the reverſe of what I have now ſpecified, that is to ſay, 
2 want of any thing that ſhould be in it ; Negligence 
and Sloyenlineſs being look'd upon as the Monſters” of 
a Kitchen-Garden. 


ar 


Works to be done in February. 


N this Month we continue the ſame works: we 
L were doing in the laſt, viz. 

Now we apply our ſelves to manuring the Ground if 
the Froſt permits, and about the end*of the Month, or 
rather towards 44d-March, or later, that is towards 
Atid- April, we ſow in the naked Ground thoſe things 
that are long a rearing as for Example, all ſorts of 
Roots, viz. Carrotts, Parſnips, Chervils or Skirrets, Bect- 
Raves, or Read-Beet- Roots, Scorz,oneres, and above all, 
Parſley Roots. 

. Fow ' now alſo Onions, Leeks, Cibouls, Sorrel, 
Haſting Peas, Garden or Marſh-Beans, Wild Endjve, or 
- Saccory, and Burnet.” * | 

If we. have. any Shell- Lertuces that were ſown in Au- 
tumn laſt, in ſome well ſhelter'd place we:now re- 
plant them on }ZHor-ZBeds under Bells, to make them 
Cabbage betimes. And particularly we take care to 
replant on tnem ſome of the CaurPd Bright Lettwces, 
which we ſowed laſt Month, becauſe they turn to bet- 
ter account than others, "6 

Begin at the latter end of the Month to ſow 
a Itle green Pur/1ain under Sells, the Red, or a: 

en 
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© den ſort being too delicate or tender- to be ſown: be- 


. fore March. 

Replant C acumbers and Ausk- mellons, if you 
\ have arly big enough, and that upon a Hot-Bed, Jin 
ſome place well ſhelter'd either by Walls, Straw, or 
| Reed Hedges, or ſome other Invention to keep off 
the Wind. | 

We alſo ſow towards the end of the Month, our 
Annual Flowers, in order to replant them again at the 
latter end of April, and the beginning of May. 

Sow alſo your firſt Cabbages. 

Begin 'to Graft all ſorts of Trees in the Cleft, 
prune and plant them ; plant alſo Yes, and about 
Mid- February, if the Weather” be any thing fair, is 
the proper time to begin all ſorts of Works. 

Now make the 'Hot-beds which you- have occaſion - 
to make uſe of for Radaifhes, little Sallets, and to raiſe 
_ things which we are to replant again-in the. Cold 
Seas. 

Take.ccare to: maintain the neceſſary heat” about 
your A/paragus, and'to gather thoſe that are 60d; 

Continue to plant Frees when the Weather and the 
Soil will Ry 


Proviſions and Produtts of February. 


H E Weather uſually begins to-grow a little mil- 

der this Month, fo that as to Flowers, we may 

now y Datordity by the favour of a good Shelter and a 

good Expoſition, have of all thoſe ſorts which Itofd 

you in my Diſcourſe of the Products of the laſt Manth 

might be raiſed by forcing on. Hot ' Beds. Beſides 

. which, we may have ſome Primroſes, and the heat of 

the Hot Beds may even produce us ſome 7; ulips, 
Totus Albns's: 

But in reſpeCt of Xitchen-plants, we have as yet 0 ON- 


ly thoſe things which we have before mentianed 3 
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_ that is to'ſay, we continue to ſpend the Stock we have 
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in the Conſervatory or Store-houſe ; and what we 
raiſe by the aſliſtance of Hor-Beds, and artificial heat- 
ings, as little Salets, Sorrel, Raddiſhes, Aſparagns, &c. 


Flow to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in. it, which it ſhould be ſlack'd with in 
the Month of February. 


. FF towards the latter end of this Month, the Weather 


Ac; appear pretty temperate, and there happen ſo con- 
ſiderable;a Thaw as to--promiſe an end of the great 
Cold, our Gard'ners ſhould then begin to dig and ma- 
nure he Squares and; the Counter - Borders, prepare 
the Gold. Beas, ſow thoſe ſorts of Seeds that are lovg 
coming : vps; as -Parſly, ; Onions, . Cibows; Leeks, . &c. 
They muſt likewiſe now earneſtly mind the pruning 
of Trees;,as well-Dwarfs, as Wall-Trees, and. palliſade 
or nail pp theſe laſt for the firſt time, and particularly 


They. muſt take care to make Hot-Beds for the replant- 


ing of Muſk: melons and Cucumbers, and for little 
Sallets, Raaaiſhes, Cabbage- Lettuces, &c. 


. 
——— ——  ——_ —  —— P_Y 


ti: 142. : Forks to be done in March. 


..T. the beginning of this Month, 'it appears who 
+ 4 are the Gard*ners: that have been idle, by their 
not furniſhing us with. any thing with the: diligent 
and $kilfu} ones ſupply us with; and by their, having 
neglected to ſow their Grounds, which lie for the;molt 
part as. yet unſown, tho? the Weather - have been fa- 
Yourable for it. ry 

. Good. Gardners ought to cover, with Mold, the 
Cold Beds which they have ſown jth their dehgned. 
747 ' $0 | Seeds, 
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Seeds, for fear the waterings and great Rains ſhould 
beat dawn the Earth too much, and render its Super- 
ficies too hard for the Seeds to pierce and ſhoot 
through ; they ſhould alſo - bank up their Cold Beds 
tightly with a Rake, that ſo the Rain-water, or that 
of their waterings may keep in them, and not run out 
of them into the Paths. 

About A4id-March at furtheſt, make the . Ht 
Beds in which you are to replant the ear]ieſt fusk- 
melons. 

Sow in the naked Earth, in ſome well ſhelter'd 
place, all thoſe things which you are to plant again in 
the like; as for Example, both our Spring Lettuce, 
and that which you are to replant again at the latter 
end of April and at the beginning of ay, viz. the 
Curl'd Bright Lettuce, and the Royal, and Bellegarde 
Lettuce, the Perpignon Lettuce which is greeniſh, the 
Alf ange, the Chicons, and the Green, Red and Bright 
Genua Leituces are near two Months on the Ground, 
before they: grow big enough to be replanted. Sow 
alſo C abbager for: the latter Seaſon, and Collyflowers 
to plant them in their proper places, about the end 
of April and beginning of ay ; *and if they come 
up too thick, take out ſome, and replant: them in a 
Nurſery, to make them grow. bigger, &c.. | 

Sow Raaiſhes in the naked Earth, among -all the 
other Seeds that you are ſowing, becauſe they do no 
harm there. |; | 

Sow Arach, or Orage, in the naked Earth. 

About A41d-Aarch, ſow Citruls or Pompions upon 
hot-Beds, to replant in the beginning of day. 

Make an end of pruning and planting during 
the courſe of this Month, of all Garden-Trees, and 


alſo of Gooſeberry, Curran, and Raſpberry ſhrubs,” &C. | 
It 1s very convenient to delay the: pruning of vigorous: * 


Trees till they begin to ſprout, as well to let-them 
ſpend their firſt Strength, as to prevent loſing-any of 


their Fruit Buds which we cannot *till then _ 
and 
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and which come to their perfection in the Spring- 
Seaſon. - 

Take up at the | beginning of the Month, with 
Mold and all, the [plantation of Strawberries, which 
you had in the Nurſery, to form Cold Beds and Squares 
of them to remain and to refurniſh thoſe where there 
want any. 

Sow ſome Seed of Pierce-pierre or Garden Samphire 
| in ſome tub of Earth, or in the naked Ground in ſome 
ſhelter'd place. 

Sow a third time a few more Peas, of the, great 
ſquare ſort. 

At the very beginning of the Month, ſow a lit- 
tle quantity of Endive very thin, to have ſome of 1 it 
whited"about Mid-ſummer, 

Towards the end of the Month, or at the beginning 
of April, ſow a little Celery in the, naked Earth, 
to have ſome late in the Months of Auguſt and Septem- 
ber. - Celery is commonly almoſt a Month a coming 
up; and we ſow a little of it at the ſame time on a 
Hot-Bed, in order to have ſome of it early. 

Begin. now to uncover a little your Artichoakgs,but we 
ſeldom-/begin to manure then, ill the full Moon of 
March be paſt, which is generally very dangerous both 
to them and to the: Figg-rrees, which laſt muſt not 
yet be- quite uncover'd, it | being enough to do it 
half way, at the ſame:time we take off all their dead 
Wood and Branches, whether killed by the Froſt, or 

* by any other means. 

About the middle of arch, or before, if the wea- 
the be mild, . begin to ſow ſome Red or 'Golden Pur- 
ſlain'upon hoe beds under Bells, and continue ſtil] to 
ſow of the-Greer ſort. 

'We replant fn their fixt places common Cabbages 
and "ilan Cabbages, 'which you ſhould take care to 
have ready in your N#rſcry,; from the beginning of No- 
weaſey _— paſty In Los well E OE place, but 

294; replant 
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' replant none of 'thoſe- that begin to mount, that is, $: 
- to run up their Stalks, as if they weregoing to Seed. - A 
Plant the Aſparagus Squares which you have occaſion 
for, to which purpoſe make- choice of a fine Plan- 
tation of one years growth, or elſe of one of two. 

The way to plant Aſparagus is, to place two or 
three Plants of them together, and neatly to ſpread 
out their Roots without cutting them but very little, 
and then cover them with a layer of Earth of two 
or three Inches thick, to plant thoſe Tufts Checquer- 
_ at a Foot and a half's diſtance one from the 
other. 

This Cold Bed ſhovid generally be full four Foot 
broad, that there may be room enough for three | 

' ranks of them. But if you deſign to force any of them = 
* by heat in Winter, you muſt make "the cold Beds but. 
three Foot broad, and obſerve if the Ground be 
dry, to lay the Bed hollow within the Earth with 
a good Spade, and by that means raiſe the Paths 
Arch-wiſe, making uſe of the Soil that comes out of 
it, to cover 2gain by little and little,. and year by 
year, the Plantation as it grows ſtronger, and riſes 
out of the Ground. Burt if it be in a maiſt Ground, 
and very cool, it is better not to make the Bed ſo low 
nor-hollow, but on the contrary to keeps it a little 
higher than the Paths; that the Winter ' waters may 
deſcend out of it into them, and' may 'not rot the 
Plants, to which nothing is more dangerous than too 
much wet. | | = _ 

Aſparagus both old and young muſt be carefully * 
howed or cleared of Weeds, and in this Month of 
March, before they appear above Ground, you muſt 
afford them a little manuring, by turning up the 
Earth to the depth of half a Foot about them, to give: 
the young A/paragus the more liberty to ſhoot up. 

At the beginning of the Month it will be time to 
replant what you have a mind ſhould. run to Seed, viz. 
Leeks and Ory0ns, and eſpecially the white ſort, _ 

O 
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' of Garlick, Cloves and Seeds of Shalots, white Cab- 
bage, Pancaliers Cabbage, &c. Now likewiſe you are 
to tie up ſuch Lezruce as ſhould Cabbage, and: yet do 
not, which tying makes them in a manner. Cabbaye | 
by farce. FEE 
Sow the Seed of Panacht, or ſtriped Gillyfiow- 
ers upon bot-Zeds, before the full Moon, to replant 
them in May; fow alſo the Annual Flowers ypon 
bot-Beds to replant at the latter end of ay, viz. 
Paſſe velours, or Velvet Flowers, called alſo Flower gen- 
tles, and Amaranthus, Indian Ocellus, or French Mary- 
golds, Indian Roſes, the Belles de Nut, 

Set in the Ground, Almonds that have ſprouted, 
breaking off the ſprout before you plant them. 

Sow in the Flower Pots, or Parterres, ſome Seeds 
of Poppy, and of Larks Heels, which will flower after 
them that were ſown in September. 


, Proviſions and Produtts of March. 


E have now upon our hot Beds, abundance of 
| Radiſhes, and. little Sallets, and of Sorrel, 
and Cabbage Lertuces, under Bells, which are the bright 
.. Carled Lettuces ſown in November and December, and 
. afterwards tranſplanted into other Hot Beds. The 
other ſorts of Lerences will not come Uo any thing un- 
der. Hells. | | 
% We continue to have forced Aſparagus. = 
As to Flowers, if the” Cold be not extraordinary 
 vialent, we have every where, and that naturally, all 
thoſe ſorts whictr blow only in good Expoſitions in 
the preceeding: Months, beſide which, we have 0- 
lets, Jacinths, Paſſe-tonts, and ſingle Anemonies. ' 
And towards-the end of the Month, we have Ez- 
gliſh Narciſſus's, Narciſſus's of Algiers, Engliſh Iris, or 
Flower-de-Luces. yellow Stock-Giliflowers, Noneſuch 
Narcifus's, ſingle and double + Hepatica's, as well -w 
- £ the 
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the Red, as of the pale Violet Sort, Hellebore Flow- 
ets, ſome {lingle Janguils. 

We need not now force any Flowers, unleſs it 
be _ or doubleFunguals, if the Weather be very 
hard. Hy 

But if the Weather be very mild, we have double 
Anemonies, Bears Ears, Fritillaria's, ſome Spring Tu- 
lips, Daiſes, Flammes, or Flame-flowers, Perſian Iris, 
and Funquils at the latter end of the Month. 


. How to judge certainly by viewing, and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thin 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ftockd with 
4 March. 


N March, if your Ground be great, and the num- 
ber of Labourers proportinable, you ſhould have 
the pleaſure. with one caſt of an Eye to ſee them dig- 
]ing, making up, ſowing, planting, howing, weed=- 
ing, grafting, pruning, &c. for in fine, before the 
Month be out, the ngoſt part of the Ground ſhould be 
taken by either with Seeds or Plants, which are to 
ſerve for proviſion for the whole year. All that which 
was before covered with Dung, ought to be diſcharged 
of its coverings which are now grown noiſome, aſloon 
"as they ceaſe to be neceſſary, and every thing ought 
to breathe the free Air, which begins now to cheer 
both Animals and Plants ; you ſhonld at this dime 
have at leaſt ſomething to begin to gather, either of 
Sallets or Radiſhes, of the new Seaſon. 
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Works to be done in April. 


T*Here is no Month in the year wherein there is 
more work to be done in Gardens than in this 
for now the Earth begins to be very fit, not only to 
be manured, but to receive whatſoever you have a 
mind to plant or ſow in it, as Lettuce, Leeks, Cabbage, 
Borage, Bugloſs, Artichoaks, Tarragon, Mint, Violets, 
&c. Before the Month of April, it is as yet too cold, 
and after April it begins to be too dry. 

Perform now your ſecond pruning of the- Bran- 
ches of Peach-Trees, T mean only the Fruit Branches, 
in order to cut them off ſhort to that part juſt above 
where there is Fruit knit ; andif any of thoſe Peack- 
Trees, have produced any very thick Shoots upon high 
Branches, as ſometimes it happens after the full Moon 
of arch, pinch them to make them multiply into 
Fruit Branches, and to keep them low, when there is 
occaſion, that they may not rug, up too high before 
their time. 
. Continue to trim 45k, felons and Cncumbers, to 
new heat your hor Beds, and make new ones, and to 
ſow Cucumbers, that you may have ſome to replant 
that may ripen about the end'of Summer, and begin- 
ning of Autumn. 

# Make' ſome hot A4ſhroom Beds in new Ground, 
the manner of doing which I have already deſcribed 
elſewhere, 
_ ?Tisthe A207 of this Month, that is vulgarly call'd 
the Ruddy oor, it being very ſubje&t to be windy, 
cold,.and dry, and to be fatal thereby to many new- 
planted- Trees, unleſs great care be taken to water 
then about the Foot once a Week. 
=— up all the il] Weeds that grow among 
good Seed, rake the ſame courſe with Strawberries, 
BRETT = 
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Peas, and replanted Lettuce, and howe all about them, 
the better to looſen the Earth, and open a paſſage 
for the firſt Rain that ſhall fall. | 

About the middle of April begin to ſow a little 
White Enatve, in plain Ground, to whiten it in the 
ſame place z and provided it be thin ſown, no Seed 
comes ſo eaſily up as this ſort of Endive. 

At the middle of April ſow. alſo in their places, 
the firſt Spaniſh C ardons, and the ſecond at the begin- 
ning of May; the firſt are commonly a Month in 
coming up, and the other about fifteen days. 

Alſo ſtill ſow in this Month, ſome Sorrel, if you be 
- not ſufficiently provided with it before. , 
As to what is to be done to Meloxs in this Month, 
' we refer you to the diſcourſe on that Subje&t, Page 
207. 

Chooſe a part of the faireſt of the Cabbage Let- 
tuces, as well as the Winter ones, which are the Sheff 
and Jeruſalem Lettuces, as the Curled Bright Lettuce 
raiſed upon Hot Beds and under” Zells to plant them 
all together in ſome cold Beds at a foot diſtance one 
from another, to let them run to Seed ; which is alſo 
performed with a planting ſtick. 

Plant edgings of Time, Sage, Marjoram, Hyſſop.- 
Lavender, Rue, Worm-wood, &c. 

Replant Spring Lettuce to Cabbage, which ſac- 
ceed one another in this order ; the Carled Bright Let- 
tuce is the firſt and beſt, as being the moſt tender and 
delicate, but it requires a mild and light Soij, or 
above all, a Hor Bed to. plant it on, and Bells, 
from the Month of February, and during all the Month 
of March, and the beginning of April, A grofs Soil 
' agrees not. with it, for inſtead of growing bigger 
there, it dwindles to nothing. = 

The Green Curled Lettuce, the George Lettuce, the 
Little Red Letruce, and thoſe called the Royal, the Bets - 
legarde, and the Perpignor, follow next after.. The 


; Royal Lettuce is a very fair and thick Zerrace, which 
differs . 
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differs only from the Bellegarde in that it is a little 
leſs Curled The Capucin, Short, Aubervilliers, and 
Auſtrian Lettuces ſucceed them, and run not ſo eaſily 
to Seed, as the preceeding ones. The Alfanges Chi- 
cons, and Imperials, which are all Lettuces to tie up, 
bring up the Rear ; and the Genua Letruces, both the 
Red, Bright, and Green, are the laſt Summer Letruces ; 
you muſt replant a good number of them at the very 
beginning of AAay, to have them good about 143- 
ſummer, and all the reſt of the Summer ; of all Lettu- 
ces, this ſort beſt endures the great heats, and is leaſt 
diſpoſed to run to Seed ; for which reaſon to obtain 
Seed, of it, you muſt have ſown it upon Hot Beds from 
the very Month of February, that you may have ſome 
good Plants of it to ſet again at the latter end of A- 
rel. | 

: The Royal. Lettuce begins again to be fit to -be re- 
planted about the'middle of September, to ſupply you, 
together with that of Genus, all- the reſt of Autumn. 

From the end of 'Augyſ# begin to ſow the Shel, or 
Winter Lettuce, that you may have ſome fit to replant 
in the Months of Ofober, and November, for our 
Winter proviſion. 

The Aubervillier Lettace grows ſo very hard that it 
is ſcarce fit for Salts, but is better for Pottage ; but 
yet it is very ſubject to be bitter. | 

You muſt not fail every fifteen days, to ſow a little 
Genua Lettuce, that you may always be provided with 
ſome fit to replant during all the whole Summer, *cill 
the middle of September. 

If the Ruddy or Dry Winds Reign, as they general- 
iy do this Month, we muſt carefully and plentifully 
water every thing in our Kitchen-Garden, except it 


| be the Aſparagus. 


Now likewiſe ſearch the Woods for Young Straw- 
berry Plants, to make Nurſeries, in ſome part of your 
Garger,. plant tufts of two or three plants of them 


ropether, at four or five Inches diſtance one 
from 
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from another, and if the Soil. be dry, in a hollow 
Bed of two or three Inches deep, thebetter to retain 
and preſerve the rain water, and that of our wa- 
terings. 

We alſo now diſ-eye or ſeparate the Off-ſets or 
Slips of our Artichoaks, as ſoon as they are big enough, 

and we plant as many of them as we need, two or 
-" three of them in each hole, or Trench of about three 
or four Inches deep, and two full Foot and a half di- 
ſtance one from the other, each Bed ſhould be four 
Foot wide, and contain two rows of Artichoake Plants 
along its ſides, and there muſt be a void ſpace left in 
the middle, of three Foot wide for the planting of 
\ Leek Charas, or great whited Leeks, or elſe of Colly- 
flowers, in immitation of the Market-Gard*ners, who 
are good Husbands of their Ground. The two Arti- 
choake Plants which we ſet in each hole, muſt be placed 
a full foot and a half diſtance one from the other. 

We have already in the Month of A1arch, ſet into 
the Earth, thoſe Almonds which ſprouted early, and 
in this Month we {et thoſe which having not ſprouted 
at the ſame time with the others, had been put up 
| back again into Mold, Earth, or Sand. 

in the beginning of this Month, Gardens ſhould be 
almoſt in their Perfection ; we muſt ſow Parſley, wild 
Endive, or Succory, and the firſt Harico?s or 
French Beans, the ſecond being to be ſown about the 
' middle, and the third at the latter end of May, that 
ſo we may have* crop of then about two Months af- 
ter ſowing. 

About this time the Strawberries growing in the na- 
ked | Earth, ſhoot forth their ſtems, when we muſt 
take exaCt care to pluck all che Cuckows among them, 
that is, thoſe Strawberry Plants that bloſſom much 
without knitting, 

We ſow our laſt Cacumbers ahout the tenth or 
twelfth of this Month, to have ſome lateward epes, 


and ſuch as may be fit to pickle in Ofober, which laſt 
5 are- 
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are commonly called Cornichons, or horned Cucum- 
bers, and in Engliſh, Crumplings, and Guerkins, 

It is particularly about the end of this Month, that 
May Moon begins, that is ta fertile, and ſo vigorous 
in its produQtions, when we muſt with all poſſible care 
run over our Wall-rrees, and draw from behind the 
Trails, thoſe Branches that grow between them and 
the Wall, as well the ſmaller ones, as more particu- 
larly thoſe that are thick; at the ſame time Peach 
Tree sand other Stone- Frun- Trees are to be pruned the 
third time, it having been done the ſecond time whilſt 
they were in Bloſſom, to take away all rhoſe Branches 
That had not bloſſom'd. 

At this time likewiſe, we are to pinch, that is to 
ſay, break off to four or five Eyes or Buds, thoſe 
Thick ſhoots in Peach-Trees that are ſprung out ſince 
the main Pruning of that year, in order to make them 
ſhont out three or four midling ſhoots, one where- 
of may be for a Wood Branch, and the reſt for Frut ; 
this Operation is to be performed particularly upon 
thoſe very thick Shoots that ſpring out of the Extre- 
mity of a Tree that is grown high, when it has alrea- 
dy attained its due height. 


Proviſions and Produfts of April. 


W- have now abundance of Radiſhes, Spinage, 
and Sallets with their Furnifures, and other 
edible Herbs. 

We have likewiſe at the very beginning of the 
Month, bright curled Cabbage Lertuces, if we have 
taken care to raiſe any upon hot Bedes, otherwiſe we 
have none, for the Winter Lerrxces are not as yet 
cabbaged. 

Alſo at the very beginning of the Month we have 

ſome Strawberries by the extraordinary help of nr 
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hot Beds, and Glaſs Frames, if we have had the Will, 
' or convenience to make uſe of them. 

Allo Aſparagus produced naturally and without 
Artifice, 

Likewiſe an infinite number of Flowers, 2s Ane- 
monies, Ranunculus's or Crow foots, Imperials, Narciſ- 
ſus of Conſtantinople, Engliſh Narciſſus, and Algiers 
Narciſſus, white Narciſſus, Prim-Roſes, Violets, Hepas 
zica's, both red and pale btue, and about the end of 
the Month we have fair Tulips. 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtigf'd with 
z# April. 


FF the Month of April, we ate not to find ay thing 
new to be done in our Kirchen-Gardens, unleſs it 
be an Augmentation of hot Beds for Musk- Melons and 
Cucumbers, The Earth in them ſhould now be cove- 
red almoſt all over with a new cCecoration of Infant 
Plants; Here we ſhould fee Artichoaks riſing as *twere 
from the dead, and there Aſparagns piercing the 
Ground in a thouſand places; here we ſhould with 
pleaſure obſerve the Cabbage Lettuce wind vp it ſelf 
into round Balls, and here that multitude of Green 
Herbs, and LZegwumes, fo different in colour, and va- 
Tious in their ſhapes 3 Facinth, the Tulip, the Ant 
mone, the Ranunculus, and ſo many other Flowers. 


_., 
$——_ 


Works to be done in May. 


Tx the Month of ay, it is that the other of 
Vegetation ſeems in earneſt to diſplay ahd er all 
the force ſhe is Miſtreſs of, in order to the majatain- 
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ing her ſelf in that flouriſhing Eſtate during the whole 
Months of F-ne arid Fuly following, at this time cove- 
ring the Walls with new Branches, plumping the 
Fruit, and covering the Earth with a lovely and char- 
ming verdure, &c. And now our Gard'ners have 
great need to be upon their Guards, to,prevent their 
Gardens falling into diſorder, becauſe *tis moſt-ſure, 
that if they be not now extreamly careful and labori- 
ous, there is no diſaſter but they may expe ; perni- 
cious Weeds will in little time choake up all their good 
- Seeds, their Walks and Alleys will be overgrown, 
and their Trees will fall into the greateſt Confuſion, 
for which reaſons it will highly concern them to be 
extreamly watchful and diligent to weed, manure, 
cleanſe, to-take off all ſuperfluons Leaves and Sprigs, 
and to nail up Wall-Trees, by which means it will be 
in their Power to acquire the deſirable Commendati- 
on of having adorned and ſet out their Gardens with 
all the Iuſtre and excellency which they ought to 
have. 

Green Peas, that were ſown in Banks or Borders in 
Ottober, do begin to recompenſe our Pains, and to. 
bloſlom at the coming in of this Month : About the 
ſeventh or eighth day of this Month, we ſhould plant 
our Coilyflowers, Milan Cabbages, Capucin Capers, or 
Nafturces, Beet Chards, &c. If we plant them ſoon- 
er, they commonly run to Seed, which is to be avoi- 
ded ; and in fine for thoſe things, we ought not to 
paſs the fifteenth day, nor likewiſe for the ſowing of 
Winter Cabbages. We now make all the haſte we can, 
to make an end of diſ-eying or ſlipping our Artichokes 
which are vigorous, and ſeem to have need of being 
diſcharged and thinned, and make an end of 
planting new ences. The Eyes or Sucker-ſlips are 
good cnough, provided they be pretty thick and 
white, though they have no root at their heel or foot 
and we may be ſure to have very fine Fruit from them 
in Mitumn , and in trgth it were to be wiſhed, ey 
AL | wou 
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would yield none ſooner, becauſe thoſe produced be- 
fore that time, are commonly pirtiful, ſtarveling, and 
' as {were abortive Fruits. - Yet 'tis not enough ro 
plant only ſome good thick young {lip-ſuckers, but 
we mult likewiſe plant ſome midling ones, eſpecially 
io ſome well ſheltei*d place, only to fortifie them- 
' ſelves there during the ict of the Year, that they 

may be able to yield us their firſt Artichokes, next 
_ Spring; thoſe which have born in Auumn, not' ma- 
king ſuch ſwift advances as theſe other. Next we are 
to plant our Beer Chards almolt at the ſame time, 
which are well placed, if planted in the middle of 
the Arrichokes, that is, one Beet plant between two 
Artichokes, io that there may be ſome in one Rank, 
and none in the other, for there muſt be room enough 
left free, to go upon to water, weed, manure, ga- 
ther, and to cover them too, when need ſhall re- 
quire, 

We alſo at the ſame time rank our Fio-Trees in the 
place allotted for theFig Plantation, that we may have 
them, in the diſpolition we defire. They begin then 
to put forth their Leaves and Shoots, and art length 
their Fruit begins to pluinp at the full door. 

Towards the end of the Month, we begin with di- 
ligence and expedition, to nail up the new Shoots of 
Wall-Trees, if they be ſtrong enough to ſufterit:: And 
it 1s convenient to have finith'd this work at the be- 
ginning of June, becauſe at the end of that Month 
we muſt begin the ſecond nailing of the firſt Shoots, 
and the firſt of thoſe which were never yet nail'd. 

If there be any Trees deſigned to mount upright, 
- we muſt accordingly order for that purpoſe, the Branch 
that ſeems moſt proper for it. | 

We ſow a great deal of Genua Lettuce, and'we re- 
plant ſome of them, 'and of the other Letruces alſo. 

We likewiſe trim Pear-Trees, cither to take off the 
falſe Shoots if any appear, which is done by plucking 
them quite away when they make a confuſion, of even 
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ſuch others which though they be good, yet becauſe 
they might produce that confuſion which is ſo much 
to be avoided in a Tree, muſt therefore be taken off, 
for the better fortifying of thoſe that are to make the 

figure of that Tree. 

'Sow Endive, that you may have ſome good, 2t the 
end of July, which may be whitened in the ſame 
place where. it firſt grew, without removing, if it be 
ſown thin, and well watered during the whole Month. 
Take now alſo the advantage of fome rainy Weather, 
to plant. in their deſigned places, your annual Flowers 
ſome of them ſeldom failing to come to good there ; 
likewiſe take the advantage of the ſame time, to fill 
up with Backeted, or Circumposed Trees, in;the places 
of thoſe that are dead, or that thwart your expectati- 
ons, or that give no very good hopes of their thri- 
ving, It isneceſlary to water theſe Trees two or three 
times during the reſt of the Summer. 

Alfo ſtil] plant Beer Charas, chooſing for that pur- 
poſe: the brighteſt of thoſe that are of the growth of 
the laſt ſown Seeds, as being both fairer and better 
than thoſe which are green. 

Continue your Aurſerie, of Strawberrie Plants *till 
the end of this Month, at which time you may per- 
feQtly diſtinguiſh the gaod ones by their Stems, or 
upright Shoots. | 

Alſo continue to tie up thoſe Lerruces that do not 
Cabbage as they ſhould. 

Sow no more Lettuces, except Genua Lettuces,, after 
the middle of ay, becauſe all the reſt but only this 
Jaſt ſort are too apt to run to Seed. 

Replant Muk- Melons and Cacumbers in the naked 
Earth, in little Holes or Trenches filled: with doxld ; 
alſo plant Pumpiens or Citruls in the like holes, at the 
diſtance of three Toi/es or Fathoms, they ſhould be ſuch as 
have been raiſed on Hor Bed:, and therefore to make 
them take Root again the ſooner, cover them with 
ſometbing for five or fix days, unleſs it rain, the RN 
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heat of the Sun, otherwiſe being apt to make them 
wither, and ſometimes to kill them. quite. 
., Continue to ſow a few Peas, which muſt be of the 
* biggeſt ſort; and if you think good, pull off ſome 
= of the Branches of the others that are over vigorous, 
after they are well cleared of Weeds : Peas that are 
—-—> bearing a more plentiful crop than o- 
thers. | 
Bring out your Orange-Trees at the firſt quarter of 
this Months Moon, if the Weather begin to be ſecure 
- from the aſſavlts of the Froſ. | 

Trim your Jaſmins when you bring them out, cut- 
_ off all their Branches to the length of half an 
Inch, | 

At the end of this Month, begin to clip for the 
firſt time, your Paliſades, or Pole-Hedges of Box. Fi1- 
laria*s, Yew, and Eſpecia?s, | 

Above all things, care muſt be taken to water all 
your Plants largely, or elſe they will roaſt and ſcorch, 
whereas by the help of ſeaſonable waterings, you may 
viſibly perceive them thrive. Alſo now water new 
planted Trees, and for that purpoſe make a hollow 
Circle of four or five Inches deep, round about the 
extremities of the Roots; and pour into it ſome 
Pitchers of Water, and when *tis ſoak'd in, either 

throw back the Earth into the Circle, or cover it 
with dry Daurg, or Litter, in order to renew your 
watering ſeveral other times, *till the Trees have ta- 
ken faſt root again, after which, fill it with Earth 
again. 

You may begin to replant your Pur/lain for ſeeding 
towards the end of the Month. 

Continue to trim 4k Melons, but replant no 
more of them after the middle of ay. 

But ſtil] continue to plant Crucumbers. 

About the end of the Month, begin to plant Cel- 
lery, and you may uſe two ways of planting it, viz. 
either in Cold Zed; hollowed into the Ground, as = ; 
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do Aſparagus, planting three ranks of them in every 
Bed, and placing both the Ranks and the Celery 
Plants at about a Foot diſtance one 'from another, and 


Thar is the beſt way for them- when they are a little 


bigger than. ordinary, that 'ſo you may be' able to 
Taiſe the Earth about them afterwards, with that 
which was taken out of the Furrows, and which was 


thrown upon the next Cold Beads, or elſe replant 


Autumn, and the lefs vigorous, which are replanted 


them on plain Ground at the ſame diſtance as before, 
and at. the end of Autumn, binding them firſt with two 
or three Bands ; theſe are raiſed in Tufts, that you 
may replant them as nigh is :you can to one another, 
that ſo they may be the more ealily cover*d with long 
dry Dung, and the better whitened and defended from 
the Froſe. | 

Towards the end of the Month begin to tie your 
Fines to their Props, and to nail up ſuch ſtocks of 
them, as are planted by Walls, after you have firſt 
clear*d them of all their feeble, unprofitable, and un- 
froitful Shoots and Sprigs: 
© Likewiſe plant fingle Anemonies, which flower a 
Month after, and you may have planted ſome every 
Month fince the laſt preceeding Arguf/, they blow- 
ing and flowering in the ſame manner, if not hin- 
der*d by an extream cold Seaſon. | 

At the very beginning of the Month, or at leaſt 
25 ſoon as ever you can, pick off and thin your .4- 
pricocks when there are too many of them, never 
ſeaving two cloſe together, that ſo thoſe you leave 
on may grow the bigger ; and at the end of the ſame 
Month, you may pick oft and thin your Peaches and 
Pears, if they be big enough, and there be too- many 
of them. About that time alſo, or at the beginning 
of the enſuing Month; the firſt bright Cabbages are to 
be ſown for Autumn and Winer, the biggeſt of them 
which are replanted in Faty, begin to be eaten in 
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in September and October, being to ſerve for our Win- 
ter Proviſion. p | 

. _ Continue to ſow a few Radiſhes among other Seeds, 
as you ſhould have alſo done inthe two laſt preceed- 
ing Months. 

If your Garde be ſituated in a ſandy and dry Ground 
endeavour by the help of ſome little Dykes or Gut- 
ters to carry off all the water that falls ſometimes in 
haſty Storms to thoſe places that are manured, that 
none of it may be unprofitably waſted in the Walks or. 
Allies, and if they be ſituated in Ground that is too 
ſtrong, fat and moiſt, drain it away' from thoſe 
Grounds that are incommoded by it, by conveying it 
into the Walks or Allies, to ſpend it ſelf there, 'or 
ſhooting it off into Stone Gutters that carry it out of 
the Garden ; for which purpoſe you mult raiſe your 
Ground into arch'd ridges. I 
During all this Month, it is good to lay yellow 
ſtock Guliflowers, by planting Cuttings of them, 
where-ever you have a mind, or by laying their Bran- 
ches that ſtill grow to their Plants. 

You ſhould likewiſe replant before the end of ay 
ſome green curled, and Aubervilliers Lettuce, that you 
may haye ſome all the Month of Jae, together with 
the Chicons, and Imperial Long- Lettuce, | 
You muſt alſo at this time endeavour to deſtroy 
the thick white Worms, which now {poll the Straw- 
berries and Cabbage Lettuce, and take away the green 
Caterpillars, which quite eat up the Leaves of the Cur- 
ran and Gooſeberry buſhes, and ſo ſpoil their Fruit. 

At the end of /A4ay, you ſhould alſo thin thoſe 
Roots that grow too thick, and replant thoſe you 
have plucked up in another place, as Beet-raves, or 
Rea Beet- Roots, Parſnips, &C. De 


Proviſions 
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Proviſions and Produits of May. 


þÞ is now the time of the flouriſhing reign of all Ver- 
dures and green things, and of Sallets, . Radiſhes, 
Aſparagus, and Cucumbers as to their plenty and abun- 
dance. Peas and Strawberries now begin to come in, 
and yon may and ovght to have of thoſe ſorts of 
Long Lettuces call'd Al/anges, and white Chicons, pro- 
vided you have had timely care to raiſe ſome upon 
Hot Beds and early to tranſplant them, either in 
other Hot Beds, or elſe in the naked Earth, in ſome 
| well expoſed place. Þ 

You have alſo an infinity of all forts of Flowers, 
Tulips, Stock-Gilliflowers of all colours, Prim-roſes both 
deep blue and pale blue, Muſaris, Daiſies, Flames, 
_ Honey-Suckles, Roſes of Gueldres, ſingle Anemo- 
mes, &c. | 

Likewiſe both fingle and double Narciſſus's, and 
Peonies both of the Fleſh, or Carnation, and of the 
very red colour. 

Now you begin to have ſome Spring Larks Heels. 

You may have the Flower of the rifolium Arboreum, 
or yellow Trefoil, growing on a Shrub, and both the 
Common and Perſian Lilac, Flary-golds, and Sedums, 
otherwiſe called Palmaria, and MMuked white ſtock 
Guliflowers, both ſingle and double, that is to ſay, the 
Fulians, As likewiſe Columbines, Yeronica's, or Fluel- 
tins, plumed or panached Facinths, yellow Martagons 
with their Flame coloured Pendant, Spaniſh Carnati- 
ons, Cc. | 
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How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſlock'd with an: 
the Month of May. 


\ X T HEN May comes in we have no longer oc- 
caſion to demand why ſach and ſuch ſpots 

of Ground are yet bare, Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, 
Chard. Beets, Cellery, and even Artichoaks, and Cabbage 
' Lettuces, which were not to appear ſo early, and for 
- which thoſe places were deſign?d, coming to occupy 
them at the latter end of April, or beginning of this 
Month, and Purſlain which becauſe of the delicateneſs 
_ of its temper; had till now been retain'd in the Seed 
Cloſet, comes out at this time to gild the Earth, and 
to offer it ſelf in abundance to pleaſure its Maſter. 
The $rawberries beginning to come now to Maturity, 
open and lead the way to the other Red Fruits, which 
are immediately to follow after them : Green Peas are 
ready to ſatisfie the longing Appetite of the lickeriſh 
Palate : There is hardly any but Spinage, and Maches, 
| that ſtave off the performance of their duty *till Au- 
guſt and September, for we may now ſee ſome little 
beginnings even of Endive; and if Haſting or Early 
Cherries were the firſt Fruit that appeared in this 
Month of ay, the Hafting Apricocks, the little Muſ- 
cat Pears, and the Avant Peaches, or Forward Peaches, 
will not leave them long alone to enjoy the glory of 
being the ſole Riches and Ornaments of our Gar- 
ens, 
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Works to be done in June. 


N une, plant Zeeks in Holes or Trenches, ſix full 
Inches deep, at half a Foot's diſtance one from the 
« other. : 

Continue to ſow Endive, and Genua Lettuce, that 
you may be furniſht with ſome to replant upon occa- 
fion all the reſt of the Summer. | 

Replant Beer Chard: in order to have them good to 
eat in Autumn, they are beſt placed in the void ſpace 
remaining between the Artichoke Ranks, they muſt be 
kt at the diſtance of a Foot and a half one from the 
other. | 

Take great care to extirpate all the Weeds which 
now grow upin abundance, and that particularly be- 
fore they run to Seed, to prevent their multiplying, 
which they are apt to do too much of themſelves, 
without (owing. - ; 

Now without delay, clip all your Paliſade's, and 
edgings of Box, ſo that they maybe all furniſht at 
furtheſt at 14d- Summer, and have time to ſhoot out 
again' before Autamm ; now you miſt liberally water 
all Seeds ſown in your Kitchen-Gardens. 

Water plentifully, and'- every day the Cucumber 
upon Hot Beds, and Musk-melonsmoderately two or 
three times a week, allowing half a Pitcher full of wa- 
ter toeach Plant. 

" From the middle of Fure begin to graft by Inocula- 
tion, your Stone-Fruit-Trees, and eſpecially Cherries 
upon great 77ees, upon Wood of two Years growth, 
which are cut off three or four Inches from the place 
Where the Scurcheon is. to be placed. The beſt time 
for this is always before yghe Solſtice. 

Groſs Soils muſt be often ſtirred and manured, that 
they may not have time to grow hard, and chap, 

commonly we beſtow an univerſal manuring or ftir- 
” ring 
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ring up the Ground upon all our Gardens in this Sea- 
ſon, and the beſt time to ſtir dry Grounds in, is ei- 
ther a little before, or after Rain, or even whilſt it 
rains, that the water may the more ſwiftly penetrate 
the bottom, before the great heat comes to turn it 
| into vapours, and for ſtrong and moiſt Soils, we muſt 
wait for hot and'dry weather, to dry and heat them, 
before we move them ; careful Gara®ners make Dykes 
to convey the gluts of Water that fall about this time 
- in haſty Storms, a-croſs their Squares, eſpecially if 
their Ground be light 5 but on the contrary, if it 
be too ſtrong, they drain the water out of the Squares, 
as I have faid already, when I was ſpeaking of the 
works of ay. 

Carefully cultivate your Orange- Trees, according to 
the method preſcribed in the 1 reatiſe compoſed pur- 
poſely on that Subject. X 

Take up T7ulp Roots out of the Ground at the 
end of this Month, their Leaves being then withe- 
red. 

Disbranch Harico's or French- Beans, and towards 
the end of this Month, ſow Peas to have them fit to 
eat in September, 


Proviſions and Produdts of June. 


OU have now abundance of all ſorts of red 
Fruits, as Strawberries, Currans, Gooſeberries, 
Cherries and Bigarro*s or Heart-Cherries, &C. 
Some Pears, and particularly little 24ſcats. 
Abundance of Artichokes and Beet-C hards. 
Great ſtore of Peas, and of Garden, and French 
Beans, 
Great ſtore of Afuſhrooms and Cucumbers. 
Alſo great plenty of fine, or ſweet and ſtrong ſcen- 
ted, or Aromatick Herbs, viz. Time, Savory, Hvſſop, 
Lavenacr, '&c. And alſo of Medicinal Herbs. 
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. Roman Lettrices, and white Alfange Lettuces, and a. 
bundance of Genxa Lettutes, and Purſlain, 

Abundance of Flowers, as well to garniſh Diſhes, 
as to ſet out flower Pots, viz. Double Poppies of all 
colours, white, pale, violet, fleſh-colour'd, or Car- 
nation, flame coloured, purple, violet colour'd, and 
panached or ſtriped, yellow, and violet Parfies, 
Larks Heels, Fnlians, Fraxilenes, or Fraxinellas, or 
Baſtard Dittames, Roſes, of all forts, viz. dou- 
ble, panached or ſtriped, double Eglantines, or Dog. 
roſes, Roſes of Guelares, Cinnamon Roſes, white Li- 
lies, yellow Lilies, Matricaria's, or Feather-fews, Aſ- 
phodel or Aſphonael Lilies, Calves-ſnouts, Virga Aurea, 
or Golden Rod, of Faſſee Flowers of two colours, Gla- 
diolus's, Veromea's, or Fluellines, Spam(h Carnations, 
Mignaras, Verbaſcums, or Aullein Flowers, double 
Coqueriers. 
| Thlaſpi, or Treacle Muſtard of two ſorts, the great 
and little Muſcipula's, Valerians, Tome Bonnes, or 
Algoods, or good Harries, Poets Gullsflowers, both the 
white and Carnations, yellow Willow Herbs, or 
Looſe-ſtrifes, Lady-Gloves ; and towards the middle of 
June, Roman Chervil, Orange Flowers, Tuberoſes, - 
gle Anemonies, Mignardiſes, and A4arme or Sea Fi0- 
lets. 

And you begin to ſee ſome Cabbages. 


Flow to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be'\ſtock'd with in 
the Month of June. | 


* HE parching heat of the Month of June hin- 
ders us indeed from going into our Garden in 
the beat of the day, but what charms are there not, 
' In going to vilit it Morning and Evening, when the 
cogl breathings of a gentle Zephyr reign there with 
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Sovereign ſway ? Now is the Seaſon when we may 
viſibly perceive with our Eyes, all things to grow and 
thrive, and ſee a Branch that fve or fix days before, 
| Was not above a foot long, now ſhot out to three or 
four. Leeks are now planted, and ſquares covered 
with green Herbs, compleat the Tapeſtry that adorns 
the Ground ; the Vine Flowers make an end of through- 
ly embalming the Air, which was already over per- 
fum'd with the grateful odour of the Srrawberries. 

We gather in all parts, and at the ſame time with 
profuſion diſtribute all thoſe Planes that are become ſo 
beautiful and accompliſh'd ; we fill up the places again 
we had disfurniſh'd, ſo that there hardly ever remains 
any part void; and nature now affe&ts no better dis 
vertiſement than to be amazing us with Miracles of 
fertility, ſo well aſſiſted as the is, by the kindly 
warmth of the Father of Light ; only ſhe needs now 
and then the Auxiliary refreſhment of convenient ' 
moiſture, moiſture which the propitious Clouds ſome- 
times abundantly pour down, but which ſometimes 
the Gard7ers Induſtry too is fain to ſupply her with 
in time of need. The Cold Beds and Commerboraers 
levelled and adjuſted even to a Line, and well furniſht 
with Cabbage Lettuces ; the foreſt of Artichoaks of dit- 
ferent colours which now appears, is not leſs admt- 
rable than the Paliſades and Fole Hedges fo exquilitely 
well extended. 


"IS = 2 4x” ett 


. Works to be done #n July. 


N this Month, many forts of Seeds are gathered, 
and Endive is ſown for the proviſion of Autumn 
and Winter, We allo fow Royal Lettuce to thave 1t 

' good for uſe at the end of Autumn. 
Still continue to ſow ſome Ciboules and white Beers 
for Autumn, and ſome few Raſhes in cool places, - 
| ſuck 
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ſuch as are extreamly -well water'd, to have them fit 
to eat at the beginning of Aug ff. \ 

If the Seaſon be very dry, begin at the latter end 
of the Month, to graff by inoculation of a Dormant 
Bud, upon Qumce-Trees, and Plum-Trees, * 

Begin to replant 'Whire or Bright Cabbages for the 
end of Autumn, and the beginning of Winter. 

Sow more Lettuce Royal. 

Sow for the laſt time, your Square Peas in the mid- 
die of July, that you may have ſome to ſpend in 
Oftober. 

In this Month particularly, Peach-Trees produce ſe- 
veral ſhoots. About the middle of 7uly, begin to lay 
your Clove-Giliflowers and Carnations, if their Bran- 
ches be ſtrong enough to bear it, otherwiſe you muſt 
ſtay *till Auguſt, or the middle of Seprember, 


Proviſions and Produits of July. 


E have in this Month abundance of Artichokes, 
Cherries, Griots, or Agpriots, and Bigarro's, 
or Heart C berries. 

Plenty of Strawberries, Peas and Beans. 

Great ſtore of Cabbages, Muk-melons, Cucumbers, 
and all ſorts of Sallets. 

Some white Endive, and ſome Radiſhes. 

Some Plums, viz. the yellow Plum, and the Cer:- 
ſet, or little Cherry- Plum. 

Some Summer Calv1- apples, 

A great many Pears, viz. Maudlin Pears, Cuiſſe 
Madams, or Lady Thighs; great Blanquets, or great 
White Pears, Orange-green Pears,  &c. 

About the middle or latter "end of Fuly, we have 
the firſt Figs. 

Alſo we have Yerjuice. | 

As for Flowers, we have ftill'a great many, and 
the fnoſt part of them I have mention'd in the pre- 
eccding Month. We 
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We have beſides them, Geranium MNodteolens, or 
Night ſmelling Cranes-bill, Rue with its Olive-colour'd 
Flower, Feruſalem Creſſes, both ſingle and double, 
Kianey- Beans, of a flame colour, which laſt till No- 
 vember, Cyanus, or Corn-flowers, both white, and pale 
violet,  Capucins, or Naſturces, Camomils, and towards 
the - middle of July, Clov-gilifowers and Carnations 
begin. to come 1n. 


ah , 
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Works to be done in Augult, 


ROM the very middle of Auguſt, you muſt bes: 

gin to ſow Spinage to be ready about the mid- 
dle of September, and Miches for Winter Sallets, and 
Shell. Lettuces, to have Provition of Cabbage Lettucesz 
at the end of Autumn, and during the Winter Seaſon, 

Replant Strawberry Plants in their deſigned Places, - 
which you have raiſed in Tufts. 

At the latter.end of the Month, ſow ſome C abbage 
in. ſome good Expoſition, to remove into a Nurſery, 
in ſome other well ſheltrea place, where they are 
to paſs the Winter, in order to be replanted in their 
deſigned places in the following Spring. - 

Alſo ſow all the Month long ſome Cabbage in ſome 
good Expoſition, as well to replant at the end of Sep- 
tember Or beginning of Ottober, in the places where 
they are to remain under ſome good ſhelter, as to have 
ſome ready hardned againſt the cold, to replant agaity 
after Winter, either in the naked Earth in the Month 
of March, of upon hot Beds, at the very beginning of . 
February, "if the Winter be. very cold, they muſt 
be covered with long Litter. 

Sow O1:0ns to have good ones the next year, at the 
very beginning of Fuly, which ſhould be replanted in _ 
Afarch next following. 

T Weg 
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We'replant a great'deal of Enaiverat a large foot 
diſtance” between- Plant and Plant,” as* alſo Royal and 
Perpignan Lettuces,, which are very good in Autumn ' 
and Winter. us | 

Sow Maches for Lene. | | 

Continue to nail up your Wall-Trees, and by 
little and little, to uncover thoſe Fruits, which you 
would have tinged with much Red, as Peaches," Api- 
Apples, XC. | ION 

Fye up your | Endive with one, "two, or*with 
three bands if it be very high, but the uppermoſt 
Band muſt be always looſer than'the reſt, otherwiſe. 
the Lerrace will burſt in the ſides whilſt it is white- 
NINE. o | 

Ar the middle of Auguſt we begin to cover with 
compoſt, the Sorrel that was cut very cloſe to recruit 
its vigour, a good Inch thickneſs of Compoſt is 
enough to ſtrew- all over it, becanſe they would 'be 
aprto Tot, if you ſhould uſe more td them. 

Pluck off the runners of Strawberry Plants, to 
preſerve their. old Stocks in the-greater vigour, and 
when" their Fruit is paſt, which is about the enC-of 
July, 'or the beginning of Auguſt, cut away all 
the old Stems, and old Leaves, that they may pro- 
duce new ones. | 

' 'Still' continue ſowing of Spinage, for the bepin 
ning of Wimer. * 
+ Fake your Onions ont of the Ground as ſoon as 
their Stems begia-to dry, and let them lie ten” or 
twelve days a'drying in the Air, before you lay them 
up in-your Granary, ox ſome other dry place, or elſe 
. bind them up in Ropes,' becauſe otherwiſe they 
would ferment and rot, if they were laid up before 
they were dry. | | 
.Gather your FShalots at the very beginning of 


the Month, and draw our Garlick, out of . the 
Gropnd. 


\ 
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At the end of Auguſt the Floriſts ſet into the Earth 
\ their Facinths, fair Anemomes and Ranunculus?s oft 
Crow-foots, Funquils, Totus Albus*s and Imperials, 

At the beginning of this Month, tread down the 
ſtems of Onions, and the Leaves of Beet-raves, of 
Red Beet Roots, Carrots, Parſnips, &c. or elſe we take 
off their Leaves quite, to make their Roots grow the 
; bigger .in the Ground, by hindering their Sap from 

ſpending it ſelf: above Ground. 

LS | 


REY? tons and Produtts of Auguſt, 


TE have at this time abundance of Summer 
Pears, and of Plums, and of ſome fort of 
Peaches, as Maudlin, 7Minion, and: Bourdin Peacbel, __ 

As alſo of white Endive. | 

Plenty of, Figs. | ; - 

Great.ſtore of Muk-melons 20d. Cucnmbers. 

We have: alfo ſome Crtruls or-Pmpions. 

- We continue ſtill: to have. all ſorts of green Herbs, 
all: K irchens Roots, and. Onions, G arliok and” Shalots. 
Asalſo, 

Abundance of. Larks- Heels, Jndlien Dain and Jaidken 
Gilliflowers, or:French ' Marigolds, great ſtore of Iuk- 
ed Roſes, Monthly' Roſes, Faſmin, Latter Larks: Heels, 
Tiberoſes, Matricaria's, and greater or leſſer Thlayi 
and beſides ous Sun-fiowers, Aſters, &c, | 
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How to. judge certainly. by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting. an it,. which it ſheuld . be ſtock'd with in 

the. Moths of July and Auguſt. » .-+ | 


N theſe two Months of Faly and - Anguſff, Kitchen- 
Gargaens (ſhould be ſo. richly and: happily endowed 
with whatſoever their condition, is capable ofziithat 
we may find plenty of all things there both to'ſatisfie 
the pleaſures of the preſent, and provide for the ne- 
ceſſities of the future time, ſo that let us require of 
them what we pleaſe, they-may be as ready to anſwer, 
as'weito make our :Demands. DF | 
- As for-example; have:we a mind. to all or any ſorts 
of Herbs, Roots, Sallets, Perfumes, -&c.. They will 
immediately furniſh us with them ; have we a fancyto 
any Musk- Melons?'we .may ſmell'them a great way 
oft and need but follow:cour noſes, ſtoop and gather 
them Wonld we 'have- any Cucumbers, flat Pumpions, - 
orother ' Pumpions or Citruls, Muſhrooms, -&c. They 
will preſent us with ſtore of them ; Do our Appetites 
further crave after: Artichoaks,. or iPeats, *Plums, Figs, 
&c.' we: may be ſure :to find there” ai conſiderable 
quantity -of all thoſe. things ; or, Have we. a mind 
likewiſe to. haye 'any/ Sweet and - Aromatical Herbs, 
as Time, Sage, Savpry,, &c. or any reliſhing Plants, 
as Garlick, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Rocamboles, © or 
Spaniſh Garlick, &c. There we need not fear to be 
ſupplied. Nay, the four or five next preceeding 
Months ſeem only to have'laboured for theſe two 
laſt, ſo that we may expect all ſhould go well in our 
Gardens in this ſeaſon, if we be provided with a good 
Gardner, and which above all things, has the Skill to 
chuſe well, and Judgment enough to know how and 
when to gather. The Carnatiens now are no ſmall 
Ornaments to our Gardens; and the Floriſts now are 
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buſie in couching their Layers, forget not to. take 
their Bulbous Roots out of the Earth, to lay them up 
in places of ſhelter and ſecurity. | | rho” 


Works to be done in September. 


Ontinue ſtill the works of the preceeding 
Month. 
Make hot Beds for Muſhrooms. 

Replant a great deal of E:4zve, but cloſer toge- 
ther now than in the foregoing Months, that is, 
place them at half a foots diſtance one from the 
other, becauſe now their Tufts grow not ſo large as 
before. | | | 

They muſt be replanted in almoſt all the ſpare 
places from the very beginning of the Month, till the 
fifteenth or twentieth day. Ar the latter end of the 
Month, ſow Spinage the third time, which will 
be good in Lertr, and even untill Zune following. 

During this whole Month you muſt continue to re- 
move Straw-berry Plants out of your Nurſeries, to reim- 
place thoſe tufts which are dead in our Beds, you muſt 
immediately water them, as you muſt . do all Plants 
which are ſet a-new. 

Set ſome in Pots towards the twentieth day, if you 
intend to force any in the Winter, | 

Tie up firſt with Ofier Withs, and afterwards to- 
wards the fifteenth of the Month, carefully wrap 
up with long Litter, or new Straw, ſome Spaniſh Car- 
dons, and Artichoak, Plants, to have them whitened or 
Blanched about fifteen or twenty days after ; But 
great care muſt be taken in wraping them up, to keep 
them perfeAly upright, otherwiſe they will overſer, 
and ſnap in ſunder on one ſide; and to hinder the 
winds from laying them on one ſide too, they a 
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he fenced with a' Bark 'of Earth of about a: fall foot 

gh, en | ; 
6 Rn the fifteenth of the Month to the end, and 
till the middle of Offober, replant Shel Lettuces 
in- fome- well ſheltered. place, and. eſpecially near the 
foot of ſome Southern and Eaſtern Wall, that you may 
hive ſome of them Cabbage for ſpending in Lent, and 
during the whole Months of April and ay. . 

Bind up your Celery with one or two hands be- 
low and then raiſe a Butt or Bank about it et- 
ther with very dry long Dung, or with very dry 
Earth to whiten it ; but we muſt have a care not to 
tie it up but in very dry weather, the ſame caution 
muſt be obſerved in all Plants that are to be tied, af- 
ter which, cut off the extreamity of the Leaves 
to prevent the ſap from aſcending and ſpending it 
ſelf to no purpoſe, by which means it is kept down 
in the Buried Plane, and makes it grow thick, ; 

Sow Micbes for Lent, and for Reponces, it is not 
worth the while to ſow them in a Garden, becauſe 
there are enough of them in the Spring time, to be 
found in the Corr Fields and by hedpe-fides. 

Sow Poppies and Larks- Heels in Flower- Gardens, to 
have them Flower 'in Fune and July, before them 
that are ſown in arch, | 


Provifions and Prodatts. of September. 


C7E have abundance of Yiolet Peaches, Admira- 
a bles, Purple, Perſick Peaches, &c. | 

Great ſtore of Rufſeler, or Rifſer Pears, melting 
tears of Breſt, ſame Butter-Pears, &c. Pres 
Plenty of Enadjve, and of Succory, and of Cabbages. . 

Towards the end of the Month begin to conie'in 


abundance of. fecond- Figs. Ys, 


x 0 of . * ” 


At the latter end of the Month we have likewife's 
fame. Spaniſh Cardons, fome Artichoke Chards, ſome 
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' Cellery Plants, a great many Citruls, or Pumpiogs, 
ſtore of Arrichokes, and ſome Ink-melons ſtill. 

Some Colly- Flowers. 
| We begin to have ſome good {cat Grapes. 

And ſome Oranges. 

As to Flowers we have now great ſtore of Tuberoſes, 
Aſters, or Oculus Chriſti's, of Flower gentles, Velvet 
Flowers, or Amaranthus, of Indian Giliiflowers, or © 
French Marygolds, of Indian Roſes, Marvels of Peru, 
Tricolor Yelubilis, Lawrel, or Bay Roſes, both white 
and Carnation, Ultramarine Roſes, Ordinary Stock- 
Gilliflowers, both of the white and violet Sorts, &c. 
Ciclamens, and ſome Orange- Flowers, with lingle 
Anemomes, 


Works to be done in October. 
? 

Ontinue the ſame Works as in the preceed- 
ing Month, except Graffing, the Seaſon for 
which is gow paſt, but particularly you muſt be buſie 
in preparing Cellery and Cardons; plant a great ma- 
ny Winter Lettuces, and ſome roo upon old Hot-beds, 
to force them ſoas to have them good for our eating 

about Afartlemas. 

Plant Winter Cabbagcs on thoſe Stocks, lay 
aſide all the 0! or made Earth, to uſe again when 
you make new Hot Beds, and carry away the rot- 
teneſt Dung to thoſe Grounds that are to be dunged. 

About the middle of October, carry back into 
their Houſes your Orange-Trees, Tuberoſes, and Faf- 
-ins, placing them there with ſome agreeable Sym- 
metry, leaving the Windows open in the day, ſo 
long as it docs not freeze, but keeping them always 


__* carefully ſhut at Night, till,at laſt we ſhut them up 


quite, and carefully dam up both them and the Doors. 
| T 4 Begin 
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Begin to Plant all forts of Trees as ſoon as their 
Leeves are fallen. 

Continue ' ſtill to Plant a great many Winter 
Lettuces in ſome well ſhelter'd ' Place, and on ſome 
good Borders, at fix or ſeven Inches diſtance one from 
the other, there uſually periſhes for enough of them to 
prevent our Complaints of their growing too thick 
together. 

Towards the middle of Oftober, the Floriſts Plant 
their Zulips, and all other Pulbous Roots not yet ſet in- 
to the Ground. 

In this Month you muſt perform your laſt manuring 
and turning up of ſtrong, heavy, and moiſt "Grounds, 
as well to deſtroy the Weeds, ang giving an Aif of 
neatneſs and agreeableneis to our Gardens in this 
Seaſon, when the Country is more viſited 
than at any other time, as to make that ſort 
of Ground timely gontrat} a kind of Cruſt, that may 
hinder the Winer waters from ſo eaſily penetrating 
them, and on the contrary, may ſhoot them off down 
'to places of 2 lower Situation. 

It-is convenient to begin to ſow now in ſome well 
ſheltered place towards the South or Eaſt, Er elſe up- 
on Hot Beads, thoſe Sallets, &c. that are to be made 
ule of in Winter, or carly in the Spring, upon Condi- 
tion that in due 1 time they be well covered when ſown, 
2gainſt the Cold. 


Proviſions aud Produfs of October. 


\ x /e have abundance of ſecond Figs. . 
Plenty of 24uſcat and Chaſſela*s Grapes. 


Great ſtore of Butter Pears, Doyennes, Bargamots, 

Vine- Pears, Lanſacs, Crafans, and Iefſier-Fohns, 
Abundance of Endive aþd Succory, C ardons, Arti- 
choke Chards, Muſlnooms," 2nd Cucumeers, and ſtill 
ſome 
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ſome A1u5k-melons too, if there have been no hard 
Froſts. | 

We have all manner of green Pot- Herbs, Sorrel, 
Beets, Cherwvil, Parſly, and Cibouls, Roots, Garlick, 
Onions, and Shalots. 

Great ſtore of Peaches, viz. Admirables, Nivets, 
White Andillies, Latter Violet Peaches, Yellow latter 
Peaches, Rambouillet, and Cadillac Pavies, Yellow Pa- 
vies, and Red Pais. 

Spinage and latter Peas. 

For Flowers, we have ſingle Anemonies, Tuberoſes, 
Laurel, Time Flowers, Velvee Flowers, Faſmins, 
Lawrel- Roſes, Ciclamens, &C. - 


How to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock-d with in 
the Months of September and October. 


| FF in 7aly and Auguſt our Kitchen-Gardens have ſigna- 
lized themſelves by their, 44usk- Melons, Cucumbers, 
Legumes, and even by their Plums, their firſt Figs, 
and ſome few Pears, &c, we ſhall ſee that in the 
Months of September and Oftober which ſucceed them, 
they will fhew themſelves exceedingly Glorious in 
the matter of Fraics which will be by the abundance 
of Peaches, Muſcat, and Chaſſela*s Grapes, of ſecond 
Figs, and of Rufſeler, Butter, Verte Longue, or Long 
Green, and Fergamot Pears, &c. This being undoubt- 
edly the true Seaſon for Fruits, and the time in 
the whole year wherein the Country is moſt fre- 
' quented. < 
The moderate temper of the Air which now keeps 
- an agreeable Medium between the great Heat of the 
Dog-days newly paſt, and the bitter Cold that is. to 
bring on Wine? ; Invites out the inhabitants of the 
Cities, to make a ſally out co breath the free Air "of 
the 
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the. Country, and to. aſſiſt at gathering . of - Fruits : 
And the Gardens ought now to ſurpaſs in an infinite 
quantity all they were accuſtomed to produce in 
other Months, nor 1s it fit now to ſuffer one ſpeck of 
Ground to lie idle. For if any ſquare has been new- 
ly disfyurniſhed, as for example, a Garlick, Onion, or 
Shallot Square, &c. you ſhould take care to fill it up 
preſently again with Spinage, aches, Chervil, Ciboules, 


- &c. The ſame courſe is to be taken with ſome Beads 


of Summer Lettuces, Which ſhould be ſucceeded by a 
great number of Endive Plants, Winter Lettuces, &c. 
The Bulbous Roots of. Flowers muſt now be put into 


' the Earth again, to begin to take ſuch new Root as 


may defend them againſt the rigours of the approach- 
ing Winer, © | SN 


—_— —_—— 


Works to be done in November. 


FF this Month begin to force an Artificial Spring 
by the means of your Hot Beds, npon which we 
ſow little Salers, viz. Small Lettuce to cut, Chervil, 
Creſſes, &Cc. 

Plant Lettuce to Cabbage, under Hells or Glaſs 
Frames, and replant. upon them, A4int, Tarragon, 
and Balm. Plants, and ſome Sorrel, wild Endive or 
Succory, and AAacedonian Parſly, and Burnet, and if 
the weather ſtill continue pretty fair, make an end 
of planting Lertuces in places of good ſhelter. 

This is peculiarly the Month of the greateſt Work 
and Labour of all, in order to the avoiding the in- 
convenience of wanting Garden neceſlaries, which is 


_ No ordinary Companion in this dead Seaſon, for in 


earneſt the Cold fails not to make great Havock in the 
Gardens of the lazy; and therefore ag the very begin- 
ning of the Month, how flatteringly fair ſoever the 

Z weather 


weather appear, there muſt-be ſome dry long Dung 
brought and laid near the Enawe, Artichokes, Chard 
; Beets, Cellery, Leeks, Roots, &c. that being ready at 
hand, it may with the more facility in few hours be 
thrown- upon every thing that needs it, to prevent 
their deſtruCtion ; and aſſoon as ever the Cold begins 
to ſhew it ſelf, you muſt begin to cover your Fig-Trees. 


Aſſoon as .the Froſts appear, begin to uſe | 


the long Dung which you bave been careful to or- 
_ . der to be brought and laid ready in needful places; 

'for example, if it be for Artichoke, you may keep 
them a little elevated towards the North, to ſerve 
them inſtead of a ſmal] ſhelter, till you cover them 
quite; or elſe if you be preſſed with work to be done 
elſewhere, you cover preſently, always taking care 
however before you cover them, to cut off all that is 
withered from them. A little of this Dung ſerves againſt 
the firſt attacks, but we redouble our coverings as the 
Cold augments. They which are not provided with 


that fort of dry Dung, - may uſe inſtead of it, ſuch dry 


Leaves as are gathered up in theneighbouring Woods. 

If you have a mind to whiten for Charas any of the 
biggeſt of thoſe Artichoke Plants, tie them below 
with two or three Bands, and then wrap them about 
with long dry Dung, or Straw, which you muſt bind 
over them again, as is already directed when we 
were ſpeaking of Cardons. | 

In dry Soils, you muſt earta up a little our Arrti- 
chokes, which would be pernicious in wet Grounds, 
becauſe it would rot the Artichoke Plants. 

It is convenient to let the Artichokes alone ſo cover- 
ed till the full *4ovn of March be paſt, that being 
commonly very dangerous ; and many Gard'ners 
ſuffer the loſs of their Arrichokes, in being 
tempted by ſome fair days in March, to take 
off their coverings quite, and to proceed to manu- 
ring them ; for if you uncover them, it ſhould 
be byt very little, and you ſhould always _ 
tac 
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| the caution, to leave the Dung cloſe by them, to 
be ready at hand to cover them again, in caſe the 
Froſt returns. 

At the very beginning of the Month, before the 
Froſts be come, make an end of tying up your En- 
dive that is big enough to ſuffer it, and cover it 
with what you can get : you alſo cover your other En- 
ave in the ſame manner, which we could not tie up: 
It likewiſe whitens equally well ; and 1t is very.con- 
venient, if we have a conſervatory, to plant as'many | 
as we can of the biggeſt of them there, in tufts, as we 
ſhall farther ſhew hereafter. 

Now take the advantage of ſome fair dry weather, 
to lay up all you have a mind to keep for your Winters 
provifionz and for that effeCt, take up the Plants 
in Tufts, with Earth hanging to them, before they be 
Froſt bitten, and plant them very cloſe to one another 
in the Conſervatory, which for Example are, all Roors, 
as Carrots, mps, and Beet- raves, Or Rea: Beet- Roots, 
and Artichoaks, which have Fruit. The Green ones. 
are more proper for this purpoſe than the Y7olet ones, 
which are more tender and leſs able to endure the Froſt, 
and more apt to putrifie in that part next their ſtem, 
than the other which are more ruſtical and hardy. 
And alſo Spaniſh Cardons, Collyflowers, and Endive or 
Succory,' as well the White, as the Wild ſort, and even 
Leeks and Cellery, though both theſe laſt. will keep 
well enough in the naked Earth, when they are well 
covered : But here it is to be noted, that Celery when 
once whitened muſt be eaten preſently, otherwiſe it 
would rot; And you mult be careful to raiſe ſome of 
1t late, that it may remain ſmall in tht Earth, without 
being very much covered, which ſerves for the latter 
end of February and the Month of arch. 

Thoſe Perſons who live near the Woods, will do 
well to: gather up the leaves there, not only to make 
uſe of for coverings, as | have faid, but likewiſe to 
lay them to rot i2 ſome hole, the "foil of them be- 
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ing very good, and eſpecially to make -uſe of for 
Mota. 
'Now open and lay bare the Roors of Trees that 
fem to languiſh, in order to take from about them 
 theold Soil, cutoff as much of their Roots as is found 
' in an ill condition, and Earth them up again after- 
wards with good new Earth. 
Make ſome Hort Beds for Muſhrooms, The me- 

thod to make them well, is to chooſe ſome ſpot 
of new, and as near as can be, light and ſandy Gromnd, 
and dig there a hollow Ped of five or fix Inches deep, 
of three or four widg throughout, and of whatlength 
you pleaſe. The Dung muſt he either of Horſe, or 
Adule, 'and muſt be already. pretty dry, and ſuch as 
has been piled up ſome time : Then make the Bed 
*about two foot high, ranking and preſſing the Dung 
as; cloſe and tight as you can, yet ſo that it may the 
better | ſhoot off. the waters to the right- and left, 
which if they ſhould pierce through it, would rot-the 
Dung ; after. that, cover the &e4 to the thickneſs 
' of two: foot more, with the Neighbouring Ear:h, o- 
ver which again;;.throw another covering of three 
or four Inches thick of Litter, which in the Winter 
may guard-from\the great Cold, and in the Summer, 
ſhade from; the violent heat! the Aduſhrooms which 
may be expected to ſhoot np about three or ſour 
Months after. | 

-- Employ . the long dry Dung, of which you onght 
to have made proviſion' inthe Summer, to cover your 
Fig-Trees, as well thoſe of the Wall, as Dwarfs 3 
- and. for theſe: 1aft; tie all their Branches as Cloſe toge= 
ther as you can:conventently, with Offer Withs, that .. 
you may the more eaſily wrap them about wich this 
covering ; -and.. for the "#all-7rees, endeavour 'to 
leave ſo many of.the higher Branches as you can, on 
the ſides, and to tie ſeveral of them together to poles 
or forked ſticks that are to ſerve them for Props, and 
by that means, you cover. them with more _ 
| and 
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and leſs 'charge. Leave on them that covering 
till the full 2400» of arch be paſt, at which tifhe, 
only take oft part of ir, till the full 400r of April 
be likewiſe paſt, the Froſts of theſe two laſt Months 
being | dangerous* to the young Fruit'* which then. 
begins to put forth it ſelf, as the Wrimer Froſts 
_are to the Wood which: they make to turn all into 
Pith. 

The days being now very ſhort, $skilful Gararers 
will therefore work by Candle-light til] Supper time, 
either in making of Szraw-Screens and Coverings, or 
preparing Trees for planting, as ſoqn as the Froſt per- 
mits them; or in deſigning, &c. 

Put thoſe Trees into the Earth in Furrows which. you 
could not Plant, covering up the Roots as carefully 
as'if we were Planting them in their deſigned places, 
without leaving any hollow .Chinks ' 'about . their 
Roots, becauſe otherwiſe the great Froſts would ſpoil 
them. 

You may begin at the latter end. of the Month to 
force ' ſuch A/paragus, as are at leaſt three or four 
years old, and this forcing is performed, either on 
the cold Zed in the place where they grow, which 1s 
the beſt way, orelſe upon a Hor Bed, if you be mind- 
ed to remove them. *'But ordinarily we ſtay till to- 
| wards the beginning of the next Month, before we 
make any Eſſays of that kind, it being in.-my Opinion, 
long enough to have. of them for four Months toge- 
ther by Artifice, till Nature be ready. to furniſh us 
with more-of them for two Months longer - by -her 
own ſole Virtue and Power, not but” that 'we might 
begin. to:force them at the very begininng of Seprem- 
ber or Ottober. 

The wayof forcing them is, to dig the Earth ont 
. of a Paih; 'to the depth of two Foot, and the breadth 
of one full foot and a half, if originally the Path were 
but. three foot over, becauſe there' maſt at leaſt for 
o Ve good Inches of Earth be left next the A/ſpara- 
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gus Tufts. The Path being thus voided, we fill it 
up with long hot Dung, very well ramm*d and trod- 
den down, til] it be-a full foot higher than the Super- 
ficies of the Cold Bed, at the firſt making, and after 
fifteen days, you muſt ſtir this Dung over again, mixing ' 
ſome new Dung with it, the better to enable it to 
communicate ſufficient heat to the two adjoyning Cold 
Beds, but if it appear too much mortified, ſo that the 
Aſparagus does not ſhoot np briskly enough, then this 
recruiting 'the 'path-way with freſh Dung and ftir- - 
ring, muſt be repeated afterwards as often as it ſhall 
be neceſlary, which commonly happens to. be once 
every' ten or twelve days. If there fall any great - 
Rains or 'Snow, that may have too mudh rotted that ' 
Dung, ſo that 'it appears not to retain a ſufficient 
heat, then muſt it be quite taken away, and all new 
put 4n its place; for in fine, this Bed muſt always be 
kept extreamly hot ; as to the Cold Bed, in which the 
Plants are, the Growd muſt be digged up and ftirred a 
little in it, to the depth of about four or five Inches, 
as foon as the path-way 1s filled up, for it cannet be 
done before, becauſe off bringing the Dung to thar, 
(which cannot be done withont much trampling on 
the Soil ) which digging being finiſhed, we cover the 
ſaid Cold Bed with ſome of the ſame long Dung, to 
the thickneſs of -thiee or four Inches, and at the end 
of fifteen days, ſo much time at leaſt being neceſlary 
to give aCttivity to thoſe Aſparagus Tufts, that in this 
Seaſon are' as *twere dead, or at leaſt banumbed 
with the cold, we lift up the Dung toſee whether the 
Aſparagus begin to ſhoot ont orno, and ifthey do, at e- 
very place where they appcar, we clap a Glaſs Bell, 
which we alſo take great care to cover ctoſe with 
long Dung, and eſpecially a-nights," to prevent” 
the Froſt 'from penetrating in the leaſt to the 
Aſparagus, which being ſo extreamly. tender and 
delicate as *tis, would be abſolutely ſpoiled” by the” 
leaſt breath 'of Cold. If in the day time, —_— ; 
. ine 
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ſhine out a little bright, -we-muſt not fail to take off 
the Dung from the Bells, that the A/paragys may be 
viſited by thoſe kind Beams that animate all things, 
and if beſides thoſe Bells, we had likewiſe Glaſs Frames 
to clap over. them, and fo doubly to cover whole 
Beds of Plants, that would be ſtill more commoadi- 
ous and more advantageous for bringing to effec this 
little/ Maſter-piece of our Art, By theſe helps, the 
Aſparagus ſpringing ont of the warm Earth, and meet- 
ing with a warm Air under thoſe Bells, grow red and 
green, and of the ſame thickneſs and length as thoſe 
of the Months of April and May ; nay, and prove a 
great'deal better too, becauſe they have not only been 
unattack?d by. the injuries of the Air, but have attain- 
ed their perfeCtion.in much leſs time than the- others, 
and I can without vanity affirm, that I was the firſt 
that by the inducement of ſome very plauſible Rea- 
ſons, diviſed this expedient. 

I add here, that a Bed of: Aſparagus dextrouſly for- 
ced and well maintained, produces abundantly 
for a Fornight or three Weeks, and that becauſe 
the King ſhould not want during the whole Winter, 
this new Diſh as ſoon as the firſt Beds begin to furniſh 
us, I begin to force as many new ones, and-ſo con- 
tinue the ſame courſe every three Weeks, till 'the end 
of April, when Nature advertiſes me, that tis time 
to. put an end to thoſe Violences I have done Her, 
_ and that ſhe is then willing in her Turn, to ſerve us 
with ſome Diſhes prepared by her own skill. 

You may likewiſe remove old Aſparagus Plants 
out of Cold Beds into Hot ones, it being, true 'that they 
ſpring there, but they never prove ſo fair as the 0- 
thers, and are attended beſides with this inconvent- 
ence, that. they die there in a very ſhort time. 

. We force Sorrel and Wild Endive, or Succory, Ma- 
cedonian Parſly or Aliſanders, &c. in the ſame man- 
ner as wedo Aſparagus, but molt commonly it owe 
rather 
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259 
rather upon Hot. Beds, than on the naked Earth, and 
" the Succeſs is very ſpeedy and infallible, and particu. 
- Larly in procuring in one fifteen days time, Surrel that 
is as fair as that of the Month of ay. 

- We ſhould have finiſhed our laſt manuring of dry 
Grounds the fifteenth day of this Month, as well to 
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render them impenetrable to the” Rain and Snow- 
waters; as to deſtroy the Weeds, and to make our 


| Gardens appear ſomething neat and handſome. 


To have Raaiſhes betimes, that is, towards: Chriſ#- 
mas, or Candlemas, we ſow them in Hot Beds about 
the middle of November, I have already laid down 
direions for the making of Hot Beds, in the works 
of February: That which 1s particularly to be obſer- 
ved for Radiſhes,. is that we muſt beat down with a 
board, the Superficies of the Mold, to render it a little 
{olid; and to prevent it from rowling into the Holes 
that are to be made to Sow the Raziſhes in, after 
which, that the Bea may be handſomely Sown, we 
take a Cord rubbed with Plaſter, or Chalk, or other 
white matter, and- holding 1t well ſtretched ont be- 
tween two of us, we mark out with it as many white 
Lines, at three or four Inches diſtance one from ano- 
ther, both throughout the whole length and breadth 
of the Bead, as its extent will permit, and then with 
a round wooden planting ſtick of a full Inch thick, 
we make holes all along every Line at the like diltance 
of-three or four Inches one from another, and we put 


_ only three Raaiſh Seeds into every” Hole, and it we 


chance to let fall any more, we pull up all the Raatjbes 
that come up above the number of three. They 
which obſerve not to. mark out ſuch Lines, bat make 
their Holes by random-ſight only, have their Zeds not 
ſo handſome, and they which make their Holes nearer, 
and which leave more than three Radiſhes in a Hole, 
run the h-z3rd of having Rad!ſhes with a great many 
Leaves and but lirtlg. Koor, There are many 2/7 ker 
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Gard'vers whoſe practice it is, to ſow Lines or Rows 
of Lettuces in February and March, a-croſs their 'Beds 
of Radiſhes, but then the Holes muſt: be made at the + 
diſtance of ſeven or eight Inches; and the Letruces 
thus ſown in Lines, will be gathered and ſpent before 
the Radiſhes are fit to gather. 

-If it freezes vefy hard we cover the Hot Beds,: with 
long Litter, for five or ſix days ; belides which, for 
its further defence: againſt the rigours of the Win 
zer, we cover them with Straw-Screens, or Cover- 
ings, ſupported upon ' Traverſe Frames or Cradles 
compoſed of Stakes, or other Poles of Wood, pla- 

ced very near the Superfictes ; of the Mold, and we 
 Nop' the ſides cloſe up, and if the Froſ# increaſe 
notably, we put a new Load of long Dung *over 
thoſe :Straw-Screens ; but if it be but moderate, 
there will need no other covering, the heat of the 
Bed being ſufficient to. defend the Plants ; Radiſhes - 
thus ſown come up in five or ſix days, and if "the 
Holes had not fome. Air, they would be ſmoothed 
and grow dwindling im piercing through the' ſmall 
Straw. 1.6 | Fl. 

We muſt not. fail at the beginning of this Month, 
to take up in Turf, |the Cellery which we had planted 
at a reaſonable diſtance, in the Months of 7ane and 
Fuly, in particular Cold Beds ; and when wethave taken 
it up,. to carry it. into the Conſervatory, | or- elſe to 
replant it in ſome other Cold Bed, placing its Plants 
very _ together,”:that they may-the more eaſtly'be 
covered. 613-% rang. Fo 
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* Proviſions and Produtts of November. 


E have till in the beginning of the Month: 
ſome Fgs, and ſome latter Yellow Pavies. 
Winter Thorn Pears, Bergamots, Marchioneſſes; 
HMeſſire Fohns, Craſans, Peritoins, ſome Firgoulee 
Pears, Ambrets, Leſchaſſeries, Amadots, &c. 
Artichoaks. © | | on 
Abundance of Autumnal Calvil Apples, and fore 
white C alvils. | 
The Fennelets or Fennel Apples, and Courpend's, 
or ſhort ſtalk*d Apples begin alſo to ripe. 
| We have Jpinage, Endive and Succory, Cellery; 
Lettuces, Sallets, and Port Herbs, and Cabbages, of all 
ſorts, and Koots and Pumpion:.. | 
For Flowers we have almoſt the ſame as in the fore= 


going Month, as alſo ſome beginnings of Thlaſpi jerr- 


per virens, Or ever green 1hlaſpis. 


Flow to judge certainly by viewing and viſiting & 
Kitchen-Garden, | whether there be any thing ' 
«wanting in it, which it ſhould be ſtock'd with 
71 November. 


PHE firſt White Froſts of November that make 
the Leaves of Trees grow Yellow, and looſen 


* them from he places where they grew, that fhrivel 


up and rot the Leaves of Enaive, and of the larger 
Lettyces, and that Blacken the Artichoke Tops, &c. 
give us warning of the approach of Winter chat mer- 
cileſs Enemy of all Vegerations : and therefore we 
muſt take care early to ſecore in our Conſervatory or 
Store-houſe, all that is liable to he ſpoiled by the Col 
Fithout-doors; and beſides, to cover with long dry, 
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Dung, that which we cannot conveniently take ont 
of the Ground, and which yet will run great hazard of 
periſhing withont being ſheltered with ſome covering? 
and ſo inthis kind of haſty breaking up, and removy- 
ing, I would have every body extraordinary buſie in 
plying their duty, and I would adviſe our Gardiner 
to increaſe the number of his Labourers, to prevent 
the damage he is threat*ned with. The prickle Bask- 
ets, and Hand-barrows. ſhould at this time be plycd. 
with the greateſt vigour and diligence, loaden with 
ſuch things as are to be houſed in the ſtore-houſe or 
Conſervatory, and the other filled with Dung, to co- 
ver that which is to be left upon the Ground, In a 
word, I cannot tell how to pardon thoſe that either 
by imprudence or negligence, let themſclves be ſur- 
prized in ſuch important occaſions as this, for I would 
not have them indulge themſelves any reſt at all, till 
all their bulineſs be done ; I would likewiſe have the 
ſtore-houſe or Conſervatory well filled, and all things 
in it placed in a regular order. And I would have 
the whole Garden put on as**twere another new 
kind of cloathing, which muſt be generally of long 
Dung. 


WWorks to be done in December. 


A $S ſoon as December is come it is no longer tim 
| todally. For now the Earth in Gardens is quite' 
ſtript of all its uſnal Ornaments, and the Froſt that 
ſeldom fails to fignalize it ſelf this Month without 
reſpefting' the quality of their Maſters, ſpares no bo- 

- dies Gardens, but unmercifully deſtroys all: it* mects 
with of a nature too delicate to endure its rifour 3 
and therefore it concerns us now to make an” ax of 
houſing and of coyering what we could not houſe or 
| cover, 
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 ”*cover in the Month of November, viz. Endive, 


C ardons, Cellery, Arttchokes, Roots, Collyflowers, Chard- 
Beets, Leeks, Fig-Trees, &c, And above all things, 
we muſt be careful to preſerve thoſe Novelties which 
we may have begun to advance by Arr, as Peas, Beans, 
Cabbage, Lettuce, and little Salers, to avoid the diſ- 
pleaſure, of ſeeing periſh in one bitter Night, what 
we have been labouring two or three Months to 

advance, | 
We may likewiſe ſtill at the beginning of the 
Month, continue to ſow ſome early Peas upon ſome 
Banks made of Earth raiſed in double ſlopes along by 
ſome Wall placed in a good Expoſition,” and eſpecially 

that towards the South, 

. We tranſport our rotten Dung to thoſe places we 
delign to muck and ſpread them abroad there, that 
the Rain and Szow-waters may the better penetrate 
them, and carry their Salt a little below the $-- 
perficies of the Earth where our Seeds are to be 
{own. | 
One of the moſt principal Works of this Month, 
1s, at the beginning of it, to make a Hort Bed of long 
new Dung of. the ordinary breadth of four Foot, and. 
height of three, and as ſoon as its great heat is ſpent, 
we .muſ$ {ow upon it, under Glaſs Bells, fome good 
bright Curled Lettuce, and as ſoon as 'tis grown a lit- 
tle big, which uſually happens in a Month's time, we 
mult take up the faireſt, and plant it in a Nurſery up- 
on another ot Bed, and under other Bells, to the 
number of twenty, or twenty five under every Sell 
and when they are grown reaſonably big there too, 
we muſt take up the biggeſt with a little Earth about 
them to replant them, to the number of five or fix 
under each Be//, to remain there till they be quite Cab- 
baged, which uſually happens towards the latter end 
of Mareh, and we take care to fence them well from 
the Cola, as well with Coverings of Litter, as by new 
heating their Peds, WE 
| 23 , 
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. "We praftiſe the ſame method in ſowing theſe Lee. 
euces in the Month of January, and in replanting in 
February, that we may have ſome ready betimes, that 
is, towards.the end of March, and to continue ſo do- 
ing till ff Zarth produces us ſome of her ſelf, with- 
out the help of Hot Dung. At- this time they that 
employ themſelves in rearing Novelties, ſpend the 
molt part of each day in covering them at night, and 
uncovering them in the morning, or elſe all comes to 
nothirg. 

When in the Winer time, we are raiſing and forc- 
ing of Lerrrce upon Hot Beds, and under Befs, we muſt 
be car ful often to lift up the Bells, to take away the 
dead Leaves, there being a great many that rot and 
periſh, and one rotten Leaf rots others. The inſide 
of the Bells muſt alſo be cleanſed from the filth and 
moiſture that gathers there in abnndance, and when 
there comes a fair Sun ſhiny day, we muſt. not fail to 
lift up the Bells, that the moiſture may be dryed up 
that ſticks about the Leaves. But the chiefeſt thing 
to be obſerved above all, is to keep the Beds mode- 
rately hot, by recruiting and new heating, and fcr- 
menting them from time to time. 


3 


q 
Proviſions and Produits of December. 


Y the aſſiſtance of our Store-houſe and Conſervato- 

7y, we have all the ſame things that we already 
mentioned in the Month of November. 
_ Wemay alſo now begin to have ſome forced Aſpa- 
ragus:; And, 
\ 'Some very green and tall Sorrel, in ſpite of the 
hardeſt Froſt s, | 
 Spmage. 

Winter Cabbages, as well of the bright and long-ſi ded 

ae which arc the moſt delicate, as of the green 
ore © * 


20S | | Abundance 
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Abundance of Yirgoulee Pears, "Thorn Pears, Ambrets, 
St. Germans, Dry Mertins, Portal Pears, &c. As 
, alſo, | 
Of Api Apples, Pippins, Courpendu's, Fennellets or 
" Fennel Apples, and ſome Calwls to ſtill, &c. 

As to Flowers we have ſtore of Lawrel, Time, Flow- 
ers, and we have ſome Anemories and Ciclamens. 


Flow to judge certainly by viewing and wiſiting a 
Kitchen-Garden, whether there be any thing 
wanting in it, which it (hould be ſtock'd with in 
the Months of September aud October, 


HE Month of December, is ſtill not without 

ſtanding in necd of a great deal of ativity, for 
it often happens that the preceeding Month proves too 
ſhort to ler us finiſh all- that ſhonld be done in it, 
which muſt therefore be made an <nd of in this, and 
that particularly if the Cold have nor yet made all the 
havock It is capabie of : We muſt then mind exactly 
to doall I havedirefted to be done under the head of 
the Works of this Month ; to prepare the Novelties 
of the following Spring ;, to clear the places of old Hor 
Beds, agd to make preparation for the making of new 
ones with all imaginable expedition, and care taken, 
not only to have a good provifion of long Dung, and 
a great many Glaſs-Bells, but likewiſe to keep all the 
Glaſs-Frames in good repair, &c. And here I ſhall 
not forget to recommend, to thoſe curious perſons 
who are blefled with the means to do it, to care to 
force Aſparagns, and to recruit their Beds with new 
warmth as often as their great heat ſhall begin ro 
flag. It is a work indeed of no conſiderable pains 
and expence, bat the pleaſure to ſee growing 11 the 
midſt of the ſevereſt Froſt and Snow, abundance ' of 
Aſparagus, both thick, green, and every way moſt 
excellent, is great enough to take us-off from grudg- 
ing at our coſt or trouble. uU +4 CHAP: 
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CHAP. V. 


Fhat fort of Ground 7s proper to each Legums | 
and Kitchen Plant. 


Here are certain ſorts of Grounds which 

want none of the good Qualities required to 
make them produce in every Seaſon, and for a long 
time together, all forts of fair and good Legames 
ſuppoſing always, that they be reaſonably well culti- 
- vated : And there areſome that beſides that, nave the 
faculty to produce them more early than others, and 
they are ſuch Grounds as they commonly call Black 
Sands, in which is found an equal temper between 
dry and moiſt, accompanied with a good expoſition, 
and with an inexhauſtible Salt of fertility, rendring 
them caſte to be entred by the Spade, and penetrated 
by the Rain-waters : But on the other hand, it is 
rare enough to find any of theſe perfect ſorts of Earth; 
and that on the contrary, it is very uſual to meet with 
thoſe that offend either in being too dry, light, and 
parching, or over-moiſt, heavy and cold, or elſe by 
being 11] ſituated, as being ſome of them too high, ſome 
Tooſloping, and ſome of them too low, and too much in 
a Bottom. Or more eſpecially exceſſive moiſture, and 
great drought are both pernicious, becauſe this laſt, 
beſides that it is always attended with a chilling Cold 
that retards its productions; 1s likewiſe apt to rot the 
greateſt part of the Plants, and conſequently, it is 
very difficult to correct, and almoſt impoſlible entire- 
ly to furmount ſo great a defect ; but itis' not altoge- 
ther ſo difficult to qualifie a dry temper, for provi- 
ded it be not extream great, .and-that we have the 
convenience of Water to water it, and of Dung 'to 


amend and encich it, we are Maſters of two Sove- 
: | reign 
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. reign and Infallible Remedies, which we muſt apply 
for its cure. And ſo by care and pains we may get 
the Conqueſt over thoſe dry and ſtubbora Lands, and 
force them to bring forth in abundance all things we - 
ſhall regularly demand of them. | 

It follows thence, that when we are ſo happy as to 
meet with 'thoſe choice good ſorts of Ground, we may 
indifterently both ſow and plant every where in them, 
any ſorts of Legumes or Plants whatſoever, with an 
aſlured Confidence; that they will proſper. The on- 
ly Subjettion we are obliged to in ſuch Grounds is, 
firſt, to weed much, becauſe they produce abundance 
of Weeds among the good Herbs; and ſecondly, to be 
often remaving our Legumes, and changing their 
places, which.is an eſſential point of Practice in all * 
ſorts of Gardens, it being not at all convenient ta 
place for two or three times together, the ſame Ve- 
getables in the ſame piece of Ground, becauſe the - 
Nature of the Earth requires theſe ſorts of Changes, 
as being as ?were aſſured in this Diverſity, to find 
wherewithal to recruit and perpetuate its firſt vigour. 
And though in thoſe good Grounds all things proſper ; 
admirably well, yetisit a moſt undoubted Truth, that 
Southern and Eaftern Expoſitions are here as, well 2s 
every where elſe, more proper than thoſe of the Weſt 
and North, to forward, and improve its produttions; 
witneſs Strawberries, Haſting Peas; Cherries and /uſ- 
cat-Grapes, &c, To balance which, thele-laſt Expo- 
ſitions have likewiſe ſome peculiar advantages, that 
make them to be eſteemed in their turn ; for Exam- 
ple during the exceſſive Heats of Summer, that often 
icorch up every thing, and make our Legumes and o- 
ther Plants run up too haſtily to Seed, they are exempt 
from tho{e violent impreſſions, which the-Sun makes 
upon thoſe places that are fully expoſed to his burning 
Rays, and conſequently our Plants will maintain them- 
ſelves longer in good plight in thoſe ſituations than 


in the others. 
| r 
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It alſo follows from hence, that if any Perſon have 
Ground, though tolerably good, yet not of an equal 
oodneſs all over, either cauſed by the difference of 


its natural temper, or ſituation, and ſloping inclina- 


tion upwards or downwards, that then I ſay, the skill 
and Induſtry of the Gardner ſhews it ſelf, by know- 
ing how to allot every Plant the place in which it 
may beſt come to maturity in every Seaſon, as well 
in regard of 'Forwardnefs, and ſometimes of Back- 
wardneſs, asof its outward Beauty, and inward per- 
feftion. 

Generally ſpeaking, thoſe Grounds that are mode- 
rately dry, light, and ſandy, and ſuch as though they 


' be alittle ſtrong and heavy, are ſituated. on a gentle 


riſing towards the South or Weſt, and are backed: by 
great Mountains, or fenced by high Wals againſt the 
Cold Winds are more diſpoſed to produce the No- 
velties of the Spring, than the ſtrong, heavy, fat and 
moiſt Sands : But likewiſe on the other Hand, in Sum- 
mers, When there falls but little Rain, theſe laſt pro- 
duce thicker and better nouriſht” Legumes, and require 


' Not ſuch large and frequent Waterings, ſo that we 


may find ſome ſort of Satisfaftion in all forts of 
Grounds, | 
However though abſolutely ſpeaking all things 
that may enter into a Kitchen-Garden, may grow in 
all ſorts of Growras that are not altogether Barren ; yet 
it has been obſerved in all times, that all ſorts of 


Earth agree not equally with all ſorts of Plants : Our 


able AZarket Gard'ners juſtifie the truth of this by a 


moſt convincing Experience z for we ſee that ſuch of 


them whoſe. Gardens are in Sandy Grounds, ſeldom 
mind to plant in them any Artichokes, Collyflowers, 
Beet-Chards, Onions, Cardons, Cellery, Beet-raves, or 
Red Beet-Roots, and other Roots, &c. as thoſe do 
that have theirs in ſtronger and more hearty Lands, 


and on the contrary, theſe laſt employ not their 
. . Ground 


- 
* 
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Ground in Sorrel, Purſlain, Lettuce, Endive, and o- 
ther ſmall Plants thar are delicate and ſubject to pe- 
riſh with Mildew, and the Wet-rot as do thoſe whoſe 
Gardens are in lighter Lands. 

From what has been ſajd, there reſult two things ; 
the firſt is, that an able Gardner which has a pretty 
dry or hilly Ground to cultivate with an Obligation to 
have of all ſorts of things in his Gardez, ſhould place 
in the moiſteſt parts thoſe Plants that require a little 
moiſture to bring them to perfeftion, as Artichokes, 
Red Beet- Roots, *Scorzonera"s, Salſifies, Carrots, Parſ- 
mips, Skirrets, Beet-Chards, Collifiowers and C abbages, 
Spinage, Common Peas, Beans, Currans, Gooſeberries, 
Raſpberries, Onions, Ciboules, Leeks, Parſly, Sorrel, Ra- 
aiſhes, Patience or Dock-Sorrel, Sweet Herbs, Borage, 
Bugloſs, &c. And ſuppoſing the Proviſions above 
ſpecified, be already planted in its other parts he 
ſhould fill up the dryer parts of the ſame Garden with 
Lettuces of all Seaſons, Enaive, Succory, - Chervil, 
Tarragon, Baſil, Burnet, Mint, and other Sallet Fur- 
- Nitures, and Purſiain, Garlick, Shallots, Winter C abba- 
ges, Hot Beas of all ſorts of Plants, and of little Sal- 
lets; and he muſt place his Legumes there at mode- 
rate diſtances, becanſe they grow not of ſo large a 
Size and Stature there, as in fatter places. And 
laſtly, he muſt keep his Walks and Path-ways higher 
than his dreſſed Grounds, as well to draw into theſe 
latter the Rain-waters that would be unuſeful and in- 
commodious in the Walks, as to render the artificial 
waterings he ſhall be obliged to uſe, of the greater 
advantage to them, by. preventing them from run- 
ning out any where aſide, which muſt be one of his 
principal Applications. 

He muſt alſo cbuſe out in the ſame Growds thoſe 
Parts which come the neareſt to the good temper be- 
tween dry and moiſt, for the raiſing of Aſparagus 
Strawberries, Cardons, Cellery, &c. becauſe theſe ſorts 
of Plants languiſh with drowth in places too dry; and 
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The Compleat Gardner. Vol. Il. 
periſh with Rottenneſs in parts over-moiſt. He muſt 
place in the Border under his Northern Walls his Ale- 
luia's, Latter Strawberries, and Bourdelais, or FVerjuice 
Grapes, and in the Counter-Borders of the ſame Nor- 
thern "Quarter, he may make his Nurſery Beds for 
Strawberries, and ſow Chervwil all the Summer long, 
the North fide in all ſorts of Grounds, being moſt 
Proper for thoſe purpoſes. And as this Gard'zer 
ſhould he curious of Novelties, he ought to look up- 
on the Banks under the Walls towards the South and 
Eaſt to be a marvellous and favourable ſhelter for 
the raiſing them ; as for Example, for the procuring 
of Strawberries and early Peas at the beginning of ay, 
Violets ai. the entrance of March, and Cabbage Lettnces 
at the beginning of April. He ſhould likewiſe plant 
in the dreſſed Banks next to the fame Eaſtern and 
Weſtern Walls, his Nurſery of Cabbages, and . ſow 
there his Winter Lertuces, that is, Shell- Lettuces, to re- 
main there all Autumn and Winter, till in the Sprong 
It be time to tranſplant them, into the places where 
they are to come to perfettion : He ſhould likewiſe 
plant in the Borders ot the ſame Walls, his Paſſe-pierre, 
or Sampire, Which he can hardly have by any other 
means, which conrſe is to be followed in all ſorts of 
Gardens ;, and in the Winter time he ſhouſd likewiſe 
obſerve this particular caution, to throw all the Snow 
off from the neighbouring places upon 'the dreſled 
Borders of thoſe Fall-rrees, and eſpecially thoſe of the 
Eaſtern Quarter, both for the erecting a Maga- 
zine, as *twere of Moiſture in ſuch places upon which 
the Rain but ſeldom falls, as upon thoſe in which the 
violent, heat of Summer is like to be of pernicious 
influence. | 
The ſecond thing is, That the GaraPner whoſe 
Garaen 1s 1n a very fat. and moiſt Ground, muſt take a 
quite contrary method with all his Plants to that juſt 
now above mentioned ; always aſſuring himſelf that 
thoſe parts of it which are very moiſt, unleſs he 
. - Can 
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can find means to drain and render them lighter, 
will be of no other uſe to him than to produce noxi- 
ous Weeds, and conſequently, that thoſe which par= 
take the leaſt of that intemperature, whether by their 
own Nature and Situation, or by the care and indu-. 
| ſtry of the ingenious Gardner, are always to be lookt 

upon as the beſt for all ſorts of things. He muſt 
place in the drieſt parts moſt of thoſe Plants that keep 
in their places for ſeveral years together, *excgpting 
Currans, Gooſeberries, and Raſpberry Buſhes; as for 
Example, Aſparagus, Artichokes, Strawberries, Wild 
Endive and Succory, &c. In other places, let him put 
thoſe things which in Summer require the Ieaſt time 
to come to perfection, viz. Sallets, Peas, Beans, 
Kaaiſhes, nay and Chardons, Cellery, &c. and becauſe 
all things grow thick and tall in thoſe fat and moiſt. 
places, therefore he muſt plant his &tcher-plants there 
at greater diſtances one from the other, than in drier 
places ; he muſt alſo keep his Beds and dreſled  Grownas 
raiſed higher, than his Walks and Path-ways, to help 
to drain out of his Grounds the Water that is ſo hurtful 
to his Plants, and for thatReaſon, his Beds of Aſparagus, 
eſpecially as likewiſe his Strawberry and Cellery Beds, &c. 
no more than thoſe of his Sa!lezs muſt not be made Hol- 
iow. as thoſe muſt be, that are made in drier Grounas, 
| have had good 'Succeſs where the Ground is fat, 
viſcous, and as *twere Clayle, 'by raiſing in the midſt 
of it, certain large Squares where. the frequent Rain 
Waters in the Summer, of the Year 1682. remaineQ 
without penetrating above ſeven or eight Inches deep, 
and by having given to the ſaid $quzres by the means 
of that elevation, a ſloping deſcent on each fide, all 
along the bottom of which I made art the ſame time 
ſome little Dykes or water-conrſes about a foot deep 
as well to ſeparate the Squares from the Counter- 
borders as particularly to receive the miſchievous Wa- 
ters which b yſtaying on the Squares, otherwiſe would 
ruin all the Plans in them, which Waters afterwards 
d1scharged themſelves into ſtone Gutters, which I had 
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purpoſely ordered to be made to-carry them off, 1 
afterwards raiſed moſt of the Counterborders in the 
ſame manner, Arch-wiſe, that what Water might re- 
main in them, might ſhoot off into the ſides of the *' 
Walks, all along which there were other. little Dikes 
almoſt unperceivable, to receive thoſe-Waters and con- 
vey them into the ſame ſtone Gutters ; and I can tru- 
ly affirm, that before I uſed this precaution, all that I 
had in thoſe Squares, to periſh the Plants with 
the fot, and the Trees with the Faunaice ; beſides 
which miſchiefs, the Winds eafily threw-up my Trees 
by the Roots, becauſe they could hardly take any faſt 
hold in that kind of Ground that was grown liquid and 
ſoft like new made Mortar, or Pap. 
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What fort of Culture is moſt proper for every 
particalar Plant. 


Bo is a very conſiderable Advance to have ſettled a 
Garden vpon a good foot at firſt, and to have wiſely 
employed, or at leait aſſigned out all its parts accord- 
ing to the different Qualifications of its Ground, the 
goodneſs of its Expoſitions, the order of the Months, 
and the nature of each Plant : But that is not all, we 
muſt likewiſe carefully cultivate them, in ſuch a man- 
ner as they peculiarly require. : 

For there is a general, Culture of Kitchen-Gardens,; 
and there is a particular Culture peculiar to each 
Plait, As to the general Culture it is well enough 
Known, that the moſt neceſſary and important points 
of it conſiſts firſt, in wgll amending and mucking the 
Earth, whether it be naturally good or not, bes 
cauſe Kitchen» Plants exhauſt it much ; ſecondly, .in 
keeping It always looſe and ſtirred, either by digg- 
ig up whole Beds, to Sow or tranſplant in 
them, &c, or ſuch other places where the Spade 

n, may 
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"mit us to uſe only grubbing Inſtruments, as for Ex- 
ample, among Strawberries, Lettuces, Endive, Peas, 
Beans, Cellery, &c. Thirdly in watering plentifully 
| all ſorts of Plants in very Hot Weather, and eſpeci- 
ally in ſandy Groxnds, for thoſe that are ſtrong and 
rank require not ſo much, always obſerving that in 
both ſorts of Growrd, watering is not ſo necellary for 
Aſparagus, nor for Borders or edgings of Time, Sage, 
Lavender, Hyſſop, Rue, Worm-wood, &c. which need 
but little moiſture to keep them in good plight. 
Fourthly, It conſiſts in keeping the Superficies of our 
Ground clear of all ſorts of Weeds, either by Weed- 
ing, or digging, or by only raking them over, when 
they have not been long dreſled, ſo that as far as *tis 
poſlible, the Earth may always appear at if it had been 
newly ſtirred up. 


I ſhall not infiſt any longet here upon the Head of | 


the General Culture, becauſe it 1s ſo well known to all 
People, but ſhall only declare my Opinion and the 
practiſe of able/ Gara?zers in that which is peculiarly 
to be uſed to each particular Parr. 

I ſhall begin with obſerving to you, that among 
Kitchen- Plants, there are ſome that are Sown to re- 
main ſtill-in the place where they were firſt, and 0- 
thers again, only to be tranſplanted elſe where ; that 
there are ſome that prove well both ways ; ſome 
that are multiplied without Seed ; ſome that are 
tranſplanted whole, and ſome that are cyt to be 
tranſplanted ; there are ſome which bear ſeveral 
times ina year, and that laſt longer than a year ; 0- 
thers that produce but once in a year, but yet laſt to 
bear for ſeveral years after ; and Laſtly ſome-again, 
that periſh after their firſt production. 

The Plants of the firſt Claſs, are Radaiſhes, almoſt 
all Ked Beer- Roos, Carrots, Par ſnpis, Skirrers, Turbps, 


303% 3 
may be employ'd, as for Example, among \4rtichokes, 4 
 Cardons, &c. or by pecking and: grubbing upwhere* 

the cloſeneſs of the Plants to one another will per- 
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NN, MT enceeh Frorzoners s, Salſfifies, and beſides 
' them;  Cabck Chervil, Wild Endive, of Succory, 
- Harts- "forn S allet 5 Garden-Creſſes, S$hallots , Spinage, 
'Y Beras, ſmall Lettuce to cut, 'Parſly, Burnet » Cutting 
EE - Beets, Peas, Purſlain,” &C. and the greateſt part of 
= . our Sorrel, Patience or Sherp-Leavd Dock, Onions, and 
Ciboulees. 

The Plarts of the ſecond Claſs which ſacceed. not 
without being tranſplanted, are Chard-Bects , Cellery , 
and the greateſt part of our White Ern4ive, both long 
and tied, and Cabbages, unleſs they be ſown very thin, 
or be very much thinn?'d after they are ſown; of 
this Claſs are alſo Cabbages, moſt Musk- Melons, and 
Cucumbers, Citrulls or Pumptons, Potirons or flat "Pum- 
pions, Leeks, Cc. 

Thoſe of the third Claſs, that is, ſuch as 5 may be 
indifferently either continued in the places where they 
are firſt ſown, or tranſplanted elſewhere, are A/pa- 
r4gus, though moſt commonly they are ſown at firſt 
in Nurſeries, to be tranſplanted a year or two after; 
as alſo Baſil, Fennel, Anu , borage, Bugloſs, Caraons, 
Capucin Capers or Naſturces, Ciboulees, Savory, Time, 
AMuked Chervil, &Cc. | 

The 7lants of the fourth Claſs that are: multiplied 
without being ſown, are Alkluia, or Wood: Sorrel, 
Engliſh Cives, Violets, &c. Becauſe they grow into 
thick Tufts which are ſeparated into many'; .Arrti- 
chokes are propagated by their Eyes, - Off-/ets,. or Slips 
Aint , and Round Sorrel , Tripe Madame , Tarragon. 
Balm, &c, by their Layers or ranches that take Rovr 
where they touch the Earth, the two laſt of which 
2 - are multiplyed hy Seed, as likewiſe. are the rti- 
2 chokes ſometimes. Straw-berries propagate by their 
HJ Runners, Raſp-berries, Gooſe-berr#es, and  Currars, by 
their Slips, or Sackers, and by their Cuttings which 
alſo take root. Lavender, Worm-wood, Sage, Time, and 
Marjoram, by their Branches which take Root at their 
jajafs, and ars allo multiplicd by their _— 
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the common Bays, both by Layers and Seed too;  KE 


Vines, and Fig-Trecs, by their Suckers, Hooked Slips, 
and Cuttings; whether Rooted or not Rooted, 

In the fifth place, | thoſe Plants of which we cut off 
ſome part either of the Zeaves or Roots, br both at 
the ſame time, in order to tranſplant them; are z4r- 
tichokes, Chard-Beets, Leeks, Cellery, &c. And thoſe 
others whoſe Leaves we do not cut at all, though 
it be good always to trim their Roots a little to 
refreſh them, are Endive, and Succory, moſt 
commonly, and Savory, Sorrel, &c. and all Let- 
tuces, Alleluta or Wood-Sorrel, Violets, Baſil, Avrrach 
or Orage, 'Borage, Bugloſs, Capucin Capers or Naſtur- 
ces, Cabbages, Tarragon, Samphire , Straw-berries,; 
AMatjoram, Musk- Melons, Cucumbers, Citruls or Pum= 
pitns, Purſlain, and Radiſhes for Seed, &c. | 

The Plants that bring forth ſeveral times in a year, 
and yet laſt for ſome years following, are Sorrel, Pas 
tience or Sharp Dock, Alleluia or Wood-Sorrel, Burnet , 
Chervil, Parſly, Fennel, all Edging, or Sweet Herbs, 
Wild Endive or Succory, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſands 
ers, Mint, Tarragon, Saniphite, &c. 

Thoſe that produce but once in the year, but yet 
laſt bearing for ſeveral years together afterwards, are 
Aſparagus, and Artichokes, © # I» 

And laſtly, thoſe that ceaſe to be uſeful after their 
firſt produ&ion, ate all Zettuces, Common Endive; 
Peas, Beans, Cardons, Melons, Cucurtbers, Citruls or 
Pumpions, Onions, Leeks, Cellery, Arrach or Orage, 
and all Plants whoſe Roots are only in uſe; as Red 
Beets, Carrots, GC. 

. Now to give you a particular account of the C#l- 

fare that belongs to every ſeveral ſort of Plant, I 
mult tel] you, that this Crltare conſiſts, firſt; in obſer- 
ving the diſtances they are to be placed at one from the 
other ; ſecond, in the Triming of ſuch as need it; third, 
| in planting them 1n that fituatton,and diſpoſition which 
| they require 3 fourgh, in giving them thoſe aſſiſtances 
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-.— * which ſome of them have need of to bring them 
7 to perfection,” or which are convenient for them, 

whether it be by tying up, or wrapping about, or 

Earthing up, or otherwiſe covering them, &c. 
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.CHAP. VII. 


Shewjne how long every Kitchen-Plant may pro- 
frabl ſtand in its place in a Kitchen-Garden ; 
which of them mnſt be houſed in the Conſervatory 
zo ſupply us in the Winter, and which are they 
which we may force to grow by Art, in ſpite of 
the Froſt. And laſtly, how long each ſort of - 
Seed will laſt without loſing its Vertae. 


I T is a very important point in GardiPning, to know 
how longevery Plant may uſefully oſſef, the place 
where it grows in our Gardens, that ſo the forecaſt of 
an able Gard'ner may prepare others immediately to 
ſubſtitute in the places of ſuch, as being as ?twere but 
Paſſengers, take vp their places but a few Months ; 
for by this means, not only there remains no unpro- 
fitable ſpot of Ground in our Gardens, but we ſeem be- 
ſides to reap a ſenſible pleaſure, by enjoying in ſome 
Senſe beforehand ſome things that are not yet in Na- 
ture. _ 

To treat of this matter well, I think it very perti- | 
nent to ſpeak firſt of thoſe Plants that are of long dn- 
ration, whether in reſpe& of the time they take up in 
attaining to their Perfection, or of that in which they 
continue bearing. Aſparagus, doubtleſs, hold the 
firſt Rank in this number, and as to Aſparagus, reck- 
oning from the ume we firſt fow or tranſplant 
Them, we ought hardly ever to begtn to gather them 
till their ſhoots be of a competent thickneſs, 
4 which 
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which happens not till the third or fourth year * * 


after, but after that time, provided they be placed 
in good Ground, and carefully cultivated, they may _ 
very well be ſuffered to ſtand ten or twelve years, it 
being certain that they will not fail to ſhoot up and 
bear vigorouſly and plentifully during all that time ; 
bur yet if we perceive any decay in them ſooner, we 
may deſtroy and break them up ſooner ; and if on the 
contrary, we find them continue to produce well 
longer than we have limited, we may continue them 
longer in their places, 

Rasberry, Curran, and Gooſeberry ſhrubs, eaſily laſt 
eight or ten years. | | 

Artichokes mult be renewed, that is, new planted in 
a freſh place after the third year. 

The Borders of Wormwood, Hyſjop, Lavender, Mare 
joram, Rue, Roſemary, Sage, Time, Violets, &©c. pro- 
vided they be not endamaged by an extraordinary 
hard Winter, may ſubſiſt in their places three or four 
years, If care be taken to clip them pretty cloſe eve- 
ry Summer, 

Alleluia, or Wood-ſorrel, Mint, 7MMuiked Chervil, 
Engliſh Cives, Tarragon, Sorrel, Patience, or ſharp Dock, 
Samphire, Macedonian Parſly or Aliſanders, Trip-Ma- 
dame, &c. may likewiſe laſt well enough in their 
places three or four Years. 

Strawberry Plants may laſt three years, Wild En 
dive or Succory, Ants, Ordinary Parſly, Burnet, Fennel, 
Scorzonere, and Common Sal/ifie, &c. laſt two years. 

Leeks both to cur, and tor Chards, and Cibouls, &c, 
laſt a year, that is, from one Spring to another. 

Rorage, Bugloſs, Red Beet Roots, Spaniſh Cardons, 
Carrots, Skirrets, Cabbages, Milan Cabbages, Colli- 
flowers, Citruls or Pumpions, Harts-horn Sallet, Poti- 
rons or Flat Pumpions, Parſnips, Leeks, &c. keep their 
places nine Months, that is, reckoning from the 
Spring, when they were ſown, tothe end of Autumn. 

K 2. Garlick 
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FF 3® +. Garlick, Baſil, Naſturces or Capucin Capers, Cucum- 
© bers, and Melons or Muskmelons, Shalots, Onions, and 

the firſt or Summer Turneps, &c.. take them up only 
. = during the Spring and Summer Seaſons, fo that their 
© . places may receive a new Decoration of Plants in 
"i Autumn. EE: | 

Arrach, or Orage, Ordinary Cherwvil, . White Endive, 
and Succory, Garden Creſſes, and all ſorts of Lettuces, 
whether to cabbage, or to tie up, @c. take up their 
Ground about two Months. | 

Rediſhes, Purflain, and Ordinary Cherwil, &c. take 
up their places but five or ſix Weeks, and therefore 
they muſt be new ſown every fifteen days in Summer 
time. 

Haſting Peaſe and Beans, - continue on the Ground 

fix or ſeven Months, reckoning from the Month of 
November when they are ſown ; but common Peaſe and 
Beans, and Aricos, or French-Beans, take it up but four 
WD or five Months. ES, 
He Spinage and Maches keep theirs all Autumn and 
If Winter, and therefore are planted in places where 
we have already raiſed ſuch Plants as laſt not heyond 
the Summer, | 

Mallows and Marfh-mallows are multiplied only by 
Seed, and paſs not beyond the Winter. | 

The Plants that require houſing in the Conſervato- 
ry during the Water, are Cardoons, Cellery, Artichoke 
heads, both the Endives, as well the White, as 
the Wild fort ; all that are known by the name of 
Roots, as Red Beet Roots, Carrots, &c. as likewiſe Leeks, 
Citruls or Pumpions, Potirons or Common Pumpions, 
Garlick, and Shalots. All the reſt reſiſt the injuries 
of the Winter well enough, viz, Cabbages, Parſly, 
Fennel, Cibouls, and even Tarragon, Mint, Samphire, 
"= Trip- Madam, Balm, Aſparagus, Sorrel, &c, But 
ak they ſprout not till the Spring, unleſs forced on Hot 

|. Beds. Other Plants are not acquainted with that ſ>rt 
8”. bk or rather Violence, ſuch as are all Roots, and 
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Garlick, Onions, Leeks, Cabbages, &c. Add to this, 
that by the ſame expedient of Hot E:4s,, we may alſo 
raiſe in the height of cold Weather, little Salltis of . 
Lettuces, with their Furnitures of -Crefſes, Cher1, 
Mint, &c. 

There remains now nothins© but to know how iong 
each ſart of Seed will keep £20d ; vpan which * muſt -* 
tell you, that generally ſpeaking, moſt Seeds grow 
nought after one or two years at moſt, and theretore 
it concerns us always to be provided with new ones, 
if we would not run the hazard of ſowing to no pur- 
poſe in the Spring. There are hardly any but Peaſe, 
Beans, and the Seeds of AMukmelons, Cucumbers, 

| Citruls or Pumpions, and Potirons or Flat Cucumbers, 
that laſt eight or ten years. The Seeds of Coll:flowers 
laſt three or four, and thoſe of all ſorts of Endive and 
Succory, five or ſix years. Of all ſorts of Seeds there 
are none that keep ſo ſmall a time as Lettuce Seed, 
which yet are better the ſecond, than the firſt year, 
bur yer are good for nothing the third. Concerning 
which, with the Particular Culture of each ſeveral 
Plant, and the Monthly Proviſion and Products both 

| of Fr wits and Plants, See the Alphabet, Page 175. 
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